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CuarpterR XIX. SwEARING ETERNAL FRIENDSHIP. 


bb . and severely did I echo next morning the opinion of 
my friend the critic. What a confounded fool I had made of 
myself! was the first thought present to my mind. How she must 
have despised me! How steadily I had been sinking of late! This 
proof, the most grotesque and ridiculous humiliation I had ever been 
put to, was perhaps not the sharpest proof of a lowered nature which 
pricked my conscience. 

For I had yet a conscience and a sense of honour. I have read 
somewhere a story of a prince to whom a loving fairy gave a magical 
ring, which was to be his guide and guard through life. Whenever he 
did wrong, the ring was to prick his finger—sharply, in proportion to 
the magnitude of his fault. He erred and erred; was pricked and 
pricked. At last he could not stand the thing any longer; and so he 
angrily plucked the ring off his finger and flung it away. For a while 
he was perfectly happy, and could do as he liked unpricked of con- 
science. But of course I need not say that he went to the bad utterly— 
unless, perhaps, the fairy came in and somehow redeemed him in the 
end. Now I had not thrown away my ring, and I felt its sharp pres- 
sure very keenly even if I had not conscience and spirit enough to do 
right and thus avoid its censure. 

Two things, at all events, I must do. I must make a humble 
apology to Christina, and another to Mr. Levison, the critic. The 
latter gave me no troubling thought; I knew he would receive it like 
a gentleman, and, indeed, that he was not likely in any case to feel 
much about the matter. But to meet Madame Reichstein and talk of 
my shame to her was something quite different—something I dreaded. 
Perhaps I dreaded it none the less because I saw how altered were our 
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relations now; and I expected from her none of that tender, forgiving 
interest with which women who care for us as lovers, or brothers, or 
friends, are only too happy to anticipate our penitence and cover our 
humiliation. 

It had to be done, however; and with an aching head and dogged 
heart I set about doing it. I lived now, since the Lyndons had left 
London, in the same house with Edward Lambert. We had taken 
lodgings together in Brompton; and though our hours and ways dif- 
fered so much that I sometimes did not meet him for whole days toge- 
ther, we were still friendly as ever, with only one or two subjects on 
which we suspended, rather than withheld, reciprocal confidence. All 
this I shall presently come to; for the moment I pass it by. 

This particular morning I was glad not to see him; I did not want 
to talk to anybody. I dressed myself as carefully and well as I could; 
but it seemed, as I nervously and often scrutinised my appearance, that 
I could not get a certain dissipated and rowdy look out of my eyes and 
hair. All that tubbing, and sponging, and brushes, and pomade, and 
perfumery could do was done energetically; but I still thought the 
rowdy look remained, like the blood-spots on Lady Macbeth’s hands or 
Bluebeard’s key. My soul sickened at the thought of breakfast. I re- 
jected eggs and toast and kidneys, and would not look at the Times. 
When something like a reasonable hour had approached, I started on 
my errand, and walked to Jermyn-street. 

When I stood at the door, this soft and sunny noon, I could not but 
think of the drear and dripping night when, prouder of soul and purer 
of heart than now, I stood at this same door and sought Christina in 
vain. Since then I had many times crossed the threshold, but never 
sought to speak with her alone and face to face. If we were to speak 
together now, in a room alone, it would be for the first time since the 
night when she called a farewell to me, and the rose dropped from her 
bosom. 

I sent up my card, was invited to come up, and I found her 
alone. 

The room was small, elegant, with nothing even in the graceful 
carelessness of its appearance to remind one of the profession. Every- 
thing was quiet, unpretentious, and even homely-looking. Christina 
had been playing on the piano and singing in a low tone as I came; 
and when I entered the room she had just turned round and was 
rising to meet me. She was dressed in a morning-robe of purple 
cashmere, or some such material, with a white rose in her bosom. 
The colour of the dress made her bright complexion, luxuriant fair 
hair, and deep dark eyes look even more striking and dazzling than 
they were wont to do, and her hair now fell around her as uncon- 
fined and careless as when it used to rouse the spinster-like anger of 
good Miss Griffin in the choir long ago. Rising from the piano, she 
threw back her hair with one hand and with an impatient toss of the 
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head, and then held out her other hand to me. She scarcely looked 
up, and our eyes did not meet. 

“You see,” she said with a smile, “how entirely without ceremony 
I receive you. My hair is in terrible disarray ; but if you will make 
such early morning calls, what can one do ?” 

“T ought to apologise to you for coming, and I would do so if I 
had not so much more serious an apology to make. I am ashamed of 
myself, Madame Reichstein, and of the world; and, most of all, of 
you.” 

“What an alarming preface! What have you done?” 

‘Tt is useless kindness, Madame Reichstein, to profess ignorance. 
You know only too well what I have done to shame myself, and what 
I have come to apologise for. Don’t, Christina—don’t force me to 
think you have really lost all interest in me by telling me that you 
were not angry with me, or ashamed of me, for what happened last 
night.” 

I had till now been standing, and Christina had not left her music- 
stool. While I was speaking, she rose, and came towards me. 

“ Emanuel,” she said gravely, “I am glad to hear you speak in 
this way. I am glad indeed; and I will not goon in the tone I tried to 
take. I was angry with you for—for what happened last night. I 
was angry, and deeply pained, and ashamed—on your account. I could 
not recognise you last night; but I am glad to believe you could not 
recognise yourself, and my mind is much relieved. I have thought of 
it ever since; but now, if you bid me, I will think of it no more. You 
are not changed, Emanuel? Not really changed, 1 mean? You have 
not allowed the world to corrupt you? There was a word or two 
which used to be favourite with you once—about keeping the white- 
ness of the soul. You have kept the whiteness of your soul, nicht 
walr ?” 

She spoke with a friendly confiding tenderness and frankness, as 
unlike her ordinary manner now as my drunken display of the pre- 
vious night could be to my penitent sadness of this morning. 

“IT hope I have not changed wholly, Christina. I hope so. But 
times have changed, and most people round me; and I sometimes think 
and fear that I have been allowing myself to sink into something of 
which once I should have been ashamed.” 

She laid her hand gently on mine. 

“ Emanuel, I too fear it. Ihave watched you closely—from friend- 
ship, believe me; and I do fear that you are allowing yourself to— 
well, not to improve.” 

“Can you wonder at it?” I interrupted her in bitter tone. “ What 
have I to care for? Why should I care for myself? IfI have changed, 
have not you changed? Are you the same that you were? Do I not 
see that you can fling yourself into a frivolous and foolish life?” 

“Do you want answers to all these questions, Emanuel ?”” 
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“No, I don’t; I have no right to ask them. I have nothing to 
do with your way of living, or your friends, or the people you allow to 
hang after you, or the reports that other people spread about—I want 
no answer, Christina; but when you reproach me with having changed, 
and sunk, and all that, I can only—” 

“Tell me to look at myself, Emanuel, and bring my moral lessons 
to bear there, you were going to say.” 

“No, I was not going to say that, although—But I was not going 
to say it,indeed. I was only going to say that I never set up for 
anything, for great moral purpose, or nobleness, or virtue, or any of 
that sort of thing. I take my colour—most men do—from the hues of 
those around them. You, Christina, were my dream for long, long 
years; and you know it. Well, Iam awake; and I can’t pretend to 
be dreaming any more. We are all poor creatures, I suppose; and 
I accept the situation, and don’t set up to be any better than my 
neighbours. I am heartily ashamed of what I said and did last night, 
and I apologise profoundly for it. I offended you, and insulted your 
guests, and made a beast and a brute of myself; and it is very kind of 
you to receive me at all after such a scandal. But for the rest I have 
not much to say. I have not improved of late; and that’s all.” 

I could not keep back the bitterness of my soul; it found relief, 
and I was not sorry. Christina did not wince, however; no, not in 
the least. 

“Emanuel, zwischen uns set Wahrheit. You remember the old 
scene in Jphigenia? Between us be the truth! You think I have 
greatly changed, and for the worse ?” 

I made no answer. 

“Come, speak out,” she said impatiently. “You think I have 
become worldly and frivolous and cunning, don’t you ?” 

*‘ Sometimes I do, Christina.” 

“*] asked you when we met for the first time—I mean the first 
time since long ago—not to judge me merely from the outside. I 
don’t show to advantage—and I don’t always want to; but I don’t 
wish to lose your good opinion wholly, Emanuel; the more as you 
seem to make my falling-off a sort of excuse for your own. Come,” 
she said, and she sat ina chair and pointed me to another—*“ come 
and tell me my faults. Bea friend, and speak out. I have spoken 
frankly to you.” 

“To-day, just for this moment, you have.” 

** To-morrow, perhaps, I shall be cold and careless and frivolous; 
very likely I shall seem so. You, I might have thought, could judge a 
little better than by mere seemings. Well, will you tell me my faults?” 

“No; and I have not been speaking of faults; only of the change 
that seems to have come over you.” 

“Then I will speak for you. You think I have no heart and no 
memory, and no care for anything but flattery and excitement ?” 
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“‘T have lately thought so.” 

“Then you are wrong, Emanuel; indeed, indeed you are. I have 
a sort of part to play, and I must play it. Ido not deny that I love 
praise and excitement; but I could have loved other things better ; 
and I still am no more in heart what you commonly see me than I am 
Amina or Leonora.” 

“ Why do you keep that old man hanging after you?” 

‘I might reply by another question, and say, What right have you 
toask? I might evade the question for a moment, as most women 
would, I think, and innocently ask, What old man? But I suppose 
of course you mean Mr. Lyndon. Well, Mr. Lyndon has long been an 
intimate friend of mine, and—” 

“ And is likely soon to be more, people say.” 

‘Do they? Howkind people are! What do they say ?” 

“ Well, five out of every six say you will marry him.” 

She smiled. 

“Indeed! And the sixth—who I suppose has reason to know 
better—what does he say on the subject ?” 

‘‘ Even he, I think, knows no particular reason to the contrary.” 

“Do you know no reason to the contrary ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“Then you know nothing of my life for the past few years ?” 

“Nothing. Except, of course, what all the world knows.” 

She sighed audibly. 

“Tam glad of it,” she said; ‘ you shall know it all some time— 
before long perhaps, but not now. For a while, Emanuel, take me on 
trust; I am better than I seem. Listen, and I will speak to you as I 
never meant to speak to you again. Your good opinion is dear to me. 
Your friendship I would have, if I could. Once, Emanuel, I loved you 
better than all things on earth, except—see how frank I am !—except 
success.” 

I could not repress a groan; and I rose from my chair and turned 
partly away. 

“But I always dreamed of that success with you. And you loved 
me; but not so deeply and wholly—no, don’t speak; if I am stayed 
now, I shall never be able to continue—not so deeply as I would have 
had. We went our ways, hoping to meet again before it should be too 
late. We did not so meet; it was too late. When I wrote to you in 
London, Emanuel, it was too late.” 

‘“‘ No, no, Christina, no, by Heaven! It was the idlest chance, the 
purest delusion, the error of a kindly, well-meaning friend that made 
you think—” 

“ All that I have since learned, or guessed. But I did not and 
could not know it then; and you kept yourself hidden away until I 
hated you and myself for the unwomanly advance I had made, and the 
silence that followed it.” 
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“T never knew, I never dreamed, that Mdlle. Reichstein was Chris- 
tina Braun; and I was poor and obscure and hopeless, a beggar with- 
out a name.” 

“ Well, it is vain talking; let all that be laid aside. It is now too 
late, and Providence has kindly ordered it for the best. I have only 
brought back all this that I may say one thing for myself. I have 
chosen another part in life, and I mean to play it faithfully and loyally 
to the end. Therefore, Emanuel, I have kept back from you, and re- 
ceived you not even asa friend. If we were friends, you might come 
to know in time why I do things which appear to you now strange. I 
cannot have you think badly of me. Your word, Emanuel; can we be 
friends ?” 

She held her hand out frankly, and her eyes met mine. 

“You do not speak. Will you be my friend? Your word, and I 
shall expect that, once pledged, it shall be as your oath. Will you be 
my friend ?” 

I could not answer for a moment; I could not answer uncondition- 
ally at all. For half a life I had loved her; lately I had almost hated 
her. How could I in a moment promise to subside into pure and 
enduring friendship? I saw that in her eyes there came a look of 
anxiety and pity and pathos. She leaned now on the chimneypiece 
and looked steadfastly at me. 

“ Christina,” I answered at last, and in tones that only struggled 
to be calm and clear, “I will do my best; I will indeed. That is my 
promise.” 

She held her hand out again, and I raised it and touched it with 
my lips. I noticed that it was the left hand, and I saw the plain hoop 
of gold on the third finger. 

Her eyes too fell upon it; and she coloured and looked embarrassed. 
She glanced at me doubtingly, inquiringly, as one who considers whe- 
ther the time has not come to make some confession. I wish I had 
allowed her or encouraged her to speak; but I did not. I had little 
doubt that there was some painful story—I would not call it secret 
—connected with her past life; either that she had lost by death a 
husband whom she loved, or had been separated from one who was 
not worthy of her. In either case I shrank with keen sensitiveness 
from provoking a confidence which must be painful. Despite my 
pledge of friendship just made, I could not speak to Christina of her 
husband. I rose to take my leave. 

“We understand each other, Emanuel, again; do we not?” she 
asked hesitatingly. 

“ Better at least than before, Christina.” 

“And you will not, I hope and pray, throw away your time and 
your prospects on—on folly and people unworthy of you.” 

“Some kind friend, Christina, has evidently been telling good- 
natured tales of me.” 
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“No; but I have heard, and I have even myself observed, things 
that grieved me.” 

“‘ Well, Christina, I mean to reform. I hope to become a model 
member of society; almost, perhaps, like your friend Mr. Lyndon.” 

“You talk lightly and bitterly. It pains me to hear you.” 

“Forgive me; I will not talk lightly or bitterly if I can. I do 
mean to improve. I am not nearly so bad, Christina, as some of my 
friends or yours appear to think. But I am ashamed of myself; and I 
will try to take up again the broken threads of my life. I confess that 
I find life sometimes rather bitter and barren; and I don’t well know 
what particular gain one has from living and struggling at all.” 

“Nor I, Emanuel, sometimes. But we still live, my dear; and 
we must do our best to make life worth having. Do you think life 
is more of a restraint and a disappointment to you than to me? Do 
you think you have less to hope for or more to strive against in every 
way than I have? Are you the only one who has to crush-down warm 
and dear feelings? Ah, no, Emanuel! There are others who are more 
tried, and have less chance of escaping. Hush!—don’t speak; did you 
hear nothing?” 

She went to the window and looked out. It opened casement- 
fashion, and I saw that she was about to throw it open and apparently 
to step out on the little balcony in front; but she checked herself, and 
after a mere glance into the street, drew cautiously back. Her face 
was very pale when she turned to me, and her eyes shone with a lustre 
the more striking. 

I was about to speak, but she raised her hand to enjoin silence. 
I remained silent, and without moving. The street outside was singu- 
larly quiet. It seemed as if sleeping in the hot glare of the sun. 
From where I stood I could see through the window only a part of the 
far side of the street. There was no life stirring there; not even a 
hurdygurdy was heard. For the few seconds we remained silent not 
a cab rattled down the street. In the room nothing was heard but 
the ticking of the little gilt clock on the chimneypiece. When, as 
we stood and looked at each other, a piano-string suddenly snapped, 
the clang came so loud and sharp on the ear that Christina positively 
started. 

Then, in the silence which followed, I heard—just what I had 
heard before in fact, as Christina broke off our conversation—three 
bars of what seemed to be an operatic air, but which was certainly un- 
familiar to me, whistled in the street below. The whistle was of a 
somewhat peculiar kind, shrill and sibilating; and the whistler stopped 
suddenly short at one particular note each time; almost as a bird does 
which is trying to learn some air from its master, and cannot get over 
some difficult turn, and so stops and begins again. I marked all this 
now because my ears and senses were on the stretch for something; 
otherwise I should never have paid any attention to it, or perhaps even 
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been aware of the sound at all. It was, however, the only sound to 
be heard; and it was clear that Christina was listening to it with all 
her ears. 

Her face, from paleness, had grown to a deep flush of excitement, 
and her lips quivered visibly. When the whistling had the second 
time reached the same note, she sighed audibly, as with profound 
resignation or profound relief, one could not tell which. 

“Has anything happened?” I asked. 

“OQ yes; something has happened. Something very unexpected. 
I must ask you to leave me, Emanuel.” 

“Two words only. Nothing bad?” 

“No; something good, very good. I did not expect it yet. I 
ought to be deeply thankful; I am thankful. Good-morning, Emanuel. 
Please don’t ask me any more; and don’t stay.” 

She was all trembling, and quite eager and excited. I obeyed her 
and put no further questions, but hurried from the room. Just as I 
was leaving, her German companion or follower came in, looking ex- 
cited too, but seemingly in a wholly joyous sense. She came like one 
who brings good news. 

When I reached the street, I could see nobody on either side of it 
who seemed likely to have been the mysterious whistler. A man 
was wheeling a barrowful of fruit, wrapped in blue papers, along to- 
wards the St. James’s-street end. A policeman was tramping the other 
way. A girl, with a roll of music in her hand, and petticoats high 
kilted, passed close to me. Other human beings near at hand I could 
not see. It did not seem likely that anyone of those I had seen could 
have had the faculty of startling Christina by whistling the fag-end 
of a tune. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


THE conversation I had just had with Christina will help still 
further to explain a little of my past life. It was certain that I had 
degenerated since the renewal of our acquaintanceship. Life has to 
be got through somehow after the heaviest disappointment; and not 
often in real existence can we raise a Rolandseck over the wasted scene 
of frustrated love and ruined hope, and go and be pious and patient 
there. It was only after I had met Christina again that the full bitter- 
ness of the thought came to me that I had no longer anything to live 
for. While we were separated there was always an object, if not a 
hope. Now there seemed neither. I confess that I sank a little 
way into a sort of unmeaning joyless dissipation, for which I had 
naturally no taste, and into which I could not by any possibility 
throw my soul. The champagne of the night and the headache of 
the morning just a little distracted me, and no more. Ned Lambert 
sometimes shook his honest head and tried a gentle laconic remon- 
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strance; with the usual effect. I have no doubt he spoke to Christina 
on the subject, and urged her to bring her influence to bear. Perhaps 
to this I owed the pledge of friendship we had just made. 

Anyhow, the pledge of friendship did not procure me much more 
of Christina’s society, or apparently of her confidence. There was per- 
haps a warmer pressure of the hand when we met; and there was 
occasionally a deeper shade of interest and anxiety in her eyes as they 
rested on me for a moment. Sometimes I fear I only set this down 
to her dread on the score of my degenerating habits; and I felt rather 
inclined to resent than to feel grateful for it. 

No explanation had come or suggested itself regarding her sudden 
emotion on the day when our ceremonial of friendship-vowing was 80 
strangely interrupted. 

Mr. Lyndon of course often came to the Opera. One night, just 
about this time, I observed him enter the stalls rather late. He came 
in along with a tall, thin, dark-bearded, remarkable-looking man—a 
man with a high forehead, sloping rather back and seamed with pre- 
mature wrinkles; a man with a face which would have been stern 
and sharp in its expression but for a certain soft and melancholy 
sweetness in his liquid luminous eyes. There was something about 
this man’s appearance which attracted me in an instant; and I could 
not help thinking it attracted Christina too, for I observed that from 
time to time she glanced under her eyes in the direction where he 
and Lyndon sat; and she was too much of a true artist ever to think 
under ordinary conditions of sending her eyes roaming about the 
house in search of admiration. If you could have got a boxful of 
emperors, Christina Reichstein would have scorned to sing at them. 
So I had some reason for silent surprise when I observed that she did 
now and then glance quietly in the direction where this man was sit- 
ting with his friend. He was, I perceived, usually very marked and 
emphatic in his applause. 

Mr. Lyndon and this man escorted Christina to her little brougham 
after the opera. Needless to say that I did not feel much inclined to 
obtrude myself on such company. Christina saw me, and called a 
friendly good-night, with two or three words added in German, which 
bade me see her as early as possible next day. Mr. Lyndon and I 
exchanged, as usual, a very cold salute. 

As I turned away I met a brother artist, whom I saw exchanging 
a salute a little more friendly with the dark and pale-faced stranger. 

“Who’s our friend?” I asked, nodding in the direction of the 
stranger, who had gone with Mr. Lyndon to the carriage of the latter. 
I threw an immense amount of scorn into my voice; why, I don’t know. 
He to whom I spoke was a Frenchman. 

“‘ But I have forgot his name. He is an Italian,—indeed, that goes 
without saying,—and he is going to be a lion of your salons here for 
a season, I am told. He is a patriot; he is an escaped—” 
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* Convict ?” 

“Convict—yes; that is, Austrian convict, or at least, Austrian 
prisoner.” 

“‘T thought he had a look of Toulon about him.” 

“Nothing of the sort. You are not sympathique; nor I indeed, no 
more. He has escaped somehow from Spielberg, or death, or something, 
and he is going to agitate your country to take up arms for the in- 
dependence of Italy. And she will! O yes; England will spend all her 
moneys, and her powders and shots, and her cottons, just for a dream.” 

“ But this person ?” 

“Well, that is all I know. He is a very distinguished man—quite 
celebrated.” 

“Whose name you have forgotten.” 

‘¢ Yes, and of whom I never heard before.” 

** How did you come to know him ?” 

“Madame Reichstein did me the honour to present me.” 

“ How does she know him ?” 

“QO, for that, my dear, you must not ask me. Perhaps your Lyn- 
don has taken him in charge.” 

“ Ah, very likely ; he patronises illustrious foreigners a good deal.” 

“But rather when they are in jupons than in pantaloons, is it not? 
—Where are you going ?” 

** Home, I think.” 

*“ Ridiculous—at this hour! Come and have a game of billiards.” 

“ Thanks—not to-night.” 

“Come at least and smoke a pipe.” 

“No; I can’t to-night.” 

Indeed my pipe was quite put out for that evening. I cannot tell 
how it was that I came to associate the man I had seen in the stalls 
with the scene in Christina’s room the other day; but I did so associate 
him in my mind at once. When, as she was leaving the theatre, she 
asked me to come and see her next day,—asked me in pressing tones, 
and in German (we hardly ever spoke German to each other now),—I 
felt in some strange way that my conjecture was confirmed. I went 
home moodily, expecting something painful, I hardly knew what. 

Christina received me very graciously when I visited her next morn- 
ing—very graciously and sweetly. There was a pathetic, anxious sort of 
kindness about her manner which was not usual with her of late. She 
was embarrassed too, and her thoughts seemed dwelling on anything 
rather than the subject we first talked of. For a few minutes there 
was indeed an awkward pause every now and then in the conversation 
we carried on, as if each was expecting the other to put some question 
or begin some explanation. 

We spoke a few words about Ned Lambert and his love, and his 
separation from Lilla Lyndon, of which Christina appeared to know 
a good deal. I made some allusion to the one great cause of Lilla’s 
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resolution to leave London, and found that Christina seemed to un- 
derstand or have guessed it. 

“That, too, I know,” she said. “You speak of the wretched man, 
Stephen Lyndon ?” 

**T do.” 

“J did not know his real name or his real nature until lately.” 
(Here she paused.) “ But I don’t want to speak of him just now. I 
have sent for you for another purpose, Emanuel.” Another pause— 
and then she said: “I am going to introduce you to-day to a man 
whose friend I want you to be; for my sake first, and then for his own. 
I wish you and him to be friends, and I wish that you should know 
our secrets, You saw me speak to a tall and dark-haired Italian last 
night ?” 

**T did.” 

“He will come here to-day. He is my husband.” 

Christina dropped her eyes as she spoke the words, and I was glad 
that no gaze was on me; for, despite all that had come and gone, this 
was a heavy shock. Spoken suddenly, firmly, the words seemed to go 
through me like a rifle-bullet or the thrust of a sword. 

Then she looked up again, and a faint sweet smile came over her 
face, and our eyes met frankly; and she held out her hand to me 
across the table, as if in obedience to some involuntary and kindly 
impulse. 

I pressed it silently. Thus we sealed our new friendship, and the 
dream of my boyhood was really over. 

After a moment’s pause she said: ‘‘ My husband is an Italian, as 
you see. His name is Carlo Farini Salaris. He had a title and orders 
and honours ; but he dropped them all because he was disappointed in 
Charles Albert, and in others too. He had two passions in his life— 
music and his country. Chance brought him to know me when I was 
a poor girl,—an adventuress, many people would have called me,—a 
beggar almost. He liked my voice; he had faith in me; he had me 
educated; he brought me out. All that Iam he made me. All that 
I could do for him in return I have done, I am doing.” 

“]T knew that—that you had been married, Christina. I did not 
know that your husband was living.” 

“Nor must you know it now. Understand me, it is a secret only 
known to you, and perhaps one or two others. He has only lately es- 
caped from an Austrian prison, where he was sent for the part he took 
in Lombard plots and revolutions. He has escaped only, I fear, to take 
part in other plots. Think how happy the life of his wife must be! 
I can help him, however, in many ways while I am not known to be his 
wife. I have carried the fiery cross for him from the Alps to the Straits 
of Messina, when not even Austrian or Neapolitan police suspected the 
German soprano of being an emissary of the revolution. Ah, it would 
be a long and weary tale to tell; it is a sad memory! In this way I 
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hold my life at his disposal, and my happiness. I will plot for him, 
scheme for him; smile while I know that he is in danger, flirt when 
every moment I think to hear news of his death. This is the only way 
in which I can repay him: I owe him all.” 

“Surely you have given him something that might repay anything 
he has done for you?” 

“T have given him all I could, Emanuel; and he was generous 
enough to have confidence in me, and to believe that I would have given 
him more if I could. Listen, and I will speak to you with a frankness 
which others might misunderstand, but you will not. I will speak to 
you as if I were a ghost come back from the grave, to whom the world 
could no longer have reality, and who had nothing more to do with 
human hopes, and loves, and misunderstandings, and all the rest of it. 
Even before I had made a success of any kind, he would have married 
me, and I would not. You know the reason why. I succeeded through 
him altogether. He pressed me again and again—tenderly, delicately, 
like a man with a noble nature. I was coming to England. For the 
first time since I had left it, you understand. He guessed why I was 
coming, and I told him all.” 

“All? All of the past, or—” 

“T spoke to him as freely as some of his own countrywomen do to 
their confessor. I told him that I loved you—yes, I am not ashamed 
to say it now, and I was not then—and that my dearest hope was to 
find you. And he said, with his melancholy smile, ‘Go to England ; 
but if you do not find him, or have any cause to change your purpose, 
then promise me that you will come back to me.’ I went to England, 
and you know the rest—Fate was against us.” 

“Fate was cruelly against me/” I said, starting up; “ Fate was 
against me! And you too, Christina! You threw me away at a word ; 
you had done so before. Don’t tell me of love—you never loved me ; 
you were too glad to escape from me; you had your ambition and your 
career, and you followed your destiny. Well, I don’t blame you, and I 
am not surprised. Peace be between us for the future, and let us be 
friends if you will; only do not torture me to no purpose by trying to 
persuade me that that might have been which never could have been. 
Well, forgive me for interrupting you—” 

“You have not interrupted me; the story is all over. It was not 
very long to tell.” 

“O no; let me finish it. You saw me; and I was poor and 
obscure ; and you found no difficulty in taking the chance word of a 
good-natured, thoughtless girl as decisive of my fate; and you hurried 
back, and married your friend and patron, who had influence and power. 
You were grateful to him—quite right ; and he exacted his recompense 
for what he had done, and you gave him yourself as his reward. Well, 
I offer you my congratulations, and to him too. I am late in the 
expression of my good wishes, but you must remember how well you 
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kept the secret of your happiness, and that I thought you were a 
widow, not a wife.’ 

I saw Christina’s cheek flush, and her eyes first sparkle and then 
fill with tears; but I was not in a mood to be stayed. Everything 
seemed to have conspired to make me savage, and some infernal spirit 
within appeared to drive me on, adding word to word. 

** Emanuel !” 

“Yes; I thought you were a widow. So, I suppose, did your other 
friend and patron, Mr. Lyndon. He surely is not in your secrets? Or 
is he supposed to be your husband’s friend, appointed to console you, 
and give you courage in his absence and his dangers ?” 

**T have at least had no reason, as yet, to repent of any confidence 
I may have placed in him, as I have now to repent of the confidence I 
placed in you. Emanuel, I know you will be ashamed of your bitter- 
ness and your cruelty, and I forgive you beforehand. I know you have 
reason to complain. I owe you something, too; let me pay a part of 
my obligation by bearing patiently any insult you may choose to offer. 
You do not know how cruel you are. I have striven to be a devoted 
and loyal wife to my husband, as a brave German woman ought to be; 
and I have suffered much; and if I have had my ambition, it has not 
been fed for nothing, or bought without heavy penalty; and of the old 
days nothing remains; and now you insult and scorn me. It is much; 
but I bear it for the sake of old memories.” 

She had been seated on a sofa. She now stood up and leaned 
against the chimneypiece, and tossed her bright mass of hair back 
over her shoulders with the old familiar impatient action of one whom 
the weight of it oppressed in a moment of excitement. She looked so 
like the Christina of old that my anger melted away, and I bitterly 
repented my hasty words. 

**T am always asking you to forgive me, Christina; I must ask you 
now again, sincerely‘and humbly, for pardon. I was very bitter, and 
rude, and brutal, and I knew how unjust I was even at the time. 
But I only ask you to make some allowance for me. You know 
how I loved you. O, I am speaking now only of the past, and I might 
say it if your husband stood there! I loved you deeply. No woman 
can be loved so twice in a life.” 

“TI know it, Emanuel, and I do forgive you, freely and fully, your 
harsh words. You too must make allowance for me. My life is an 
anxious one in many ways. So far, it has been a failure; and yet the 
best has passed. When I look at you, Emanuel, and make you my 
own mirror, I see that I too am no longer young. What a handsome, 
fair-haired boy you were when I first saw you! How many years ago?” 

“ Twelve years ago.” 

“How old are you now? You may tell me, I shall not betray 
confidence.” 

“TI don’t know—thirty-two or three.” 
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“ Ach Gott !—so old! And I am—but that does not concern you 
to know. Yes, youth is gone for both of us. I am talking wildly 
to-day, am I not? Yes, I can’t help it; but I don’t often get into 
these moods. Youth is gone.” 

She turned to the mirror over the chimneypiece, and still keeping 
back her hair, gazed intently into her own face. Truth to speak, with 
all its lustrous beauty, there were faint, faint marks under the eyes, 
which hinted mournfully of Time’s premature footprints. 

“T was handsome, Emanuel, when a girl—was I not ?” 

She spoke without turning to me. 

“You were beautiful; but surely you must know that you are still” 
—I was going to say, “that you are still beautiful;” but the expression 
of her face was so entirely abstracted and distraite, that the compliment, 
if it could be called one, died upon my lips. 

“Yes,” she went on, almost as one who talks in a dream, “I was 
very handsome, and very, very ambitious. I thought I was born for 
something great—born, perhaps, to conquer the world. You could not 
know how ambitious I was, and how my heart was set on success; and 
nothing has come of it after all.” 

“ Nothing ! and you the most successful of the day ?” 

‘Yes, the most successful of the day; but who will be the most 
successful of to-morrow ? I shall sing perhaps another season or two, 
and then be forgotten. I know well enough that I am not like Giulia 
Grisi. There is a singer to be remembered. I shall be extinguished 
when I cease to sing. My success will die with the echo of my voice. 
I have often thought that I am like the man in my much-loved 
Schiller’s play, who says he staked his happiness and his heaven on 
being a hero, and in the end no hero was there, only a failure.” 

She leaned now on the chimneypiece, and still contemplated her 
own face. I daresay an ordinary looker-on would have thought there 
was something theatric and self-conscious in her attitudes and her 
ways. I did not think there was. From her childhood almost—she was 
little more than a child when first I knew her—there was that rare and 
striking harmony of mind and body in her which made every word find 
unconsciously its natural expression in some gesture or attitude. This 
was not surely, one would have thought, a German attribute. Still 
less was it a faculty anyone can get up, or even cultivate. It came by 
nature. It made her a successful actress; it made her seem natural on 
the stage, because every action expressed so easily and gracefully the 
emotion which suggested it; it made her seem theatric off the stage, 
because so few people either will or can allow their moods to find any 
outward expression beyond that of voice and complexion. 

She suddenly turned to me, and going back to the earlier part of 
our conversation, she said, 

“ You think I kept all this purposely a secret from you ?” 

I knew of course she meant her marriage and its story. 
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“I did think so, Christina.” 

“Well, perhaps it was partly a secret—at least, until I could learn 
what sort of person time and change had made you. Perhaps you did 
not at first show yourself in a manner which greatly invited confidence. 
Perhaps I fancied that you already knew nearly all the truth. Perhaps 
I may have thought—” and she stopped and sighed, and then smiled a 
strange, nervous, painful smile I did not like to see. Then she made 
a quick gesture with both hands as if she flung the subject from her, 
and came back to her seat. Looking at her watch, she said, 

“My husband will be here soon. You know now why I was so 
much confused and embarrassed the last day you were here?” 

“Yes; that was his signal I heard ?” 

“Tt was. He always whistles those few bars—first once, then again 
with the slight variation; and I know he is coming. That is, you 
understand, when I have not seen him for some time—when his com- 
ing is unexpected ; and it may be necessary to make some preparation 
to get rid of inconvenient visitors—” 

“* Like me ?”’ 

“ Like you that last day, before he knew you or had given me leave 
to trust you. O, I am thoroughly disciplined and obedient to him, 
believe me. I have heard that whistle in many places—in places where 
I knew that a mistake or a delay, or a precipitate motion on my part, 
might involve his discovery and his death. I did not expect to hear it 
so soon, although I knew that the plan for his escape out of the Lom- 
bard prison was in good hands and progressing well. I have not a 
genius for conspiracy, Emanuel, and they don’t trust me much with 
details; even he does not. I wait and watch and keep the secrets, and 
do faithfully as I am told. And I have denationalised myself for his 
sake, and forgotten my country ; indeed, had I not forgotten it long 
ago? and I have learned to hope that the German soldiers may one 
day be chased across the Alps. My husband is a man to inspire any- 
one with his own hopes and his own will, as you are sure to discover 
before long.” 

A card was put into Christina’s hand, and she directed that the 
visitor should be shown up. 

“‘It is he,” she whispered to me when the servant had left the 
room. ‘ Here, just now, he is only on my ordinary visiting-list. He 
is to me an Italian patriot who honours me with his acquaintance— 
no more.” 

In a moment Signor Salaris entered. 

I do not know whether he had expected to find her alone, but in 
the mere flash of time from his announcement to his reaching Chris- 
tina, I saw three distinct changes of expression in his face. His wife 
stood at one side of the chimneypiece, nearly opposite the door ; I had 
fallen back to one of the windows looking into Jermyn-street. As he 
came in, I could see him, but he, naturally looking directly before him, 
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did not see me. He crossed the threshold, therefore, with the formal 
bow of an ordinary visitor, and the corresponding expression. Appa- 
rently then, as he only saw his wife, he assumed that she was alone, 
and his pale face lighted up with a warm and bright expression, and 
he seemed for the instant, the second, like one rejoicing to throw off 
a weary disguise. And then he saw me; and with a change quick 
as the motion of light itself, his countenance subsided into the genial, 
courteous expression of one who presents himself to a friend. Probably 
no unprepared eye could have noted these changes. I saw them clearly, 
and they were significant of a character and a life. 

Christina reassured him with a smile and a few words. 

** My dear Carlo, here we are all friends, and you are my husband, 
not my visitor.” 

“Then this gentleman,” he said, turning to me and speaking in 
excellent English, though a little slow and with a deep Italian accent, 
“this is Mr. Temple? I might have known him, indeed.—I have seen 
and heard you more than once, Mr. Temple, but I did not at first 
recognise you. I offer you my hand; I am, if you will allow me, your 
friend.” ;, 

I gave him my hand, and we exchanged a cordial grasp. I think 
both our faces flushed. I felt mine grow hot. I know that across his 
pale cheek something faintly approaching to a crimson tinge came 
flashing, and a strange sudden spasm passed over it. Can we be 
friends? Here is the man who has robbed me of Christina ; can I be 
his friend, sincerely, truly ? 

I think so; at least I will try. I like the expression of his face; 
I like his soft dark liquid eyes, with an expression at once wild and 
gentle and beseeching in them, like the eyes of a gazelle; I like the 
contrast they present to the rigid, deep-thinking, inflexible expression 
of the brow and the lips and the chin. I feel sure this man has an 
unconquerable will, and a pure tender heart. He is artist and con- 
spirator in one. He ought to have lived centuries ago, and been a 
minstrel and a patriot at once. Or he ought to have lived half a cen- 
tury back or thereabouts, and been a Girondist and led the chorus of 
the Marseillaise on the day when he and his brothers went out to die. 

Yes, I liked the man at once; and as I looked from his face to 
Christina’s and noted her expression, I liked him all the better, for I 
felt an indescribable pang of sympathy and pity for him. His liquid 
loving eye looked melancholy when it turned on her, and hers sank 
beneath his glance. 

We talked like friends. He told me of his escape from prison in 
a pleasant simple kind of way, very agreeable, and even fascinating, 
to hear. There was a quiet modesty about all he said relating to 
himself that won upon one immensely. We talked of music and art, 
on which he was almost eloquent. When for a moment the conversa- 
tion lapsed into what may be called generalities and conventional talk, 
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he subsided into silence, and his mind evidently withdrew itself alto- 
gether into its own habitual thoughts. 

I noted that Christina’s eye always quietly followed his expressions 
of feature ; I noted that the moment he lapsed into silence she changed 
the conversation, appealed directly to him with some question or other, 
and drew him forward again. I think I read their story. 

‘She has given herself to him,” I thought, “and she esteems him, 
and fears for him; and she would love him if she could. But she 
cannot, and she knows it; and neither is happy. I read in his face 
high aim, and courage, and absolute self-devotion, and brooding per- 
severance—and failure. Whatever his hopes, they are doomed to fail.” 

Heavy and blank was the first feeling of disappointment with 
which I left Christina’s house that day, knowing as a certainty and 
for the first time that she had a living, loving husband. But was I 
only disappointed— was the disappointment utter and without shade? 
Was there not some vague perception of a sense of relief? Month after 
month, year after year, I had worn myself out with almost unendurable 
agony of longing and disappointment, hopes and sickening pangs of 
despair’; and now at last the doubt and the conflict of feeling were 
over, and I was released from the struggle. Now the torment of hope 
was quelled; now the worst was known; now the bitterness of death 
was past. Many a man sleeps, says the gaoler in Scott’s romance, the 
night before he is executed, but no man the night before he is tried. 

Yes, I felt a sense of relief. I should torture myself with doubt 
and hope no more. I should walk up and down my room of nights 
trying to squeeze hope out of every word she had uttered, every glance 
I had caught—as shipwrecked sailors becalmed on a burning southern 
sea strive to squeeze moisture out of rags—no more. I should rehearse 
what I could say when next we met, or lament that I had not said this 
and that when last we met, no more. I should now be able to drudge 
through my life unvexed because hopeless. A resolve, too, came up 
at once with a great new pang of relief. I had become a singer and 
taken to the lyric stage to please her, to win her, to prove to her that 
I could succeed ; now I would give it up. I would cease to sham an 
artist’s part, for which I really had no true taste or soul. I would go 
to some other country, to America, and see my brother. How fraternal 
we all grow, how we think of far-off brothers and sisters and mothers, 
when some woman has thrown us over! We are all like the gamester 
in the famous classic comedy of France, who only remembers her to 
whom he owes his duty when the luck of the night has gone against 
him. I might have lived long enough content with very rare and 
passing scraps of news from my brother, but now a sudden and sur- 
prising tenderness sprang up in my heart, and I wondered how I had 
existed so long without seeing him; and I quite resolved to go out to 
the States, and perhaps, with such money as I could get together, join 
him in some new Western settlement, and be a farmer. I thought of 
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my own stout and sinewy arms and rather athletic frame, and came to 
the conclusion that, after all, digging, or felling trees, or hunting, was 
the sort of thing for which Nature had clearly intended me. 

In a word, I was used up, and wanted a new and freshening life. 
I envied my Italian friend his schemes and his aspirations, and thought 
I should dearly like to have an oppressed nationality to plot for, and 
if needs were, die for; and I really wished I could, even through his 
influence, get up within myself a sort of bastard philo-Italianism, and 
fling myself into the cause of Italy as so many Englishmen were begin- 
ning to do even then, and as Byron and Stanhope, and Hastings and 
Finlay, and so many others, had done for Greece. But I was never 
much of a politician; and I was so sick of the stage that I recoiled 
from the notion of converting my individual life into a new piece of 
acting. I had long come to think, and I do still think it seriously and 
profoundly, that nothing in life—no, nothing whatever—is so envi- 
able as the capacity to merge one’s individuality and very existence 
wholly in some great cause, and to heed no personal sacrifice which is 
offered in its name. I don’t much care whether the cause be poli- 
tical, or artistic, or scientific, or what not; let there but be a cause 
to which the individual is subjected, in which he freely loses himself, 
and I hold that man happy, if man can ever be happy at all. Never 
had it been my fortunate fate to have found such an object. My own 
profession never gave it to me. Therefore I accounted existence so far 
a failure. I had tried many modes of activity and amusement, and 
distraction and enjoyment, and they had done nothing for me, because 
I had never gone deeply enough into any path of life, or thought, or 
work ; I had never had a cause to live for, and I might as well not 
have lived at all. IfI have any faith left in me, it is that faith in a 
cause, as the soul, the grace, the beauty, the purpose of life. 

I will seek then, I said to myself, a new activity. I will steep life 
in freshness, and recolour it in the dyes of new sensations. Jch will 
mein Glick probiren—marschiren ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EXILE AND OUTCAST. 


Yes; I began to think seriously of going to the United States, 
making my way out westward, buying land, and turning farmer. Vague 
and delightful visions of the forest scenery of the New World filled me: 
visions of woods where tints, which in our European region we know 
of only in manufactured colours, mingle and contrast in the living 
glory of the autumnal foliage. Dreams of the rolling prairie, and the 
deep wine-coloured brooklet, and the rushing river, were in my mind 
and before my senses. It seemed to me that nothing but the fresh 
bosom of the young mother-Nature of the West could revive my ex- 
hausted and flagging temperament. I was fast growing more and more 
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weary of life as I found it and as I made it. Heat and crowd, and 
midnight suppers, or lonely midnight grumblings and reflections, per- 
petual excitement, fatigue, overwork, too much wine, and the almost 
incessant cigar,—these began to take effect just as I might reasonably 
have expected. I found that my voice already was beginning to show 
signs of suffering. Nobody else noticed it yet; but‘I could not be 
deceived. I consulted a medical man, who recommended rest and 
country air; and I thought of acting on his advice soon—some time, 
perhaps, when the season was over, or next year, or whenever con- 
venient. 

Meanwhile I went on as before ; I mixed a great deal with joyous 
company of all kinds. A positive necessity for distraction of some 
sort seemed to have seized hold of me, and it even appeared as if dis- 
traction relieved my mind and improved my physical condition. The 
resolve to give up the stage and go to America, supplied a delightful 
excuse and temptation. It would be clearly a waste of power, an unne- 
cessary vexation, to put myself under heavy restraint just now, when 
so short a time was to bring about a total change of life and habits. 
The fresh manly life of the New World would soon restore me to that 
physical strength and brightness of temperament which I used to enjoy. 
No use, then, in beginning any reform before I undertake the enter- 
prise which shall change scene and habits and life altogether. 

I sometimes even thought of the expediency of marrying and 
ranging myself; taking a companion with me to America to be a 
backwoodsman’s wife. But I always ended by dismissing the idea as 
one that brought up a sensation of repulsiveness with it. To begin 
with, I knew nobody whom I would or could marry. Most of the 
women I knew were singers or actresses; and I saw most of them 
too closely to be likely to fall in love with any, even ifa deeper and 
earlier feeling did not absorb my heart. There was one to whom at 
times I did feel myself slightly attracted ; she was the little French- 
woman with whom I had had a sort of flirtation on the evening when 
I otherwise made a fool of myself at Christina’s apartments. She did 
not discourage my attentions whenever they were offered, and I did 
sometimes pay court to her. She was young, and very pretty. She 
was not witty or intellectual, or gifted with any conversational power 
beyond what mere animal vivacity and flow of talk may give. I donot 
know why on earth I cared for her company, except that she was easy 
of access and full of life, and her society served to distract me, just 
as smoking or drinking might. 

My new friend, who called herself Mdlle. Finola, and was the 
daughter, I came to know, of a fat couple who sold slippers in one of 
the passages of the Palais Royal, was a girl with a very agreeable light 
French sort of soprano voice, and pleasing vivacious ways, and an inor- 
dinate amount of self-conceit. She was not by any means a bad little 
person, and would rather, all things being equal, do a kindly thing 
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than not. She was, I have no doubt, practically, or as Heine would say, 
anatomically, virtuous ; but she had no particular prejudice in favour 
of virtue, and probably never troubled herself much by thinking on the 
subject. Her ideas of life consisted of flattery, singing, lyrical suc- 
cesses, complimentary critiques in newspapers, jewels, crinoline (crino- 
line was rather a new fashion then), pleasant little dinners and sup- 
pers, carriages, and a fair prospect ofa brilliant match. She had no 
more true lyrical genius than an Italian-boy’s monkey; but she some- 
times captivated audiences, and set them applauding with a genuine 
enthusiasm which Pasta might have failed to arouse. ‘She had a quick 
arch way of glinting with her eyes, which conveyed to some people an 
idea of immense latent humour and espiéglerie, that, I can answer for 
it, had no existence in my little friend’s mental constitution. She 
turned her bright beaming orbs in flashing rapidity from stalls to 
boxes in a manner which irresistibly kept attention alive. Who could 
withdraw his interest for a moment from the stage when he could not 
tell but that the very next moment those glittering laughing brown 
eyes might roguishly seek out his own? She had apparently the 
faculty of eye-flirting with every man in a whole theatre in turn. Then 
she shrugged her very full, white, and bare shoulders with such a 
piquancy, and had such quick graceful gestures, and so fluttered her 
pretty plumage, that it was quite a pleasant sight to see. Of course, 
all this told with much more decided effect in the Italiens, or some 
such house, than in one of our great temples of opera; but even in 
our vast house it had its effect upon the limited section from whom 
the rest of the audience, and the town generally, took their time. 

Not, however, to be merely piguante and vivacious, Mdlle. Finola 
had a way of throwing a momentary gleam of tender softness into her 
eyes, and looking pensively before her, as if consciousness had with- 
drawn itself wholly from the audience, and buried itself in the depths 
of some sweet inner sadness; and she so trilled out a prolonged, plain- 
tive, and dreamy note, that people sometimes declared her pathetic 
power quite equal to her humour and vivacity. When ordinary ob- 
servers note any little effect produced with ease, they are apt to believe 
that the performer has a capacity for doing something infinitely greater, 
if he or she would only try, and did but care to succeed. A sad mistake 
generally ; for on the stage and in real life we almost invariably do all 
we can and the best we can; and that which you see is the display of 
our whole stock of capability. But audiences could not readily believe 
that the one little bit of effective show had exhausted Mdlle. Finola’s 
whole resources. The result was that in her own parts, Rosinas, Figlias 
del Reggimento, and so on, she was greatly admired, and her little tricks 
of instinctive coquetry and vivacity were accepted by many as the de- 
liberate and triumphant efforts of graceful art, if not indeed the stray 
sparks which indicated the existence of a latent fire of true lyrical 
genius. 
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Now this little personage was beginning to be very popular about 
the time when Christina’s husband came to London. She had not in- 
deed come as yet into any sort of antagonism or rivalry with Madame 
Reichstein, and they never sang together; but Finola’s nights were 
usually very successful, and she was even rallying a sort of party 
round her both in audiences and critics. Perhaps Christina’s pas- 
sionate enthusiastic style had begun to be too much for some of her 
hearers. True art is a sad strain upon the intellects of many of us; 
and little Finola was a great relief. She was Offenbach after Meyer- 
beer; and a good many occupants of opera-stalls to-day know what 
that means, and can appreciate the charming relaxation to wearied 
inanity which it implies. And though not as yet anything of a rival 
to Christina, Finola was beginning to be talked about a good deal. I 
don’t think Christina at this time cared in the least, or grudged the 
little thing any sprays of laurel that might fall to her. But she always 
affected to think me an admirer of Finola, one of Finola’s party, and 
indeed, more than that, one of Finola’s lovers; and at last, out of pure 
spleen at being so set down, I acted intentionally as if I were one of 
that silly throng; and as Mdlle. Finola liked flirting with anyone, she 
showed herself willing enough to flirt with me. 

I have spoken of all this for the purpose of showing how matters 
stood as regarded Christina and myself just about the time when her 
husband made his appearance so unexpectedly in London. We— 
Christina and I—were on strange, cold, almost unfriendly terms, so far 
as all outer appearances went. My soul was still filled with love for 
her, wildly dashed sometimes with a bitterness not much unlike hate. 
She, on her side, seemed to me to be leading the life almost of a frivo- 
lous, careless, heartless coquette; I was drifting away from all my old 
moorings of steadfastness and perseverance and patience, and becom- 
ing an idler with the idle; I drank midnight, and thought midnight, 
as the phrase has it. With the sudden appearance of the Italian exile 
came a change in all our relationships; chance, utter chance, con- 
spired with his own character and purpose, and the place he held in 
Christina’s life, to make his presence the source of change and event to 
all of us. 

In a very short time after his coming, Signor Salaris became the 
recognised lion of the London season. He had, in the émpresario’s sense 
of the word, quite a wonderful success. He delivered lectures on his 
imprisonment and his escape, which crowded Willis’s Rooms, and filled 
King-street with coronetted carriages. He pleaded the cause of his 
country ; he called upon England to regard the independence of Italy 
as Europe’s most pressing and vital question; and countesses clapped 
their kid-gloved hands and waved their perfumed handkerchiefs. He 
dined now with a Cabinet minister, and now with the leader of the 
Opposition. He spent great part of his time at Mr. Lyndon’s. He was 
intrigued for and battled for, as the attraction of evening-parties. He 
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bore it all patiently, as one who does a work of drudgery with a good 
object ; but he smiled sadly and shook his head when one congratulated 
him privately on his success. I once told him he ought to be a proud 
man. He said he felt profoundly discouraged. A great illusion, he 
calmly said, was gone. = England, he now knew, would do nothing for 
his country. He had come to plead for protection and help. He found 
himself the hero of a carnival scene, pelted with flowers and sugar- 
plums. 

I am not a politician, and this is not a political story. I introduce 
the subject of Salaris and his success, because at this time in one way, 
as later in another, it affected my own life. 

I went one evening to hear my new friend tell his story nnd make 
his appeal in Willis’s Rooms. I went alone; the room was crowded; 
Mr. Lyndon M.P. presided. There were present what Ned Lambert 
would have called “no end of swells.” Salaris was speaking when I got 
in. He was really not, in the rhetorical sense, an eloquent man. He 
had nothing of Kossuth about him, nor had his style anything of the 
poetic grandiloquence of Mazzini. He talked in a simple, severe, un- 
pretending sort of way, with hardly any gesticulation. The sincerity 
of his purpose, the clear straightforwardness of his language, the sweet- 
ness of his expression, made the great charm which, added of course to 
the romantic nature of his reeent escape, delighted the West-end. He 
was a novelty in the way of exiles. He positively seemed, I heard a 
lady near me remark, quite like an English gentleman. In fact, the 
Thaddeus of Warsaw personage was played out; and the West-end 
now thrilled with a new sensation, to see an escaped and exiled patriot 
who looked like an ordinary gentleman, and spoke as composedly as 
a financial member of Parliament. 

I looked round the room, expecting to see Christina there. I was 
not disappointed. She was seated two or three rows of seats away 
from me, and she looked very handsome, but melancholy, and a little 
fatigued. She was apparently not listening much more attentively 
than I was. She saw me, and nodded a salutation, and whispered 
something to a lady at her side. The lady, who seemed to have been 
listening very closely to the speaker, looked up, and glanced towards 
me. She was very young—about nineteen, perhaps—with a delicate, 
clearly-shaped, youthful Madonna face, and eyes that had a tender 
violet light in them. They were eyes that did not flash or glitter or 
sparkle. They rested on you with.a quiet luminous depth, like the 
light a planet seems to give. Her face had a thoughtful, sweet, al- 
most sad expression until the violet light arising in the eyes suffused 
the whole countenance with its genial radiancy. It was a face not to 
be forgotten, once you had seen it ; and I had not forgotten it, for I had 
seen it before, and had many a time wished to see it again. It was the 
face of Mr. Lyndon’s youngest daughter ; the girl to whom I had spoken 
in Palace-yard when wild Stephen Lyndon made his absurd mistake. 
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Did you ever on an evening of reckless revelry, amid an atmosphere 
steaming with heat and lights and the fumes of wine, in a room ring- 
ing with laughter and frivolity, suddenly open a window, and looking 
out, catch a glimpse of the blue summer heaven and the pure light of 
the stars? If so, you will understand how I felt when I looked up 
from the increasing degeneracy of my life, with its foolish excitements 
and its barren spasmodic passion, and saw the face of Lilla Lyndon. 

I glanced many times to where she sat, and I forgot the cause of 
Italy’s independence. Once, only once, she looked towards me. 

There was a slight movement on the platform; a letter was handed 
to Mr. Lyndon. That gentleman said a word to the lecturer, who at 
once stopped, bowed, and drew back; and Mr. Lyndon rising came to 
the front and apologised for having to leave the chair. He was obliged 
to go down to the House immediately. His’ distinguished friend the 
Dean of some place or other, whose remarkable work recently pub- 
lished had proved how well he understood the Italian question and 
how thoroughly he sympathised with the cause of Italy, had kindly 
consented to take the chair. There was a murmur of genteel applause 
for Mr. Lyndon, another for the Dean, as the latter gracefully threw 
himself into the vacated chair ; and then Mr. Lyndon disappeared from 
the platform, the lecture went on, and the audience settled itself to 
listen as before. 

Once and only once did Salaris make any attempt at eloquence ; 
and even that was but the eloquence of passionate conviction. It was 
at the close, where he proclaimed, rather than merely predicted, to his 
hearers that, let who would be friend or foe, the day of Italy’s inde- 
pendence was sure and near. ‘Only yesterday,” he said, “an English 
lady—I see her now in this room—gave me as an omen of good a 
translation of a noble poem by a great living: poet, a German, which 
bids my country be of good cheer and expect her deliverance. Will 
you listen to a few lines? The German poet reminds my country of the 
story of Penelope: how she was fair, and persecuted for her beauty, 
and how the reckless strangers revelled in her hall: 


Twenty years the purple tissue span she weeping on her throne ; 
Twenty years in bitter sorrow, nurtured her belovéd son ; 

Twenty years remained she faithful to her husband and her name— 
Weeping, hoping, sending seekers—lo, and her Ulysses. came! 


Woe to the audacious wooers when they heard the avenger’s tread, 
And the bitter death-charged arrows from his clanging bow were sped ; 
With the red blood of the strangers hall and pavement dripping lay, 
And a fearful feast of vengeance then was held at Ithaca. 


Knowest thou that song, Italia? Listen, and in patience wait, 

Even although the swarm of strangers throng through thy ancestral gate ; 
Rear thy sons to fearless manhood, though with many a burning tear; 
Wait and hope; thy hour is coming; thy Ulysses too is near. 


To the closing lines he gave all the dignity, the thrilling force, the 
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strength of pathos and of hope, which the words deserved, and which 
his penetrating voice, his noble earnestness, his expression, now ani- 
mated, could lend. “It is,” he added slowly, “the poetry, the hope, 
the encouragement of a German! Quod minime reris! The sympathy 
and the hope are the more welcome, the more delightful. I accept the 
omen for my country, and I say to her: 


‘Wait and hope; thy hour is coming; thy Ulysses too is near.’” 


He remained for a moment motionless and silent, and the audience 
did not know whether he had finished or not; then his hand dropped 
upon the desk near him, and he bowed to the assemblage, and drew 
back from the front of the platform. 

There was quite a cordial and enthusiastic demonstration of ap- 
plause; and then began the rustling of silks, and calling of carriages, 
and the babble of talk with acquaintances, and the crowding on the 
stuirs. 

The moment the movement of departure began, Madame Reichstein 
invited me by a look to come to her. She and Miss Lyndon had with- 
drawn into a corner a little out of the stream of the departing crowd. 
I made my way through groups of people and over trailing skirts to 
where they stood. 

“ How did you like it?” were Christina’s first words; and then 
without waiting for an answer she said, “‘I wish to introduce you to 
Miss Lyndon—Miss Lilla Lyndon.” 

Before the ceremony of introduction was well through, two or three 
acquaintances closed round Madame Reichstein, and Miss Lyndon and 
I were left for the moment together. 

“ Am I wrong, Mr. Temple,” she said, “in thinking that we have 
met and spoken together before ?” 

“No, Miss Lyndon, you are quite right.” 

“That day in Palace-yard, when that poor man came up and 
stopped the carriage and called me by my name?” 

“That was the day. You have a good memory.” 

“Tt made a painful impression on me, that scene and that poor 
man. I thought I could not have been mistaken, Mr. Temple, in you, 
when I saw you a few nights ago for the first time since that day. 
May I congratulate you now on your success—on the name you have 
won since I first saw you? It always gave me pleasure to believe that 
it was you with whom I had spoken that day, for you were kind to 
that strange poor creature.” 

This was a subject that somewhat embarrassed me; I turned to 
something else. 

‘“‘ The lines that Signor Salaris recited were translated by you, Miss 
Lyndon, I venture to think ?” 

“They were. Did you like them ?” 

‘“‘T thought them noble in spirit, and I hope prophetic; and they 
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sounded to me—I have not seen the original—like a pure and exquisite 
translation.” 

“TI am very glad; they are Geibel’s. ‘They seemed to me prophetic, 
and so I showed them to Signor Salaris. He is a noble creature, and 
I hope whatever he engages in may succeed; but I don’t understand 
much of Italian affairs.” 

“Nor I, indeed, Miss Lyndon.” 

“Not you? And yet you ought to be at least a sort of stepson of 
Italy.” 

“T only know my stepmother’s voice. Her interests she keeps for 
her own children.” 

“We are going, Emanuel,” said Christina, who was leaning on the 
arm of some gentleman. 

I offered Miss Lyndon my arm, and she leaned on it: I felt the 
pressure of her light touch, and I was thrilled by it. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Temple,” she said, as we descended the stairs, 
“T have never ceased to think that there was some mystery about that 
man in Palace-yard which I ought to know, and that you could explain 
it. How did he come to know my name, and why did his face seem so 
strange and yet so familiar to me? Will you tell me?” 

“Pray, Miss Lyndon, don’t ask me; I cannot tell you anything 
about him—at least not now; not without thinking over it. The secret, 
if it be one, may not be mine to tell.” 

‘‘Then there is something ?” 

“‘ There is.” 

“And he had some reason for knowing me and calling me by my 
name ?” 

‘*‘ Pray don’t ask any more. He had.” 

“T knew it,” she said; and an unconscious vibration passed from 
her arm to mine. 

“Some time, Miss Lyndon, you may know all; and it may be in 
your power to do good by the knowledge to people who are unhappy, 
and who don’t deserve to be so.” 

She looked into my face, with surprise and deep interest in her 
clear pensive eyes. 

Christina was already at the door of her little brougham waiting 
for us. I handed Miss Lyndon in. Christina gave me her hand with- 
out a word, and I saw a strange expression in her face, as if something 
had both perplexed and irritated her. 1 could not understand it. 

Miss Lyndon held out her delicate little hand with a frank and 
friendly expression. I touched it, and the light pressure lingered long 
with me. As I left the place, I felt like one on whom the first breath 
of some purifying and sacred influence has fallen. The presence of 
this girl had strangely affected me when first I saw her, and I had 
never forgotten the sensation. Now it filled me almost wholly. It 
was indescribable; at least, I cannot describe it any better than by 
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saying that while the presence of Christina seemed to allure me with 
the rich incense of flowers, that of Lilla Lyndon made me thoughtful 
and fall of pure regret and humility, like the light of the stars. 

In most stories of ghosts and demons and*warlocks, is it not suffi- 
cient to speak of the odious and supernatural creature in order to 
evoke his presence? Apparently some spell of the same kind haunted 
me this night. Miss Lyndon and I had spoken of the man who ac- 
costed her in Palace-yard ; I had never seen him since my return from 
Italy. I had hardly got a dozen paces from the door of Willis’s Rooms 
when I came straight on him. 

Keeping the same side as you walk from Willis’s Rooms towards 
St. James’s-square, you may see as you look across the street a row of 
white and stuccoed houses on the other side, one of which has a fame 
attached to it. When I nearly fell over Stephen Lyndon, he was stand- 
ing on the edge of the footpath, looking up at that particular house. 
He did not seem a day older than when I saw him last. He wore the 
black wig as before, and was rather better dressed than I had seen him 
on some former occasions, though not up to the mark of one memorable 
occasion when he came out resplendent. It seemed to me, too, that 
there was a little more of quietness and caution about him than was 
his wont in earlier times. 

I did not know then that he was there waiting for me. So I felt 
vexed when I nearly ran up against him, and recognised him in the 
clear moonlight of a beautiful night, and saw that he had recognised 
me, and there was no escape without at least a parley. 

“Good-evening, Temple,” he said in the coolest and easiest kind 
of way, as if we had met only the night before last; and he quietly 
laid his hand on my arm and stayed my going farther. “I have been 
contemplating that house over there; the first of the row. I have been 
meditating, Temple. An exile lived there once, my child of song—an 
illustrious exile. Where is he now, Temple? Only on a throne, my 
swan. There are exiles and exiles, Temple. Our patriotic and ban- 
ished friend Salaris will hardly, I think, come to so brilliant a place. 
The throne for one conspirator, and the prison or very likely the block 
for another. Crowns for the crowns that have brains under them ; 
blocks for the blockheads. He is a gifted and touching blockhead, 
that friend of ours, Mr. Temple. I like him; but I was always a child 
of sentiment. I saw you in Willis’s Rooms.” 

‘“‘ Were you there ?” 

“I was there; O yes. He and I, you know, are old friends. I saw 
Goodboy on the platform, and he saw me. I think he winced a little, 
bat it was a lost fear. I have given up my notion of doing anything 
with him in the way of street-scenes.”’ 

“T am very glad to hear it. I do hope you have turned decent and 
honourable and manly. Mr. Lyndon, there are many reasons why I 
wish you well.” 
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“Thanks ; I daresay. I really believe you, Temple; and I think 
you are a good sort of fellow in your way. Yes, I am quite a reformed 
man. In fact, Temple, he was too much for me that way.” 

“What way?” 

“You never heard, then ?” 

“T have not heard anything about you for a long time.” 

. “True; you were away in Italian myrtle-bowers, and that sort of 
delightful thing. Well, I opened fire regularly on Goodboy; waylaid 
him at his door; pursued him to the House, to the Club, to the Opera. 
What do you think he did? He coolly took the bull by the horns. 
He gave me in charge to a policeman; he followed up the charge at 
the police-court ; he delivered his version of the business with a dig- 
nified moek humility which quite touched and charmed ‘the worthy 
magistrate. He recounted all the things he had done for me, and 
all our venerable father had done; and it was a magnificent scene, 
quite. And do you know, Temple, while the whole thing was a hideous 
lie from beginning to end, there was not a word in it which was not 
literally true? It put me in an unpleasant light; that I must frankly 
confess. Well, there was nothing for me but to find bail—which of 
course I couldn’t do—or be sent to prison, or pledge my honour to 
molest him no more—in that way. Temple, I was defeated. I had 
fought Respectability, and was overthrown! At least, I had the sense 
to know that I was beaten, and I surrendered and promised.” 

“T am very glad to hear it.” 

“Are you? SolI daresay is Goodboy. But wait for the end. Do 
you ever read the Greek dramatists, Temple? I suppose not. Well, 
there is some good advice given by one of them about counting no 
man successful until you have seen the game all out. You just wait. 
If I detested Goodboy before, do you think I like him any better now? 
Do you know, the cunning old boy managed so well, that not a line of 
the business. got into the papers; so that I had not even the satisfaction 
of bringing open scandal on him. I wrote letter after letter to the 
papers; need I say that no editor did me the favour of putting the 
tale of the wrongs I had suffered into print? Well, there’s enough of 
that. I have had rather a hard life of it since. Give you my word, I 
don’t think anything could have kept me up but my deep religious 
feeling and my determination to be revenged upon my enemies. I 
thought it well to retire from the metropolis for a little. I broke 
loose from my base, and marched right into the heart of the country— 
Liverpool, Manchester, and that sort of place. Coarse, cloddish, with- 
out soul, without humour, and, let me tell you, by no means green or 
awkward with the cards and the billiards. Ah, mon Diew/ it was hard 
and dull. No matter, I live! Providentially preserved, I still live! 
I return to town at last, led doubtless by my star. I find two of my 
old acquaintances established as lions of the season. You are one; 
my Carbonaro of Willis’s Rooms is the other. Good Heaven, it ought 
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to teach the vainest of us a lesson in modesty, when such people can 
be successful.” 

We were now walking round St. James’s-square. We might have 
been mistaken for two dear and intimate friends. Lyndon was leaning 
affectionately on my arm, even when he was propounding lessons of 
humility drawn from the incomprehensible fact that such a personage 
as I had succeeded. 

I thought of him then as I had thought of him always since our 
first meeting—as a hopeless old reprobate, whose inner nature no power 
on earth could touch, and whose utterly selfish and heartless levity could 
only be explained or excused by the theory that something not unlike 
insanity was mingled with his blood. Yet I now walked with him, 
listened to him, allowed him to lean on me, felt even a positive interest 
in his welfare. 

Why? Was it for the sake of Ned Lambert and his love, and my 
sincere friendship for them both ? 

In sad sober truth, it was not. 

It was because the thoughtful violet eyes of Lilla Lyndon the 
younger had looked into mine with kindly interest while she spoke of 
this man. The thought of her transfigured him in my mind. Nay, 
this miserable wretch was a sort of link between us. His very misery 
might be the cause of our meeting again. 

And at this time I had no more thought of loving Lilla Lyndon 
than I had of falling in love with a saint or a star. I still believed 
that my life was to be for ever shadowed and frustrated by hopeless 
unfading passion for Christina Reichstein. 

I listened, then, to Lyndon’s talk, and even encouraged him, and 
assured him I would save him if I could. 

‘* Now that,” he said, “is the very thing I am coming at. I really 
do think, Temple, that you are a sincere sort of person; and that you 
mean what you say. My daughter has disappeared somewhere; I 
cannot find out where ; and I don’t suppose, you know, that it much 
matters, because I daresay the girl is hard up, and drudging and toil- 
ing, and that sort of thing, and of course she couldn’t do anything for 
me. I should think Goodboy turned her adrift; he’s quite mean enough 
for it. Well, you see, it’s no use my looking her up. Do you know, 
I am so sensitive, and epicurean, and chivalrous in all my ways, that 
I can’t bear to see women who are drudging and poor and overworked. 
It isn’t the poetic idea of womanhood, is it? Women don’t look as if 
they ought to be seen then. They get pale and washed-out-looking, 
and the plump outlines go, and their hands look dirty and needle- 
marked, and all the rest of it. No; I really prefer, as a father, not to 
see my daughter just now. You follow me, Temple ?” 

“TJ do,” was my grim reply. Even the colour of those violet eyes 
was fading from my mind as he talked in this way. 

“You appreciate what I mean ?” 
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“ Quite,” I replied more grimly. 

“* Now, on the other hand, look at my niece. Aha, have I touched 
you?” I suppose I started. “There is a lovely girl, charming to 
look at ; a little pale, you will say; but so very interesting, and with 
such an expression of goodness. Now, Temple, don’t you think she 
could be brought to do something for me? Don’t you think, at least, 
she ought to be allowed to know of my existence? I know it’s kept 
a secret from her. I know she is ignorant of the tender tie that binds 
her to me. Now, Temple, my boy, here is your opportunity! You 
know her; you are in your own way a kind of suceess, and I daresay 
would pass off easily upon her—she’s evidently very green and innocent 
—as quite a distinguished and delightful sort of person. I saw you 
handing her to the carriage to-day; you did the thing quite in good 
style; I daresay she wouldn’t notice any difference. Now, your motive 
cannot be suspected. Mine, I confess, is open to misinterpretation! 
Temple, do a benevolent deed. Here is an outcast uncle panting for 
love and redemption, and very, very hard up. There is a lovely niece, 
with her little bosom overflowing with family affection and benevolence 
and romantic nonsense of all kinds, and with unlimited influence over 
papa’s purse. Temple, need I say more? You have a heart, and quite 
a presentable appearance. Bring us together, and look for your reward 
Above.” 

I managed to escape at last, without making a promise of any kind; 
but he squeezed my hand warmly, accepted a trifling loan, and went 
away humming a hopeful tune. 





GOLD 


Tue Bank-rate has gone up. Such an announcement, even if the rise 
were far greater than what has taken place, would fall languidly upon 
the ear of the charmed circle of Belgravian Society. And the fact is 
worthy of attention, as showing how heterogeneous is the immense 
population grouped within the precincts of London, and how distinct 
from one another are some of the circles of life into which this huge 
metropolis may be divided even geographically. The true Belgravian 
world is severed by a wide gulf from that busy heart of London called 
the City. A financial cyclone may be revolving with destructive force 
in the narrow precinct which has the Bank and the Royal Exchange 
for its centre, while not a breath disturbs the serenity of Belgravia. 
The high world of Fashion is far removed from the turmoil and terrible 
fluctuations which beset Trade. Like the gods of Olympus, it looks 
down in calm upon the storms that agitate the world below. The 
denizens of Belgravia—the créme de la créme of Society—derive their 
revenues from the stable Land, not from the shifting profits of Com- 
merce. And hence, during the terrible crisis of May 1866, when mat- 
ters were at their worst, and when the highest names and most power- 
ful establishments in the City were tottering for want of ready-money, 
it was noticed as a remarkable thing that a sale of diamonds, jewels, 
and articles of vir/i, at the West-end, went off with the greatest brisk- 
ness. While City men were in such straits that they could hardly, if 
at all, raise money even upon the most valuable securities, ready cash 
was as rife as ever, even for the purchase of mere ornaments and luxu- 
ries of Art, in the serene Olympus of Belgravia. 

But, quitting West-end circles for a while, let us examine the real 
character of the financial event which—certainly not from its magni- 
tude, but chiefly from its suddenness—excited so much interest in the 
City. The rise of the Bank-rate was only 1 per cent, and, after the 
rise, the Bank-rate was no higher than 4 per cent,—which is just the 
ordinary rate of discount in this country. Nevertheless, the effect of 
the change was comparatively very great: for, before the close of the 
day on which the change was made, the mercantile community had to 
pay about one-half more to the banks for discount-accommodation than 
they had done upon similar bills discounted in the forenoon. Now 
what was the cause of this rise in the Bank-rate? The rise itself, as 
we have said, was comparatively trivial; but the cause of it, we think, 
is a matter of no small importance. 

There are two legitimate grounds for raising the Bank-rate: and 
these grounds are quite different from each other in their character, 
nor do they necessarily go together. One of these is, an increased de- 
mand for loans on the part of the public; the other is a decrease of 
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gold in the Bank. The first of these causes operates in a way perfectly 
intelligible to all. The banks have a certain amount of money to 
lend, and their whole profits arise from their lending this money to the 
public at the highest rate which they can get for it. Accordingly 
when an increased demand for loans arises, the banks naturally charge 
higher rates for the use of their money than before. All classes of 
traders act in the same way. Banks trade in lending money, as a mer- 
chant trades in the sale of goods. And just as a corn-merchant raises 
the price of his stock of grain when a dearth occurs, so do banks 
charge more for the use of their stock of money when the public wants 
more loans than usual. In both cases, it is true, there might be no 
rise of price. The portion of his stock which the corn-merchant sells 
at 80s. the quarter after a dearth has set in, cost him no more than 
the other portion which he had willingly sold at 60s. a few weeks pre- 
vious. In like manner, the stock of money which a bank has to lend 
costs it no more after an increased demand for loans sets-in than be- 
fore. But the Bank, like the corn-merchant in a time of dearth, finds 
that at such times it can get a higher price for the commodity in which 
it trades; and hence, quite legitimately, it avails itself of the wants of 
the public to increase its own profits. 

The other cause of a rise in the Bank-rate is a decrease in the stock 
of gold in bank. The demand for loans on the part of the public may 
remain at the usual amount, but the lending-power of the Bank is 
diminished. Accordingly, having less money to lend, the Bank seeks 
to charge more for its loans, in order to maintain its profits at the 
usual rate. This is quite natural. The same principle prevails in 
every department of trade. The dealer, whether in money or in goods, 
always endeavours to get the highest price he can,—this, in fact, is the 
whoie object of trade. 

The Crisis of 1866 offers an example of a rise in the Bank-rate, 
owing to an increased demand for loans on the part of the public, 
but without any important decrease of the Bank’s stock of gold, and 
while the stock of gold in the country (as shown by the excess of 
imports over exports) was being largely increased. Of the great and 
sudden increase in the demand for loans which then took place, we 
need say nothing—everyone knows it. But it is most important to 
notice that, so far from there having been any drain of gold during 
or prior to the Crisis, the imports exceeded the exports in the first 
six months of 1866 to the extent of five millions sterling. And even 
in the critical month of May, the imports of gold exceeded by one- 
half the amount of the exports—the former being 322,870, and the 
latter 242,3302. And in the Bank there were at the worst time of 
the Crisis nearly twelve millions of gold more than the public either 
needed or asked for—although this large amount of gold was needed 
(under the Act of 1844) by the Bank itself. And the upshot of the 
whole case was, 2 minimum Bank-rate of 10 per cent, fearful losses to 
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the public, and the largest amount of profits to the Bank (975,655/.) 
ever made by that establishment in any half-year of its existence. 

As is well known, and as the above case amply shows, under our 
present Bank Act a most serious monetary difficulty may be experienced 
even when an enormous quantity of gold lies in the Bank neither wanted 
nor asked for by the public. But it is important to notice that the 
course of action adopted by the Bank Directors of late years has been 
such as to aggravate the defects of the Act of 1844, and to render the 
operation of that Act still more oppressive to the public. Until nine 
or ten years ago, when there were twelve millions of gold in the Bank, 
the Bank-rate was little more than half what it is now in similar cir- 
cumstances. The supporters of the Bank Act and of the Bank man- 
agement eulogise this as an increase of prudence on the part of the 
Directors: but, whatever be the correct term for such conduct, it at 
least tends to increase the Bank’s profits. 

Gold under the Act of 1844 plays a terribly important part in our 
monetary system compared with what it used to do: and as a fresh 
instance of this, we may state that the recent rise in the Bank-rate has 
been attributed mainly to the pitifully small sum of 240,000/. in gold 
having been sent to America!—although the amount of gold still in 
bank was no less than 17} millions sterling. This is too preposterous: 
but the true cause was due simply to a periodical and temporary inci- 
dent which of itself ought not to affect the Bank-rate of the country. 
There are periodic tides in the currency—in the public requirement 
for notes and coin; and of these tides, the most regular are those 
which occur at the end of each quarter. These quarterly tides are 
produced by the Government payment of salaries, of the dividends on 
the National Debt, &c., and also by the payment of rent and other 
quarterly obligations on the part of the community at large. These 
quarterly payments usually occasion a withdrawal of a million and a 
half of money, in notes and coin, from the Bank; but the withdrawal 
is merely momentary: in three weeks’ time all this money finds its 
way back to the Bank in the shape of new deposits. An incident of 
this kind certainly does not justify a rise of the Bank-rate. 

We do not raise any grave objection to the recent elevation of 
the Bank-rate, for the rate is still no higher than usually prevails in 
this country. We simply desire to point out that the recent rise was 
made only in consequence of a periodic and momentary increase in 
the demand for notes and coin, which of itself does not justify a rise 
of the rate of discount. And the other matter which we have in view 
is to remind the public of a plain fact, which seems to be too little 
remembered, that the Bank acts (and quite rightly) just on the same 
principle as other traders—namely, at all times to charge the highest 
terms it can get for the commodity in which it deals, and to take 
advantage of every incident, however momentary, to raise its charges 
as against the public. 
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THE DREAMING SEA 


I. 


I HAVE been told there is a wondrous land, 
Fairer than other in this darker earth ; 

Tis girded in by mountains huge, that stand 
Changeless since first the old world saw its birth. 


Grim giants they, which guard it closely round ; 
Sheer from their heights the precipices fall, 
Barring it in with adamantine wall, 

And closing it from outer sight and sound, 


Save where a cleft lets a bright river through, 
Seeming to sleep, but flowing onward still, 
Waving the reeds that slowly rustle too, 
And all the shore with slumb’rous murmurs fill. 


The very air is drowsy, and the sun 
Shines through a veil with soft light dimly shed ; 
Faintly the blue sky glimmers overhead, 

Faintly the rivers whisper as they run; 


Stealing along, and flowing to a mere, 

Blue, bright, and calm, yet treacherous and deep ; 
No ripple stirs upon its surface clear, 

It seems as dead, yet doth it only sleep: 


It sleeps, wrapt in a vapour close and dim, 
Floating and breaking like a summer cloud, 
Which sunshine melts into an airy shroud, 

Wherein faint images, like visions, swim: 


It sleeps above the stilly depth profound ; 
Nor only sleeps, for shapes and forms there seem 
That it doth fashion, changing like a dream, 
They gather, flit, and pass without a sound. 


Beneath the wave they float, and you may see 
Others above it, passing from the gaze, 
Fair, lovely phantoms, in the glimmering haze ; 
Therefore men call that mere “ the Dreaming Sea.” 
VOL. VIII. Y 
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I. 

There are strange people in that land of shade ; 
They idly watch the visions that they see 
Vanishing slowly into vacancy, 

And others follow, and as slowly fade ; 


Like from a glass reflecting form and face, 
Which, passing, leave it glittering as before, 
Till others flit and fill the vacant place, 
Then darkness follows, and we see no more. 


And if you ask them what they watch so long, 
So silent, with a fixed and dreamy gaze, 
They point unto the ever-shifting haze, 

And answer low, like echoes of a song: 


“ These are our dreams—we find them here again ; 
Once they all fled from our impassioned grasp, 
But here our truant bliss once more we clasp; 
We hold our joys, and leave far off our pain. 


Here flits their beauty, and to aching eyes 
Brings what the world crushed in its iron hand ; 
Here, lovelier than before, for aye they stand, 
Visions of joy to love and idolise ; 


Here those dear faces which we lost below, 
Here those loved voices, low and sweet in tone, 
Anew exist for us, and here alone, 

Traced in the mists that glimmer to and fro. 


Here spring again, as with a fairer birth, 
Sunset’s bright clouds, the warm wind’s perfumed breath ; 
The rose’s blush, untouched by time or death ; 

The grace, the glow, the glory of the earth ; 


The dreams of joy, the smile, that faded soon ; 
The hopes that died, the love that grew so faint ; 
Earth’s fairest fruits, undimmed by blight or taint ; 
Life’s sweetest echoes, chimed in perfect tune. 


Why should we struggle vainly with our lot, 
When we have gained these shores of calmer joys, 
Far from the heat, the hurry, and the noise 

Of that stern world by which we are forgot? 


Pleasures are here that are not bought and sold, 
That with a beauty and enchantment rare 
Bid us forget the weary, grinding care 

Of the old life that was so hard and cold. 
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So cold! so hard! Ah me! why should we tire, 
To dash ourselves against its iron bars, 
Or lie crushed down by its triumphal cars, 
Until not only joy but hope and life.expire ? 


Enough of care and toil, of wounds and woe, 
Enough of sobbing-out our weary pain, 
Enough of tears, that fall like bitter rain, 

Enough of wrecks and heartbreak there below. 


Trouble us not; our old life fades and falls ; 
It passes, but we care not; let it rest ; 
While we can here gain all we love the best, 
Trouble us not—we care not what befalls !’’ 


III. 
Yet sometimes comes a change across the mere, 
A shiver passes o’er it, and there rise 
Dark struggling forms with wild and awful eyes, 
And hollow sounds fall muffled on the ear ; 


They mingle strangely with the phantoms fair ; 
The heavens grow dark ; and the grim undertone 
Seems to reécho shriek and wail and moan, 

That quiver through the dull and drowsy air ; 


And then there comes, sounding along the shore, 
The growling of the thunder far away, 
The darkness rises and blots out the day, 
And the storm bursts with loud and fearful roar. 


It rends the vapours with its mighty breath, 
Tossing them wildly through the gloomy air ; 
The sea is rough and cold, the shore is bare, 

And the land turneth to a land of death. 


Briers and thorns and rough unsightly stones 
Show in the glaring light of cruel day ; 
The flowers, the mossy banks all pass away, 
And bare skulls grin, white among dead-men’s bones. 


Then all the shivering wanderers ye behold, 
Wistful and weary, seeking something lost, 
Seeking the visions whirled away and tossed, 

Leaving them bare and naked in the cold ; 


Pale ghosts, that wildly throw their heads on high, 
And gaze with woful yet all-tearless eyes, 
Questioning all things with a mute surprise, 

And crouching helpless neath the bitter sky ; 
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Till the air groweth still and close and warm, 
And the mists gather with their glimmering haze, 
The treacherous image on the water plays, 

And back returns the dim enchanting charm. 


Then rest they all again upon the shore, 
Watching the phantoms gathering all the while; 
They welcome them with faint and gentle smile, 
And deem that these shall pass away no more. 


IV. 


Ah, yes; ’tis sweet (we know it but too well), 

Ere comes cold truth, which all too soon arrives, 
To live once more by memory’s misty spell, 

To live our dreams, and dream away our lives: 


To bid awhile the weary labour cease, 
To let our lives, by many a tempest tost, 
Gather in fancy bright things loved and lost, 
And gently drift to visioned rest and peace ; 


Calm and yet happy, and forgetfully 
Wrapped in the mist of a delicious dream, 
Floating adown life’s dark and treacherous stream, 


Yet gliding onward to a Dreaming Sea. 
CATHARINE WILTON. 











SERPENTS AND VENOMOUS SNAKES 
In Two PARTS :—Part II, 


In the First Part of this subject I limited myself to enumerating the 
chief and most common species of the non-venomous reptiles. In 
the present paper I have more tragic elements to deal with, namely, 
with snakes whose bite is dreadfully venomous, and those whose bite 
is absolutely deadly and beyond all reach of cure yet known to man. 
The subject is just now exciting peculiar interest, from the alleged 
discoveries of a cure for snake-bites in South Australia, by the injec- 
tion of ammonia into the veins near where the poison-wound has been 
inflicted. The large reward, too, offered by the Indian Government 
for a cure for the bite of the cobra has led Indian surgeons into a 
wide field of inquiry and experiment. This is not the time or the 
place in which to discuss medical researches; it is sufficient to say, 
therefore, that as yet all efforts to discover an antidote have signally 
failed. It is, of course, impossible to set any limits to what science 
may accomplish in the future; but for the present it has done no- 
thing ; and the most eminent medical men who have given their atten- 
tion to the bites of the deadly reptiles confess with sorrow that they 
believe that the Government might as well offer a reward for the 
recovery of a man who had cut his head off, or swallowed an ounce 
of prussic acid or strychnia, as for the recovery of a patient who had 
been bitten by the real Indian cobra. Nor is the Indian cobra the 
worst specimen of his very bad class. There are many others which, 
though not more certainly fatal, are more swiftly fatal than this rep- 
tile. It is this swiftness of action which takes away the chance of 
remedy. Most persons are bitten when in wild districts, and generally 
far away from medical aid. Under the most favourable circumstances, 
many minutes must elapse before the surgeon sees them, and a minute 
makes the difference of life or death; for all the blood of the human 
frame passes through the heart once in every four minutes and a half, 
circulating the poison throughout the system in all directions. Thus 
it is that neither surgeons nor ophiologists attach much importance to 
the injection of ammonia into the veins. Ammonia, as an antidote to 
the bites of many dangerous snakes, has long been known and is freely 
used in India, where it is kept at all the country police-stations, with 
printed directions on the bottle for its use. But ammonia can be ad- 
ministered internally by anyone; whereas the injection of the fluid 
into the veins is a delicate, and sometimes a dangerous, operation even 
for a skilled surgeon. At any rate, whether injected or swallowed, it 
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has never been asserted that ammonia could do the least good in the 
case of a cobra-bite; the cure for which the Indian Government are 
most properly, though as yet unfortunately most vainly, seeking to 
discover. The chances seem now as remote to English and French 
surgeons as they have always been to the natives who have dwelt 
among the reptiles for ages. 

Before going further into the subject, it is well to divide it under 
its two proper heads: first, of those snakes which, though dreadfully 
venomous, are not of necessity deadly, if the person bitten is of strong 
constitution, and, above all, if zxs/ant and proper precautions are adopted; 
secondly, of those snakes which are absolutely fatal, and against the 
effects of the bites of which no remedies we know of are of the least 
avail. Iam sorry to say that the last class is almost as numerous as 
the first. Under the first head I include the English viper, the large 
black viper of Southern Europe and Asia Minor, the black snake, brown 
snake, tiger-snake of Australia, the spotted snake of Southern Canada, 
the moecasin snake, and the rattlesnake, which latter abounds in most 
parts of North America. There are, of course, degrees in the amount of 
venom of all these snakes, as there are degrees in the rapidity with which 
death follows on the bites of those which are fatal. Thus, a tuboba’s 
bite leaves the victim to linger in four or five hours or more of hopeless 
agony before the inevitable death ensues; whereas in the case of the 
coral-snake, or Ja dama blanca—the white lady—the stupor which pre- 
cedes..dissolution ensues within a few minutes after the bite, certainly 
- within a quarter of an hour. Thus also is it with the more deadly 
snakes. ‘The proportion of those who die by the bite of the common 
English viper is probably not more than one per cent to those who die 
by the bite of the black viper, which is about five per cent; and so on 
up to the rattlesnake, when I fear the proportion of fatal results is more 
than eighty per cent ; and the same with what are erroneously called the 
deadly snakes of South Australia. It may seem strange that I should 
include the terrible snakes of South Australia, and above all the dreaded 
rattlesnake, among those which are not necessarily deadly in their bite ; 
but. I believe I shall be able to show my readers that such is really 
the truth. 

I have lived at different times upon the prairies both east and west 
of the Mississippi, upon the wild barren region which skirts near the 
“staked plains,” and the more fertile though equally desolate-looking 
expanse which is covered with sage-brush up to the very foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. In all these places rattlesnakes were to be found, 
and sometimes in alarming numbers. On little sunlit knolls or 
rounded boulders as many as twenty or even more might be seen in 
the space of a few square feet, coiled up asleep, basking in the sun, 
but each with his tail-rattle left out, free to move at the first alarm, 
and warn the intruder of his danger. The rattlesnake is not a 
vicious snake; that is to say, it will not bite wantonly, like the cobra 
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or the copper-head. It is preéminently a sluggish reptile, almost as 
sluggish as the puff-adder or the most beautiful but terrible coral- 
snake. When disturbed, it does not move off, but simply rattles its 
tail to warn those coming near; and if the intrusion is persisted in, 
as it often is, will simply crawl slowly away, rattling all the time as a 
kind of menace that it must not be followed. This, in some prairies 
where the grass is less luxuriant, always leads to its destruction. With- 
out the aid of its rattle, its soft beautiful velvet markings of black and 
yellow can always instantly be seen, and the reptile can be killed by a 
child with a switch. It cannot, however, be treated with the same indif- 
ference by the prairie-hunter during the dark night, and where the grass 
is thick. Then, when the dry rattle is heard ahead—a sound which I can 
compare to nothing better than to the noise of peas rattled in a tin box 
—an instant halt is called, and everyone throws bits of stick, or earth, 
or stone in the direction of the sound, till the vermin is driven off and 
goes rattling away, when of course the party give his locality a wide 
berth, and decamp from it. The great danger of rattlesnakes is, in 
fact, their sluggishness. They sleep so sound and are so inert, that 
they will remain till actually trodden upon without any warning rattle, 
and then, as a matter of course, they bite instantly; for even the best- 
tempered snake does not like the heel of a heavy prairie-settler on his 
tail. 

My first visit to the great western prairies was made, among other 
objects, to inquire into the truth of the statement that the bite of 
the rattlesnake could be cured. I prosecuted my inquiries, indeed, 
far and wide; and the result left no doubt upon my mind that the 
rattlesnake is not necessarily deserving of the title of a deadly reptile 
when instant and proper precautions are taken. I believe Dr. Acland, 
the Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, when on the prairies of 
Illinois with the Prince of Wales, made similar inquiries, and with a 
similar result. My information on this head, apart from general report, 
comes from trustworthy persons who had been bitten once, and one 
at least who had been bitten ¢wice, in the same year. In all these 
cases the intended victims to the reptile’s anger were powerful, healthy 
young men, and were with companions who had the means and knew 
how to apply the remedies. These remedies are simple to the extreme 
of severity. The instant a person is bitten—and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the bite is just above the ankle, or in the calf of 
the leg below the knee—a ligature, generally a leather boot-lace, is 
fastened both above and below the wound. A piece of stick can be 
inserted between this thong and the flesh, and by twisting the stick 
round and round, the ligature is contracted till it almost cuts to the 
bone. Corn-whisky—a terrible distillation of Indian corn, which, as 
the prairie-men themselves say, “ will kill at forty rods’—is given in 
as copious doses as the poisoned man can swallow. In the mean time, 
supposing only a few minutes have elapsed, the flesh between the 
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ligatures has become so numbed that it is almost dead to feeling, 
and it is then excoriated around the poisoned fang-marks, and allowed 
to bleed as freely as it can. Gunpowder is next rubbed into the 
wound, and a little pile of about an ounce put over the incision. This 
is lighted by a match, and the ignition, which at once takes place, 
not only cauterises the wound, but partially destroys the tissues. A 
blister almost immediately rises over the place, and this again is opened. 
A more speedy and more efficacious method of cauterising wounds 
does not exist in medicine. Indeed, the whole treatment is especially 
adapted to the wild regions in which this impromptu surgery is exer- 
cised ; for very few prairie-parties are without corn-whisky, still fewer 
are without gunpowder, and none at all without the means of making 
ligatures. The most important part, however, remains to be told, and 
that is the rule never to let the injured man rest. The torpor which 
comes over any unhappy one bitten by a rattlesnake, or any South- 
Australian snake, is, if indulged in, the sure precursor of death. It 
is a torpor and sleepiness such as few narcotics could produce—it is 
the torpor of departing vitality. Even if the poor fellow has to be 
dragged along on his back, or rolled from side to side, or tumbled about 
in all directions, he must mot sleep. Another essential, at least in the 
prairies, is the continued administration of corn-whisky. No matter 
how much the stomach rejects it, it must be given continually, and in 
large doses. In about twelve hours after the wound, the worst symp- 
toms begin to abate; but there is sure to be a recurrence of them ina 
modified form about twenty-four hours after the bite was inflicted— 
and for these the same treatment as to walking about and whisky is 
continued, though also in a very modified form. In the end a profuse 
outbreak of painful boils on the skin, which generally continue for three 
or four months, completes the cure. Once, when on the prairies, I had 
occasion to try these remedies on a mule. I was out with a hunting- 
party, and in the course of a week we lost two mules. No one thought 
they were bitten, so that when the torpor overtook them, and they 
lay down near camp, none suspected that they were doing more than 
resting themselves. Both, however, were found dead in the morning, 
and one not only dead, but cold and stiff, so that he must have died 
soon after sunset. Both, our hunters declared from the inflamed appear- 
ance of the nostrils, had been bitten by rattlesnakes while grazing. 
We were of course very unwilling to admit such an unpleasant fact ; 
but nevertheless, admit it or not, it turned out to be the truth; for 
in a few days afterwards one of our party actually saw a rattlesnake 
bite one of the mules. His attention was attracted by the noise of 
the rattle near where a mule was feeding close to camp. He went 
cautiously towards the sound, keeping his eye fixed upon the spot 
whence it proceeded, and, as he did so, he distinctly saw the reptile 
raise its head and strike the mule in the nose. An alarm was given, 
and the snake was easily followed and as easily killed. It was nota 
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large one—barely three feet long—but it was thick for its size. Its 
two poison-fangs must have been recently shed, for they were singularly 
small—not larger than the thorns on a rose-tree. The mule never 
stirred after it was bitten, but remained with its head to the ground as 
if transfixed. Now was the time to try the prairie cure. We made a 
“twitch,” and got it round the poor brute’s nose, which we compressed 
until it became like a dumpling. It was then very deeply cut, and very 
freely bled too. By the aid of the same twitch we got nearly a pint 
and a half of corn-whisky down its throat. During all these proceedings 
the mule, which was, like most mules, by no means remarkable for its 
good temper, made not the slightest effort at resistance. It was evi- 
dent that the fatal torpor was setting-in, so we hurried over the rest of 
our surgery. The animal was carefully blindfolded, and a flat piece 
of wood brought, on the end of which about one ounce and a half of 
powder was placed in a lump with a train leading to it. The mule’s 
nose’ was placed on this, and the powder fired. This apparently was 
the only part of our proceedings to which the animal objected, for in 
spite of the twitch and all our efforts, it reared with a tremendous 
plunge and fell on its back. It was not, however, allowed to rest for 
long, and by dint of flogging and pulling we got it on its legs again, 
and by means of the same rough stimulants took it in turns to keep 
it trotting up and down for some four hours. Then it was let rest; 
and next day it was better, though too weak to carry anything. It 
was never, however, fit for much while we had it—for about a fortnight 
more. Its hair came off in patches, and the least load gave it a sore 
back ; so we “ dickered” it away on the first chance for a little mustang 
pony, paying in kind the obvious difference between the value of the 
two animals. 

It is generally supposed that rattlesnakes are rare; but, in fact, 
they are about the most common of all the dangerously-venomous 
reptiles that we know of. They are not, of course, to be found in 
the streets of New York or on the side-walks of the western cities of 
Chicago or St. Louis; but Mr. Beirstadt, the great American landscape- 
painter, assured me that he could show me places within twenty miles of 
New York where I could find plenty of them; and I know, of my own 
knowledge, that they can be found within five miles of either St. Louis 
or Chicago. In the western parts of Pennsylvania they abound, and 
they abound likewise all round the cliffs at Niagara. The gentleman 
at whose house I was staying at Niagara, and who had a very large 
disused cellar beneath it, with common barred openings to admit the 
light and air, told me the place was always more or less full of them, 
so that for that reason they seldom, if ever, used it. The first reptile 
of this kind I ever killed was among the rocks round the whirlpool 
below the Falls, where they are most numerous ; and the largest I ever 
killed was within a few miles of the same place—Brock’s monument on 
the frontier of Canada. He was a very large fellow, nearly five feet 
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three inches long, and very thick. His poison-fangs, io were unusu- 
ally long—more than one-third of an inch. 

One word now about these poison-fangs, i in reference re which the 
most absurd ideas prevail. They are in no snake more than two in num- 
ber, and are placed at each side of the very front part of the upper jaw. 
When the snake is in a state of repose, or, indeed, until in the very act 
of biting, the fangs lie flat along the roof of the reptile’s mouth. They 
are intensely sharp, and as pointed as the finest needles. From the root 
to the point, however, they are hollow in spite of this fineness, and the 
root is in direct connection with the venom-ducts or bags in the roof of 
the mouth. In biting, the muscular action of the mouth elevates these 
two teeth into a straight position as sharp fangs, and by the action of 
their elevation, and still more by the force of the actual bite, the drop 
of venom is forced down from the ducts into the hollow hook and into 
the wound they make. In extracting these fangs, collectors (and they 
are more numerous than most people would believe) cannot be too 
careful. In no case should they ever be touched with the hand, no 
matter how strongly gloved. When pulled out—the smallest kind of 
pliers will do this easily—they should be boiled for at least an hour, 
and then placed in a vial of the strongest spirits of ammonia for a 
week. A friend of mine, while sweeping off a table into a box two 
large puff-adder’s fangs, which had been well boiled, drove one rather 
deeply into his hand, and for more than a month after his hand and 
arm were continually covered with painful boils. A similar accident, 
which occurred to one of the keepers at the Zoological Gardens, was 
followed with precisely similar results. 

There is a very prevalent notion that venomous and deadly snakes 
lose their power of poisoning after they have bitten often in a short 
time. This is quite a mistake, as I have proved from actual experi- 
ment. One day, with a very eminent physician, and also a most 
learned authority in the habits and poisons of snakes, we tried how 
often a medium-sized rattlesnake would be able to kill. For this not 
amiable, but really scientific, purpose we had got together some forty 
rats, guinea-pigs, and young rabbits. The experiment lasted nearly 
five hours, for we tried the reptile with no less than twenty-seven 
victims, each of which was dropped into the cage from the top by our 
assistants, one of whom managed to get bitten deeply through the 
thumb-nail by an old gray rat. Of those first introdaced into the cage, 
the snake, though he rattled, seemed to take no further notice, nor 
did the little animals thrown in evince the least degree of apprehension, 
but, on the contrary, moved freely about the large cage, and in two 
instanees crossed the body of the snake, in spite of its harsh vibrating 
tail and menacing head. It was necessary, therefore, to make the 
snake really angry, and this we did by rolling it about with a thin iron 
rod. Then its fury rose, and it at once went after and struck at the 
three guinea-pigs in its cage. They all fell over in a few minutes, but 
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it was more than twenty minutes before they died. We did not, how- 
ever, wait for their dissolution, but, now that the snake was roused, 
kept on putting in rabbits, guinea-pigs, and rats as fast as he struck 
them ; and each time he hit, the inevitable death came more quickly, 
until, at about the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth victim, they all died 
within four minutes. By this time the snake, in his fever of rage, 
had broken three joints off his tail with its incessant vibrations, and 
went from end to end of the cage biting as he passed the bodies of the 
animals he had already killed, and not biting each once, but five or six 
times with the rapidity of lightning. As we did not wish to lose him, 
and he appeared likeiy to kill himself with rage, we covered the cage 
with a cloth, and let him rest for an hour, and then put a rabbit in. 
The little animal went over to the snake instantly, and crept across him, 
when, without rattling or any sign of anger, he rose at once and struck 
Bunny at the root of the ear, and the rabbit fell over, and died appa- 
rently within two minutes. This experiment convinced us that the 
rattlesnake can generate its poison in proportion to its anger, or what 
it thinks its danger or annoyance. In July, August, and September 
the bite of the rattlesnake is considered fatal, as in those months it 
casts its skin, is sick, deaf and blind, and seems to secrete an extra 
quantity of venom for its own protection. I was once staying in a 
large prairie-farm, where cattle were kept by hundreds; and the 
proprietor assured me that when cattle were bitten in the three 
months I have mentioned, they never came home, but were found dead 
on the prairie. In the other months, when the cows were struck they 
managed to get back to the barns, though they nearly always died. 

The rattlesnake’s poison, I may add, is very fluid, quite colour- 
less, and without either smell or taste. It may be put on the tongue 
in most minute quantities, on a piece of ivory, if the mouth is per- 
fectly free from abrasion, and be well rinsed immediately after with 
strong ammonia-and-water. This, however, is a trial from which little 
good can come, and from which the most serious danger may arise. 

Of the same class as the rattlesnake—that is to say, terribly dan- 
gerous, but not, as a matter of course, deadly—are the large family of 
South-Australian reptiles—the black snake, the brown snake, and the 
beautifully-marked tiger-snake. These were at first reputed to be 
deadly; but long experience, and the free use of the same remedies in 
the bush of Australia as are applied in the long grass of the western 
prairies, has shown conclusively that their bites can be cured. All, 
however, as with the rattlesnake, depends on a rare concurrence of three 
conditions, which in those wild parts are seldom to be found united. 
The first, as 1 have said, is a powerful constitution; the second is im- 
mediate help at hand; and the third is intelligent devotedness on the 
part of those who aid to carry out the whole of the severe treatment 
with unshrinking firmness from first to last. I have spoken with 
several who have been bitten by rattlesnakes or South- Australian 
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snakes; but the best account I got was from my brother, an eminent 
clergyman in South Australia, who was bitten by what is still reputed 
to be the deadly brown snake. He was going up-country, to visit some 
outlying districts, for the area of the parishes he has in charge is 
equal in extent to that of any diocese in England. In the mid-heat of 
the day he arrived at a police-barrack; and finding that three men were 
going on in the cool of the evening to the station to which he was 
bound, he dismounted and decided to wait for them, for the sake of 
their company and escort. Being passionately fond of botany and 
geology, my brother of course went out, in spite of the heat, to see 
what he could find to illustrate his continued works upon his favourite 
studies. He had not walked twenty paces from the barrack, when a 
rare species of saxifrage moss caught his eye, and he stooped to gather 
it. While doing so, a brown snake rose from beneath it, and, with the 
rapidity ofa cobra, instantly bit him in the wrist. He at once ran back 
to the barrack, told what had happened, and the whole place was, at 
the news, immediately active. One experienced bushman fastened the 
ligatures above and below the wound, while another, in repeated small 
doses, made him swallow the best part of a pint of strong whisky in a 
few minutes. The wound was also cut and cauterised by an explosion of 
gunpowder; but my brother declares that from neither of these un- 
usually painful operations did he suffer much ; indeed he laughed at the 
general anxiety about him, and began to think he must have given a 
false alarm. In about twenty minutes afterwards, however, he felt his 
skin getting cold. It was not any internal coldness, but the whole sur- 
face of the flesh chilled as ifin ice. This was the beginning of what 
was almost a mortal agony. In a short time after, he grew livid, and, 
when he was able to write about it, told me that he felt as if the feeling 
of a week’s sea-sickness was condensed in all its bitter agony of nausea 
into every minute that passed ; while above every other feeling was the 
one intense yearning to lie down and be left quiet. In this last wish, 
however, the kind police were careful not to indulge him. My brother is 
a very powerful man, nearly six feet three in height, and rides about 
seventeen stone. It was, therefore, no easy matter to keep him moving 
continually; but by relieving each other, and taking him one under each 
arm, the police managed to keep him going, till, some twelve hours 
after the accident—about two in the morning—he was able to sit his 
horse in front of a policeman, and so was kept in motion and without 
sleep till nearly six o’clock. During all this time the doses of whisky 
were given continuously, but without in the least affecting his head. 
Twenty-four hours after the bite was inflicted, the symptoms recurred 
in a mild form; and on the third day he was able to return by easy 
stages to Penola, though it was some months before he entirely re- 
covered from the effects of the pcison. This case is worth mentioning, 
because a few days afterwards, at the same barracks, at a time when 
there were only two policemen there, one was bitten by a brown snake. 
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Nearly an hour elapsed before he was able to reach his comrade, and 
then he was too far gone in torpor for the aid of one man to keep him 
moving. He died the same night. 

That the South-Australian snakes are not of necessity deadly in their 
venom has just been put beyond all question by a man of the name 
of Shires. What his antidote is he naturally keeps a secret, for his 
profession is that of a showman, and he goes about the country with a 
great collection of venomous snakes, which he first makes bite rabbits, 
&c., to show their power, and then Shires stirs them up with his hand, 
till, in their irritation, they have all bitten him freely. He then takes 
his antidote, and again goes through his performance, always once a 
day, sometimes twice. This he has continued for months without the 
slightest ill effect. He went at last to Melbourne to exhibit, and 
doctors were at once about him to know what his secret was. As, how- 
ever, he declined to divulge it, he was set down as an impostor, who 
only experimented with venomous snakes from which the poison-fangs 
had been extracted. Mr. Drummond, a magistrate, and one of the 
most rising young men of the colony, was weak enough to adopt these 
doctors’ general ideas, and was determined to expose Shires as a charla- 
tan. He accordingly attended one of his exhibitions, and insisted on 
being bitten by a tiger-snake which had just killed a fowl and after- 
wards bitten the showman. All remonstrances on the part of Shires 
were useless; Mr. Drummond put his hand into the cage, and had his 
wish instantly gratified by being bitten in the wrist by the same tiger- 
snake that had bitten Shires. After a few minutes Mr. Drummond 
began to faint, and Shires at once gave him his antidote from a little 
vial, when he almost instantly recovered and walked home, apparently 
in perfect health, and quite pleased at having proved, as he thought, that 
the snakes were not really venomous. Some surgeons who knew what Mr. 
Drummond was about to do, and had heard of what he had most foolishly 
done, called upon him the same evening, but found him quite well, and 
elated at having, as he thought, exposed an impostor. Next day, how- 
ever, exactly twenty-four hours after he was bitten, all the symptoms of 
snake-poisoning returned. Doctors were sent for, and Shires was sent 
for. The latter could not be found; the former did no good what- 
ever; and poor Mr. Drummond died in about two hours. The inquest, 
to the astonishment of all in Melbourne, resulted in a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the showman, who is now awaiting his trial, though 
my private letters assure me that the feeling is that Mr. Drummond 
alone is answerable for his perverse obstinacy. The doctors, however, 
are against Shires, who, to this hour, refuses to tell what is his antidote. 
Professor Halford gave evidence on the inquest, and, on being asked 
by the coroner how Shires’s immunity was to be accounted for, gave the 
puerile answer that he supposed that his system had become so impreg- 
nated with the venomous poison, that snake-bites had no effect upon it. 
But the question still comes back on us, How did his system first be- 
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come proof against the venom, as suggested? At the best, the mystery 
is only moved a littlesfurther off by the professor’s stupid theory, and 
Shires himself refuses to throw any light on this most interesting point 
of physiology. 

We have, however, done now with the venomous snakes which are 
not certainly deadly in their bites. Let us, then, look for a moment at 
the other side of the picture—to the reptiles from whose little wounds 
all the skill of science is unable to avert a fatal result. Unfortunately 
there are but too many of this class in Africa, America, and Asia. 
Taken according to these great divisions, we find Africa, as we might 
expect, to be especially cursed with these pests, in addition to hosts of 
noxious and venomous insects, and scores of kinds of snakes which are 
almost as dangerous as the rattlesnake. She has no less than seven 
distinct varieties of serpents, all of which are known to be absolutely 
deadly. These are the horned cerastes (Cleopatra’s asp), the plain 
cerastes, the cobra or najii, the black adder, the puff-adder, the 
Morocco snake, and the river-jack. Let us take them in the order 
we have mentioned them; some will only require a few words, others 
deserve a longer notice. The horned cerastes is the most repulsive of 
all reptiles. It is not much above a foot long, of a dull sand-colour, 
with a round flat head about the size of a florin, deep sunk in which 
are a pair of cold, gray, glassy-looking eyes, with two curved horns pro- 
jecting outwards over each, which give it an expression that is abso- 
lutely fiendish. This is the asp with which, according to tradition, 
‘the queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes” balked the great 
Ceesar’s fame. It is abundant enough in the deserts of Egypt and Upper 
Africa, where it basks in the sun, but where it is so like the colour of 
the sand that a person might be walking among a dozen of them with- 
out seeing one. Its bite is death, and it is so very sluggish that it will 
scarcely move out of the way to avoid been trodden on; and this makes 
its danger. Camels are constantly killed by it. The plain cerastes is 
much larger than the horned, quite as deadly, and much more abundant. 
Yet it does much less mischief; for it is easily seen, is very timid and 
very agile, and gets out of the way on the least alarm. Not so with 
the najii or Egyptian cobra. This deadly snake is much longer and 
altogether larger than its Indian namesake ; but, like its eastern kins- 
man, and indeed like all the family of cobras, it is untamably vicious. 
Most snakes in captivity will get accustomed to those who keep them 
—s0 far, at least, as to refrain from striking at them when they come 
near the fronts of their glass cages. The cobras, especially the Egyptian 
cobras, never acquire even this small amount of negative good-temper. 
Nothing will keep them quiet, even among themselves; for they are 
incessantly fighting and biting each other in the most vindictive man- 
ner. They are so abundant in Egypt, that numbers are sent annually 
to the collectors in England, and not ten per cent of them arrive alive. 
They rarely live more than a twelvemonth in captivity, as they will 
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seldom feed, and kill themselves by constantly striking at the glass of 
their cages when anyone comes near them. To human beings, camels, 
or horses, their bite is fatal in an hour or a little more. 

It may seem strange that I should say these snakes are constantly 
biting each other, when the effect of their poison is so fatal to other 
animals; but such is the fact. All who have kept venomous snakes 
know that they bite each other with impunity, even though they are of 
different species. But the bite of a venomous snake will kill a non- 
venomous one as quickly as it would a rabbit. There may, therefore, be 
something, after all, in the old wives’ tale, that the fat of a killed snake 
which has bitten a person is good to apply to the wound. The black 
adder is found only in South Africa. It is a hideous reptile, about four 
feet long, very deadly in the swift action of its poison, and so sluggish 
in its movements that it may easily be trodden upon. Fortunately, 
therefore, it is rather rare, and only found in thick underwood. I 
wish I could say the same of the puff-adder. This most repulsive- 
looking serpent literally abounds in Southern Africa. It is, in fact, so 
abundant and so easily caught, that even after all the cost of transit 
from the Cape fine specimens can easily be got in London at from 30s. 
to 40s. each. This is really a terrible snake. It grows to a length of 
more than five feet, and is often thicker than a man’s arm. Its colours 
are as dull and repulsive as is its very large, flat, javelin-shaped head. 
In feeding it is insatiably voracious. I have seen a large one eat three 
guinea-pigs and twelve sparrows at a single meal—a bulk very nearly 
as great as its own body. In captivity, too, it is terribly quarrelsome 
with its mates, and they are continually biting each other in the most 
severe manner. I saw one actually leave one of his poison-fangs stuck 
deep into the head of his fellow-prisoner, where it remained for days. 
This sluggish, disgusting reptile, which haunts dry places and rocky 
ground, is looked upon with the greatest dread in Southern Africa; in 
some parts the fear of it goes to such an extent that, even after the 
creature is killed, the natives will not touch it with their hands, 
believing that the very skin can communicate the deadly poison, which 
belongs only to its fangs. In the Bosjesman country, on the contrary, 
where this adder is enormously abundant, the natives hunt them—first, 
to get poison for their arrows; and next, when the coveted head is cut 
off the reptile, to eat the thick body of the snake itself. These 
savages always creep upon the adder, as they can very easily do, un- 
awares, and break its back at a single blow. They then carefully extract 
the poison-glands from the roof of the mouth. This venom is very thick, 
like glycerine, and has a faint acid taste. This they mix upon a flat 
stone with an acrid poisonous gum, which, as well as I can recollect, is 
called “ parki.” It is thus worked up till it gets to the consistency of 
thick glue, when it is spread over the barbed head of the arrow, and for 
about two inches up its point. The arrows are then dried in the sun, 
and put away in a special sheath of their own, apart from the common 
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shafts. Every warrior carries some half-a-dozen of these devilish 
weapons; and I am told, and I quite believe it, that the wounds 
they inflict are as fatal as the bite of the adder itself. Only two more 
African snakes remain to be noticed; one is the river jack—a sin- 
gularly beautiful reptile, exquisite in its colours, and of great size and 
thickness for a deadly snake. It haunts the rivers of Western Africa, 
where it is easily caught or killed; generally the latter, for not many 
are sent to Europe. The last is the Morocco snake, which is abundant 
in North Africa. This is one of the most quickly deadly of all snakes, 
and quite as venomous as the coral-snake, or Ja dama blanca, of Central 
America. Yet it is very rarely seen in collections, because of its 
excessive timidity and quickness, which enable it to fly away like 
lightning on the first disturbance or noise. It is a very pretty-looking 
snake, and very docile in captivity; yet the bite of this creature is 
always followed by an apparently painless death within half an hour, 
and generally in a few minutes. 

Let us pass now to the deadly snakes of America. We need not 
dwell long upon the copperheads of the Middle States, or black water- 
vipers of the Mississippi: both kinds are very common and abundant 
enough, the latter especially, and most unpleasantly so. Indian tra- 
dition and the experience of planters and negroes have shown but too 
clearly that there is no remedy for the bite of either, though the 
action of their poison is slow and very painful. It is in the districts of 
Central America that we must lgok for the swiftest death-dealers. 
Foremost among them is the coral-snake. It is not a large snake, 
being only about four feet long, with a thick, blunt, stumpy tail; but 
its colours, its rich iridescent markings of coral and pearl scales, that 
actually seem to glow and sparkle, make it the most beautiful of rep- 
tiles. The East-India diamond-snake is nothing to it. Unfortunately 
the coral-snake abounds in Central America, and, more unfortunately 
also, it is one of the slowest reptiles of its kind. It can scarcely 
wriggle. Believers in spasmodical providences maintain that Nature 
has thus deprived it of the power of quick motion in order to restrain 
the exercise of its terrible poison. If so, Nature made a great mistake ; 
for it is a fact that more fatalities are recorded from bites of coral- 
snakes in Central America than from the bites of all the other snakes 
put together. The truth is, that the other deadly reptiles, the tuboba 
or la dama blanca, can and do fly at the first noise of coming foot- 
steps; the coral-snake /iferally cannot. He hears the footsteps coming, 
but finds it impossible to get out of their way; he can neither rattle 
nor hiss, to warn away the approaching victim; and unless the latter 
can see the glowing colours of the reptile in the grass, he is a dead 
man in a few minutes if his step strays within three or four feet of a 
coral-snake. All the premonitory symptoms of dissolution set in almost 
instantly after the bite, and death always takes place within half an 
hour. The great danger of the coral-snake is that it haunts the neigh- 
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bourhood of outhouses, and is much abroad at night, when of course 
its vivid markings cannot be seen. The effect of the poison of this 
snake is almost at once to solidify the blood; whereas the effect of the 
cobra’s bite is to liquefy it. For instance, a rabbit bitten by a coral- 
snake would, if its head were cut off a few minutes after, be found with 
a solid purple stuff in its veins something like dark currant-jelly ; if 
a rabbit were bitten by a cobra, and its head cut off an hour or so after 
death, the blood would be found to be entirely decomposed into a light, 
thin, straw-coloured fluid. It is evident that the action of the poisons 
of these two dreadful reptiles is essentially different on the human and 
animal frames; yet cobras and coral-snakes have been kept together, 
and have indulged their natural propensities by biting each other most 
freely, and I am told, on good authority, without the least sign of ill- 
effect to either. The coral-snake is greatly dreaded in Central America, 
and the deaths it causes in those regions are probably equal in number 
to the deaths caused by cobras in India, and which, as far as can be 
estimated in such a country, are supposed to amount to several hun- 
dreds in the year. I only personally know the particulars in one case 
of death from the bite of a coral-snake, and this occurred in southern 
Demerara. The victim was a M. Flament, a wealthy planter. His 
wife had been dangerously ill, and been visited daily by two physicians. 
While out late in the afternoon, strolling with his little daughter 
near the house, he was told by a servant that the doctors had come. 
He immediately hurried home by the shortest way, crossing a wide 
patch of grass. When nearly through this, and close to his own door, 
he was bitten by a small coral-snake, on which he trod while the 
reptile was vainly attempting to wriggle away. He rushed into his 
house, where the physicians were, and with trembling lips—for he 
knew his danger—told them hastily what had befallen him. Yet, 
though he had the benefit of their best advice and assistance within a 
minute after he was bitten, nothing served to check the fatal action of 
the poison, and he died in three-quarters of an hour. The shock of 
this terrible calamity was fatal also to Madame Flament, who died 
the following evening. 

Another deadly snake, which also abounds in Central America, is 
called by the natives the tuboba. It is a dark-brown reptile, about 
seven feet long, and though intensely venomous, does comparatively 
little mischief; for it is both as quick and as timid as a hare, and is 
off like an arrow at the least disturbance. Its poison, though inevit- 
ably fatal, is slow and most painful in its action, death rarely ensuing 
in less than six or seven hours after the bite. In this, and indeed -all 
other respects, even to a similarity of name, it closely resembles the 
daboia of India. Both, though numerous enough in their respective 
countries, are very rare in collections; for their excessive timidity and 
rapidity make it most difficult to take them alive, to say nothing 
of the extreme danger which must always accompany such an intended 
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capture. One of the rarest and most quickly deadly of all known 
reptiles is occasionally seen in the wildest parts of the rivers of Cen- 
tral America; it is called a dama blanca—the white lady. It is 
quite without markings, of a dull cream-colour, and about six or seven 
feet long. The Indians relate most terrible tales as to the extraor- 
dinary rapidity with which this snake kills. Fortunately it is very 
scarce, and mostly haunts the banks of wild rivers, passing nearly all 
its time in the water, gliding along with its head raised a few inches 
above the stream. On the first alarm, it dives or makes for the 
reedy banks with which the shores of all those rivers are fringed, and 
once among these, it is instantly safe from detection or pursuit. I 
do not know of any instance of one having been brought alive to 
Europe, though museums have several specimens preserved in spirits. 
Of the snakes of India the most fearfully deadly are undoubtedly the 
cobra, the diamond-snake, the daboia, and the snake-eater. Unfortu- 
nately, our Eastern empire possesses a host of snakes which, though 
not quite deadly, are still most dangerously venomous; but the four I 
have named are fatal, and no remedy or even palliative is known for 
the effect of their bites. The best known of these, because infinitely 
the most numerous, as well perhaps as the most quickly fatal, is of 
course the cobra. This reptile abounds in most parts of India, and, 
like the coral-snake, it rather prefers than otherwise the vicinity of 
houses, and likes to make its retreat amid gardens, garden-walls, and 
old outbuildings. Though quick in its movements, it is a bold, vicious 
reptile, and one which, if it thinks its neighbourhood is wantonly 
intruded on, will rise and wait for the unhappy trespasser, and strike 
at once. This makes its great danger, though at the same time any- 
one on his guard can see the snake as soon as it rises; and when seen, 
it is very easily killed. It is only the number of these reptiles, and the 
certainty of the result of their bite, which makes them in some districts 
almost a scourge in India. In the brushwood and light jungle round 
the caves of Elephanta they swarm. 

I know nothing in nature which gives me such an idea of terrible 
and fiendish power as the aspect of a cobra when thoroughly enraged. 
With its little head bent down between the spread of its broad, livid- 
looking hood; with its keen small black eyes, that actually shine with 
ferocity ; with its body, raised about two feet, lightly swaying back- 
wards and forwards in act to spring, it is about the most dread-looking 
symbol of deadly power that exists on the earth. It is no wonder that 
the Egyptians adopted it, and carved it round the effigies of their shep- 
herd kings, in mute but telling significance that in the hands of kings 
lay the power of life or death. I have seen wounded leopards, I have 
seen savage tigers and lions, and these, as a rule, are bad enough; 
but, in truth, they are tame and spiritless in comparison to the con- 
centrated noiseless anger of a cobra you have provoked, which shows 
in every soft wave of its detestable hood a knowledge of the tremendous 
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power it possesses, and which you see it is on the alert to use without 
merey. Compared with this silent grim reptile, motionless, but ready 
with its hood spread and head bent, always on the watch, the mere 
roaring of lions and tigers becomes as insignificant as the bellowing of 
bulls. The idea of sudden or violent death is always more or less 
associated in our minds with noise, struggling, or tumult. It appears, 
therefore, something awful and supernatural to see a cobra glide with- 
out a sound across his cage, and with a touch apparently light as a 
feather inflict inevitable and almost instant death on whatever animal 
is put near it. Rattlesnakes will only kill when they are hungry or 
irritated; but both the Indian and Egyptian cobras will kill everything 
that comes near them, whether they are hungry or irritated or not. Dr. 
Fayrer, in India, has tried a most interesting series of experiments with 
the cobra, in the hope of discovering some antidote to its poison, but 
as yet without the faintest prospect of success; indeed, I am told that 
this eminent physician now almost quite despairs of attaining any. The 
experiments have been made with all kinds of animals. A horse bitten 
by a cobra died in one hour and fifteen minutes; and it was found that 
the blood of a sheep which had been killed in half an hour by a cobra, 
when injected into a healthy sheep, carried enough poison with it to 
cause death, though not in so short a time. In these cases, it may be 
said that there was little power of giving what are supposed to be 
antidotes to the animals, and this is to a certain extent true; but in 
the case of a keeper bitten by a cobra at the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, nearly twenty years ago, the unfortunate victim had all 
the resources of University-College Hospital, with the most skilled 
assistance in London to minister to him, yet the man’s life could not 
be prolonged an hour. 

The case, to which I have alluded in my first article on this sub- 
ject, is peculiar. Two keepers had been out to take leave of a friend 
who was going to Australia, and had passed the night on “‘ the spree.” 
They came back to their duties at the gardens at about seven o’clock, 
on a raw November morning, both of them far from sober. One of the 
two men dared the other to take out the snakes, which were lying coiled 
up half torpid beneath their rugs, as they usually are in cold weather. 
Terrible and deadly as such a challenge seemed, both men entered into 
its spirit of defiance, undid the cages, and took snake after snake out, 
laid them on the floor of the reptile-house, and then put them back 
again. It may seem incredible, but it is the fact that the whole col- 
lection was thus treated. The diamond-snake, the Morocco snake, the 
water-vipers, the puff-adders, the whip-snake, and the rattle-snake were 
all so handled. Only one more snake remained to be meddled with, 
and this was a large Indian cobra. The keeper took it out, and the 
reptile seemed quiet, as anyone conversant with the habits of snakes 
would know it would be early on a cold winter’s morning. After being 
handled a few seconds, however, it thoroughly awoke with signs of 
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anger, and spread its hood. The man called to his companion, “God 
have mercy on me, Bill! it’s going to bite!” As the words passed his 
lips, the snake struck him in the nose, and was thrown by the foolish 
victim on to the floor of the house. He ran with his companion to- 
wards the gate, but before he could reach the entrance he had to be 
helped along. He was put into a cab, and driven at once to University- 
College Hospital, where, in spite of every effort, he died within an hour 
after his admission, and within an hour and a half after the bite. This 
case excited intense interest among surgeons and physicians at the 
time; for the body of the foolhardy man showed no signs whatever of 
rigor mortis, or stiffness after death, nor did the most careful post- 
mortem examination detect anything but decomposition of the blood, 
which had reduced it to a thin straw-coloured fluid. 

Experiments which have been made with the deboia snake show it 
to be, as I have said, almost a prototype of the Central-American tuboba. 
Dr. Fayrer made one of these reptiles bite a horse, which, though in great 
agony, survived the injury eleven hours. It may seem, at the first 
glance, that these experiments are cruel; but, in truth, they are solely 
and wholly conducted with an earnest effort to endeavour to discover 
some antidote which will render human beings safe against the in- 
juries which these terrible snakes are inflicting almost every day in 
India and all tropical climates. It is said that a cure for the bite of the 
diamond-snake has been discovered. I can only say I very much doubt 
it; and even if it were true, it would not, as a discovery, be of great 
importance, for the diamond-snake is rare and excessively timid, and 
so does but little mischief. The discovery of an antidote here would 
only be of relative value in so far as it should afford some clue to deal 
with others before the mortal effects of whose poison science stands 
helpless. Of this great result we have yet no prospect. These deadly 
snakes were deadly before the Pyramids were built, before the caves of 
Elephanta were carved, before Confucius preached among the hills of 
Northern China; and I feel no confidence whatever that, as long as 
these reptiles exist, and as long as men and animals remain to be bitten 
by them, they will not prove deadly to the end of time. 

N. A. WOODS. 
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No honester, manlier, kindlier painter lives, and will long live, I trust, 
to adorn the English school, than Mr. Henry O’Neil. He is worthily 
an Associate, and ere long I suppose will be numbered among the 
Forty. The good work he has been doing for so many years clearly 
entitles him to reach the highest grades in the pictorial hierarchy. 
They are not many, and the highest is of no very surprising altitude. 
The President of the Academy—on the principle of the Russian 
Civil Service, in which a copying-clerk ranks with an ensign, and a 
commissioner of audit with a major-general—may be just on a par, 
perhaps, with one of those dignified clergymen with shovelled hats 
and black-gaitered legs who, during the season, are continually pot 
tering about the water-colour exhibitions. Why should the dignified 
clergy seem almost exclusively to patronise water-colour painting, — 
see, there goes another little green ticket, at the bidding cf a “party 
in a shovel,”* into one of Mr. Birket Foster’s frames,—and why 
should their wives always wear orange-poplin dresses? But this by 
the way. I say that an English artist cannot hope to rise very high 
on the social ladder; no field-marshal’s dion lurks in the drawer of 
his paint-box. There are no cardinal’s hats for the members of St. 
Luke’s College. I read the other day with astonishment that Canova 
was a count. What could the crowned heads have been about to 
confer nobility on a mere kneader of clay and chipper of marble ? 
Sir John Cowslip Chawbacon, Bart., on the other hand, of Dairyfed- 
park, and with a rent-roll of thirty thousand a-year, is clearly a per- 
sonage whose elevation to the peerage is an act as just as it is grace- 
ful. Napoleon I., being a usurper and “ cad,”t made those painter- 
fellows David (a Red Republican, my dear !), Gros, and Gérard, barons ; 
and the nephew of the usurper, the parvenu as he audaciously terms 
himself, when Horace Vernet lay dying, sent him the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. That glittering bauble, lying on the mori- 
bund’s pillow, was of no great account, perhaps; yet may the symbol 
of the honour in which he was held by his prince and by the whole 
nation have been as a drop of balm on that quiet deathbed. 


* Dean Alford. I am resolved, now that so much nonsense is talked about 
“ pure English,” whenever I use a slang expression, to give my authority for it. 

1 For the natural history of “cads,” vide Mr. James Hannay, in the Zmperial 
Revien. 
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No, Mr. H. O’Neil, you will never be Baron O’Neil.—Sir Edwin, 
they have done as much as they can for you in allowing you to share 
the accolade sometimes conferred on aldermanic cheesemongers when they 
come up to St. James’s with an address. You will never be Viscount 
Landseer.— Comes et Eques Titianus sit,” cried Charles V., indeed, when 
he saw the “ Assumption” at Venice. Was there ever a patent of peer- 
age so informally bestowed! We can’t decry old Charles Quint as a 
“cad,” perhaps; but he was a Catholic, and those Romanists, you 
know, have shockingly bad manners. 

Wending my way to the private view of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy one Friday in the last past May (1868), I remembered that I 
had not enjoyed the courtesy of the R.A.’s, as signified on a clean white 
ticket, by their obliging secretary, Mr. John Prescott Knight, for four 
whole years. Forty-eight months had passed since I had seen, in 
Trafalgar-square at least, a Landseer, a Maclise, a Millais, a Faed, an 
O'Neil. “Now I am going to enjoy myself,” I said. The expectation 
and the aspiration were as candid and proved as fallacious as Eliza- 
beth’s “ Welcome, life: mine is going to be a very happy one,” in Miss 
Thackeray’s charming story. I found myself in the middle room, and 
in front of Mr. Henry O’Neil’s crowded picture, ‘ Before Waterloo.” 
I had already heard something about this performance. Panegyrics 
upon it had leaked out in previous numbers of the Observer. Little 
Tchorturps, the ‘‘Gossiper from the Studios,” who goes round in a 
hansom the day before “ sending in,” and bores all artistic St. John’s- 
wood and Kensington to death, had said some sprightly things in the 
Percolator, the journal to which he is attached, about Mr. O'’Neil’s 
“ Before Waterloo.” It was a “grand and massive composition” 
according to Tchorturps. The “ chiaro oscuro” was “ wonderful.” The 
*‘ keeping” was faultless. The manner in which the middle distance 
had been “stippled” and the foreground “ scumbled” was marvellous. 
If it had a fault, it was perhaps that some of the “carnations” were 
deficient in morbidezza, and that the impasto of the high lights was 
somewhat too strongly marked. Thus Tchorturps. He is worth his 
guinea a-week for the fine words he uses. 

Mr. O’Neil is, I am happy to believe, a popular favourite. Not in 
the sense in which that term is applied to the Great Vance and the 
Jolly Nash. They are but popular in posting-bills and Zra advertise- 
ments, and the estimation of the donkeys who bray at music-halls. 
But I think the people believe in Mr. O’Neil, and like him, and admire 
his genius. We have all wept and smiled, I suppose, over “ Eastward 
ho!” and “ Home again.” I was prepared either to be Democritus 
or Heraclitus over Waterloo; but after inspecting the picture I elected 
to be neither the laughing nor the weeping philosopher, but to go 
away sulky, disappointed, and yawning; nor did I recover my spirits 
until I lighted on Mr. Frith’s “ Scene from She stoops to Conquer.” 

Goodness gracious me!—which is a much better apostrophe than 
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Que Diable/—in the name of all that, &c., Mr. Henry O’Neil, what 
have you been about so stolidly to misconstrue the spirit and sentiment 
of a scene which, among all living British artists, you seemed most 
qualified to paint? Why, Mr. John Gilbert, who, in the astonishing 
deftness with which he paints flowing drapery, rich embroiderings, 
fretted cornices, and diapered panels, often forgets the exigences of a 
thing called Human Expression, and whose best works look like splen- 
didly-coloured woodcuts from the Jilustrated London News, would have 
succeeded better in the “ Morning of Quatre Bras” and the “ Eve of 
Waterloo.” Here was no obscure text to puzzle a painter—here were 
no ambiguous readings, no faulty gloss, no half-told story. You had, 
Mr. O’Neil, only to take down your Byron—the cheap edition may 
now be bought at the railway book-stalls for three-and-sixpence — 
turn up “ Childe Harold,” and begin : 


“ There was a sound of revelry by night.” 


Byron is as full of suggestion as to the battle-week, as the Annual 
Register for 1815 is of facts. The Childe has noted down every point 
that a painter should dwell upon: Belgium’s capital; beauty and chi- 
valry; fair women and brave men; voluptuous swell of music; cars 
rattling o’er the stony street; Brunswick’s fated chieftain; gathering 
in hot haste ; daybreak on the Place d’Armes ; Scots Greys defiling 
through the Porte de Namur; cannon’s opening roar. Why, Byron’s 
poem is a whole Wardour-street full of glorious bric-d-brac ready to 
the artist’s hand and mind. That Mr. O’Neil has read “Childe Harold” 
is obvious. He quotes six of the very weakest lines in the third canto, 
and his work is as weak as his text. I have nothing to say for or 
against his “composition,” his “keeping,” his “chiaro oscuro,” his “mid- 
dle distance,” his “scumbling,” his “ stippling,” his ‘‘ morbidezza,” or 
his “impasio.” Viewed in the light of so much colour skilfully applied 
to so much canvas, the picture is well enough; but it is an utterly 
insignificant, dumb, inert, immobile, useless, soulless thing. You only 
see a lobster-sauce and cherry-pudding-hued mob of officers in military 
uniform tramping down a staircase, and some namby-pamby young 
ladies simpering at them through the bannisters. Some are pretending 
to whimper ; but their tears, you can see, are as false as the paint on 
their faces. It is well-nigh distracting to mark how, in a moment of 
unaccountable aberration, an excellent master has suffered a glorious 
opportunity to go by. What a story might have been told on that 
staircase! Was Pozzo di Borgo there? Brunswick was. What has 
Mr. O’Neil done with him? And where, if you please, is my Lord of 
Bareacres, and Captain Rawdon Crawley of the Lifeguards, and two 
gentlemen by the names of Dobbin and Osborne, captains in a marching 
regiment ? 

Ah, then, when the familiar names came back to me, I felt consoled, 
and dismissed the bad picture with a strong “May the master live to 
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paint a better!” As for me, the crowded, dusty, garish Academy-rooms, 
with all their glistering of gold-leaf, their odour of newly-applied varnish 
battling with the scents from Mr. Rimmel’s shop; with all their lisping 
fops, and fatuous critics-—number me among ¢hat little lot, Vennemosa- 
bles—and their dyed and painted and stencilled and frizzed and crimped 
and powdered “girls of the period,” with their high cockamajig top- 
knots of false hair, and gaunt or fubsy mammas following in their 
trains, watchful, anxious, lynx-eyed, as though a young fellow with 
money might be hooked, even at a picture-show: all these faded away, 
and Charing-cross and London with them, and I was wandering mentally 
in dear old Brussels, strolling about the Parc, and skimming the last 
yellow-covered novel; toiling up the Montagne de la Cour, and peering 
curiously into the lace and jewelry shops; taking shelter from the rain 
in the Galeries St. Hubert, among plump grisettes, and stolid Flemings 
in blouses; or standing in the Great Place, and turning now to look on 
the Maison des Brasseurs, and now on the Maison du Roi; now at the 
mansion on whose front is written the supplication to be delivered from 
plague, famine, and warfare ; and now at that astonishing Hotel de Ville, 
by one side of which I know there runs a cunning little street, leading 
to the more cunning little niche where the Mannekin—drollest and 
most harmless of pagods—indulges in his unutterable and everlasting 
impudence. But the memories roll farther back. I am still in Brussels, 
but it is in days long before the Chemin de Fer du Nord or the Galeries 
St. Hubert were built. The year of grace is eighteen hundred and fifteen; 
and it is a knot of British grenadiers who are gathered round the Man- 
nekin, cracking their rude jokes, at which, though understanding never 
a word, the sturdy Low-country wenches, who have come to fill their 
pitchers at the fountain, giggle. Do you see that tall man in military 
jacket swaggering out of a tavern, twisting his moustaches—a rare 
ornament in the British army in ’15—and clanking his spurs on the 
pavement ? He walks arm-in-arm with a thickset fellow with a broken 
nose, top-boots, a white hat, and a belcher handkerchief round his 
neck. A belcher! Why, he in the top-boots is Jem Belcher himself, 
and the military swaggerer is Shaw the lifeguardsman.* Mark that 
dashing officer in cavalry undress, spurring his charger towards the 
Pare. He stops to speak to a stern-looking gentleman in civilian garb, 
who strides along alone, and as though he wished to be alone. He is 
stern Sir Thomas Picton. Trinidad and “ aplicase la cuestion & Luisa 
Calderon’”’ may yet be ringing in his ears, not to be subdued even by 
the trumpet-blast of glory with which these ten years past his name 

* Not having Bovxiana or Fistiana at hand, I am not quite certain as to whether 
the celebrated Mr. Belcher was “ flourishing” at the precise period of the battle of 
Waterloo; but if he did so flourish in 1815, nothing is so probable as that he should 
have been in Brussels, and consorting with Shaw, who was himself a prizefighter. 
At any rate, if I have fallen into error, it is not more grievous, I hope, than that 
into which Sir Archibald Alison fell when he stated that “Sir Peregrine Pickle” 
was present at the funeral of George Canning. 
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has been borne allover Europe. The dashing dragoon-officer who has 
just reined-up his steed to ask his stern comrade to dinner—an invite 
which the stern comrade as sternly refuses—is the Earl of Uxbridge, 
our Murat, our Cid, our Achilles. He is destined within the next few 
days to lose a leg and win a marquisate. 

But enough of the ghosts of men who really lived ; place for the 
phantoms of those who never had existence save in the imagination of 
the romancer. Come along, Jos Sedley, covenanted servant of the 
Honourable East India Company. There is Jos—fat, pale, ineffably 
conceited; curled, oiled, and perfumed; wrapped, though it is mid 
June, in a furred and braided pelisse, and slipping into a hired bar- 
ouche at the door of the Hétel du Parc. He is about to take that 
pretty. timid-looking lady, in the purple spencer and the coalscuttle 
bonnet of white chip, out for a drive. She is his sister, Mrs. Captain 
Osborne, indeed. Her husband’s father is enormously rich; but her 
own papa has had misfortunes, and sorrows even more poignant are 
reserved for her. Away with you! Enjoy the sunshine while you can, 
poor little Amelia! silliest but most affectionate of heroines. 

A hired barouche—well, it may be hired; yet another carriage I see 
is the most sumptuous remise to be hired in all Brussels. Two horses! 
Bah! nothing under four horses will serve Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who is 
the wife of a baronet’s son, an officer in the household cavalry, an aide- 
de-camp on the general’s staff. Times are altered since Miss Sharpe, 
the governess, was browbeaten by the cross old woman at the Chis- 
wick boarding-school, and since callow Becky, with a bottle under her 
ragged shawl, was sent from the drawing-academy to the public-house 
at the corner to fetch gin for her dissolute papa, the painter. Radiant 
now, in satin and lace and jewelry, is Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. It is not 
she who pays for the hire of the barouche. She pays for nothing. It is 
not the Captain, her consort. He pays nobody. The Amphitryon—he 
will now fully earn his title by inviting them both to a grand dinner at 
the restaurant this evening—is General Sir George Tufto. That is he, 
the grandly-whiskered and padded gentleman with the corsets beneath 
his coatee. See him lift his hat to a passing cavalier. That is the Sir 
Stapylton Cotton better known to fame as Lord Combermere. Mrs. 
Becky is all nods and becks and wreathed smiles. She has a smile even 
for that stupid, awkward, good-natured Captain Dobbin, who comes hot 
and panting to the hotel-door with an enormous bouquet he has just 
bought in the Marché aux Fleurs, and is grievously disappointed to find 
that the lady for whom he intended it has just driven away. The lady 
was not Mrs. Crawley; her name began with an A—that is to say, with 
an Q. As for Rawdon Crawley and George Osborne, they are drinking 
curagoa and playing billiards in a café, and the cavalry is winning the 
loose cash of the other arm of the service rapidly. 

Thus the world goes on in 1815. - Thus it went on, perhaps, many 
thousands of years before: thus may it go on many thousands of years 
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to come. The Great Duke sits at his head-quarters, surrounded by 
diligent secretaries, shaping and fashioning his plans for the demoli- 
tion of his mighty adversary. The mighty adversary sits at his head- 
quarters, not so many miles distant, shaping and fashioning jis plans, 
brooding ever maps of Flanders, eagerly waiting the reports of his 
spies, and flattering himself that at last he holds ces Anglais in the 
hollow of his hand, and, ere July, will drive them into the sea. The 
whole world will be rent and convulsed as with an earthquake shock 
when these two men, and the hosts they can guide by the crooking of 
a little finger, come in collision; yet the plans of Wellington and 
Napoleon do not disturb Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, or her ladyship of 
Bareacres, or Jos Sedley, much. They do not in the least impair the 
tranquillity of cheerful Mrs. O’Dowd, who sits in her bedroom sewing 
a new tassel on to “the Meejor” her husband’s sash. Why should 
they? ‘The affairs of Europe form but a part of their life: their petty 
daily cares, loves, hatreds, jealousies, pleasures, ailments, are their own 
existence. George Osborne and Rawdon Crawley, over their billiards, 
scarcely bestow a thought on Bonaparte. Why should they? Only 
perhaps of all the fabled people the novelist has pictured, poor little 
Amelia feels sick and sorry for the war, and is tremulously indignant 
with the Corsican usurper, whose pride and ambition have brought 
about contingencies which may put her darling husband’s life in peril. 

I am still roaming about Brussels this June day in the year ’15. 
I see Donald, the Highlandman, going home to his billet in some quiet 
Low-country family, and rocking the cradle while the goodwife lays 
the cloth for supper. And then the sun sets, and shadows begin to fall, 
and the moon shines out bright and strong behind the towering spire 
of St. Gudule. I hear the English drums beating the tattoo on the 
Place d’Armes, and the privates may retire to their pallets; but the 
officers are not thinking of seeking repose. Bless you, they won’t go 
home till morning. A great English lady gives a festival to-night, to 
which all military and all fashionable Brussels will throng. Youth, 
beauty, and rank, diplomacy and bureaucracy, horse, foot, and dra- 
goons, are all bidden to the Duchess of Richmond’s ball. 

“Come away, George,” whispers William Dobbin to George Os- 
borne, as he hurries the Captain, flushed with wine and winnings, from 
the play-table. Dobbin knows that the Chief has given the word to 
march, and that hard knocks are imminent. Then there is the gather- 
ing in hot haste, and that never-to-be-forgotten ball, the Duchess of 
Richmond's ball, breaks up. ‘‘ Few, few shall part where many meet;” 
but fewer meet again who have parted at that junketing. “ Adieu for 
evermore, my dear; adieu for evermore!” should be the last strain 
played by the fiddlers. In lieu, as the British regiments defile through 
the Porte de Wavel, the bands play “The girl I left behind me.” See, 
in the gray dawn, there is Dobbin wrapped in his cloak, and keeping 
a sharp look-out for stragglers. There is Major O’Dowd, rosy and 
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clean shaven, bestriding his famous charger Pyramus. There is 
Rawdon Crawley, his eyes wet with parting from the worthless little 
woman he loves, riding slowly in the wake of his general, smoking a 
cigar—is not this the tiniest bit of anachronism, oh! W. M. T.?— 
ruefully. See, there is George Osborne marching at the head of his 
company; and here, a couple of days later, is the bloody field of 
Waterloo, and George Osborne lying on the plateau of Mont St. Jean 
dead, with a bullet through his heart. 

I can with difficulty assume that there are any intelligent persons of 
the Victorian era who have not read and re-read the wonderfal drama 
of human life, the more wonderful analysis of human vice, weakness, 
meanness, and folly, called Vanity Farr. And with much greater diffi- 
culty could I deem it possible for any literate person to wander about 
Brussels, or take that inevitable but sorely disappointing trip to the 
field of Waterloo itself, without peopling his mind incontinent with 
all the Thackerayian dramatis persone, and all the phases of the 
Waterloo episode in Vanity Fair. In comparison with the astonishing 
skill with which Thackeray has made out of the great battle—which, in 
itself, he never describes—an unseen pivot on which turns, from first 
to last, the whole machinery of his story, the Waterloo chapter in 
Victor Hugo’s Misérables, brilliant and graphic and powerfal as it 
is, seems but a clumsy piece of “ padding,’ dragged in by the head 
and shoulders to fill up a gap. For my part, the last time I went to 
Waterloo, I found Hougoumont and the Belle Alliance and the Haye 
Sainte, so many blackened and crumbling booths in Vanity Fair. I 
should not have been at all surprised to find the names of the Marquis 
of Steyne and Sir Pitt Crawley in the visitors’ book at Mont St. Jean, 
or to be told by the cicerone at the Cottonian Museum, that yonder 
battered shako hanging up had belonged to M. le Capitaine Osborne, 
or that the dinted broadsword hard by had been worn by M. Crawley, 
oficier aux Gardes, Milor Anglais. 

The highest praise which, as I conceive, can be awarded to a work 
of fiction is that the circumstances therein narrated may be taken to be 
the truth, and the personages represented accepted as real people. The 
Iliad is probably a fiction, and Paradise Lost is certainly one; yet 
everybody believes in Nestor, and Thersites, and Ulysses, and Agamem- 
non; and Abdiel, and Ithuriel, and Raphael the good-natured angel. 
Even a battle in heaven with real cannon, or the interference of all 
the deities of Olympus in the petty squabbles of a lot of rascally Greek 
klephts, do not strike us—so exquisite has been the dexterity of the 
narrator—as being very out-of-the-way occurrences. The reality, how- 
ever, of Vanity Fair does not demand even the slight concessions which 
are extorted from the imagination of those who read Homer or Milton. 
The epic is a plain-clothes one, and we may take it for granted as 
completely as we take the Z'imes newspaper or Hart’s Army-List. The 
realistic excellence attained by Mr. Thackeray in his chapters on the 
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Waterloo time is on a par with the excellence attained by Captain 
Siborne in his model of the battle-field itself. It is excellence of the 
kind recognised by the horse and the birds, when the first neighed at 
the painted representation ofa horse, and the last pecked at the painted 
fruit in the old Greek’s picture. The old ship-captain who, when the 
conversation turned on the voyage to Liliput, declared that he knew 
Captain Gulliver very well, only that he lived at Wapping and not at 
Rotherhithe, passed on Swift’s immortal satire a criticism analogous to 
that which might be passed on Vanity Fair; and Swift, be it remem- 
bered, to his greater praise, was dealing with the most extravagant 
personages and the most incredible circumstances. The wonderful veri- 
similitude which marks the writings of Defoe continues to excite aston- 
ishment and delight ; but Defoe’s workmanship, like his genius, was of 
a much lower order than those of the masters I have named. He was 
certainly gifted with a wonderful faculty for “lying like truth ;” but 
he availed himself liberally of real incidents, and unscrupulously of the 
materials placed in his hands by real people. I once transcribed, in a 
book called Captain Dangerous, the narrative of the real Alexander 
Selkirk, as it is to be found in the Voyages of Captain Woodes Rogers ; 
and in his Account of the Plague, by a Citizen who lived in London the 
whole Time, as in all his other fictions, from Jfoll Flanders to Colonel 
Jack, Defoe probably worked on a borrowed canvas and with borrowed 
colours. The cunning, however, which guided his pencil is beyond all 
praise. 

The only romancer I know who can at all compete with Thackeray 
in the art of making the reader forget that he has before him imaginary 
scenes and impalpable beings, is Balzac. The romances of Scott, mighty 
magician as he was, seldom conceal the art with which they have 
been constructed. The quaint but often irksome introductions—I am 
afraid the existing generation would never stomach Jedediah Cleish- 
bottom and Dick Tinto—the poetical headings to the chapters, the 
frequent invocations of the “gentle” and “ courteous” reader, and the 
copious and erudite notes at the end of the volumes, let us too fully 
into the secret of Sir Walter’s glamour. His Robin Hood is a capital 
outlaw; but he is less real than the “‘ Robyn Hode” of the “ Lyttel 
Geste.” His Mary Queen of Scots is a beauteous tragedy-queen; but 
she becomes only so much tinsel and cotton-velvet when we turn to the 
pages of Miss Strickland. Balzac’s Cousine Bette or his Splendeurs et 
Miséres might be bound up, on the other hand, with Vidocg’s Memoirs 
and the Gazette des Tribunauz, just as I have torn out the Waterloo 
chapters from a Tauchnitz edition of Vanity Fair, and bound them up 
with the Englishwoman’s narrative published by Mr. Murray, and 
Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk,* and Béranger’s Cing Mai. 

I look upon Vanity Fair as a work so artistically perfect, in the 


* Which are by Sir Walter Scott, by the way; but they form a work not of 
fiction, but of fact. 
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very best sense of literary perfection, the art being all but entirely con- 
cealed, that I have often asked myself with surprise and bewilderment 
what the artist could have been thinking of to introduce in this said 
Waterloo episode an incident which I can but think grossly unreal, 
improbable, and unnatural. I allude to the proposal made by George 
Osborne to Becky Sharpe, on the night of the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball, that she should “ fly” with him. I own that George was over head 
and ears in love with Becky—infatuated, ensorcelé, by that baleful little 
fairy with the green eyes—whom I heard qualified once by a French- 
man who had read the Hachette edition of Za Foire aux Vanités as 
“une incarnation de Vabsinthe des plus désastreuses.’’ I grant that a 
man who is in love with a woman will stop short of no folly and no 
absurdity in the avowal of his passion, and that very few considerations 
of common sense will hinder him from attempting the most desperate 
deeds to win her. The restraint is less, perhaps, when the object of 
love happens to be another man’s wife; for the passion being ab initio 
a guilty one demands, on the “‘ much more blood” principle in Macbeth,, 
more and more criminality as it approaches culmination. But Mr. 
Thackeray’s George Osborne, although a vain, empty-headed coxcomb, 
was not araving madman; and no one but a howling lunatic would 
have asked, circumstanced as George Osborne then was, a woman to 
“fly” with him. Whither were they to fly? Into Napoleon’s lines? 
To Ostend? The pair would have been stopped on the shore, and 
George would have been arrested as a deserter, tried by court-martial, 
and shot. Could they conceal themselves in Brussels? Could they 
reach Paris? Why, George Osborne was bound. by a hundred indis- 
soluble fetters as strong as Acadian steel to Flanders, to Brussels, and 
to the headquarters of his regiment. He was a captain in the famous 
British army. He was on active service. The campaign had begun. 
From hour to hour a deadly conflict might be expected. Was it likely, 
was it feasible, was it within the range of possibility, that a British 
officer—a brave one too, notwithstanding all his conceit and ignorance 
—would desert his colours, would betray his country, would submit to 
be branded as a rascal and a dastard, in order to “ fly’ with his friend’s 
wife? Elopements have been heard of before now, I grant. In peace- 
ful times dissolute gentlemen show as little reluctance in levanting 
with other people’s spouses as in deserting their own; but Don Juan 
does not commit an amorous escapade in front of the enemy. Faublas 
does not smuggle a marchioness into a post-chaise and abscond with 
her on the eve of a tremendous battle. That this strangely-improbable 
incident was of no hasty or careless commission on the part of Mr. 
Thackeray is clear. It marks a very important point in the story. 
Subsequent events of the story hinge upon it. The dénouement of 
Vanity Fair is affected by it. It is in the first volume that George 
Osborne makes this preposterous proposal. It is not until the close of 
the third that Becky, to bring about Amelia’s marriage with Dobbin, 
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triumphantly shows her the letter which she has been hoarding for 
long years—the letter given to her in a bouquet by George on the 
night of the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, and in which the young man 
had asked her to “fly.” The production of this dillet-dour at length 
forces George’s widow to the conviction that her darling husband was 
a false-hearted humbug, and, her eyes being opened, she very sensibly 
marries Major Dobbin. 

This passage in Vanity Fair has been to me a stumbling-block for 
years, and over and over again I have asked myself, with increasing 
perplexity and general discomfiture, how ever this piece of false art 
could have crept into a wondrously-polished and homogeneous work— 
how ever the Homer of this prose epic could not merely have nodded, 
but have sunk for a time into a slumber as deep as Rip Van Winkle’s. 
When I was young I used to bewilder myself almost as desperately in 
guesses as to the probability of a broken-down, bankrupt, knavish 
captain of horse—a roué, a gamester, a sharper, such as Rawdon 
sCrawley was—being appointed to the governorship of a West India 
island ; but years and experience, and the attentive study of the Court 
Guide in connection with the London Gazette, have mitigated both my 
perplexity and my incredulity on that head. As things go, have gone, 
and are likely to go, one need not be surprised at the appointment of 
anybody to anything. I have some hopes of getting the mission to 
Timbuctoo myself when I am old and broke. 

The only tenable hypothesis I can form as to this “flying” matter 
in Vanity Fair is one which may not be very agreeable to English 
ears. So long, however, as we have the published reports of a Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, we are constrained to admit that 
the elopement of other women’s husbands with other men’s wives are 
not always of the same Platonic nature as that of Mr. Carker with 
Mrs. Dombey—the oddest wild-goose chase perhaps ever imagined by 
a novelist. These divorce-court people mean naughtiness, and as a 
rule commit naughtiness. I cannot help fancying that the acute philo- 
sopher who wrote Vanity Fair meant in the first instance that George 
Osborne should avow his adulterous love for Rebecca Crawley, and ask 
her for a rendezvous. A French novelist of the present century, or an 
English novelist of the last one—the virtuous Richardson even—would 
have made no bones at all about the matter. But Mr. Thackeray may 
have hesitated. He knew that he was appealing to a refined, a “ gen- 
teel,” a fastidious audience—an audience who will listen unblushingly 
to the grossest scenes of profligacy at the French plays, but who, when 
it visits the Olympic or the Princess’s, expects that profligacy shall be 
wrapped up in cotton-wool, and naughtiness softened down to in- 
discretion. Half the vaudevilles which English playwrights translate 
for our theatres, and impudently pass off as their own, turn on the 
illicit love of a young man for a married woman, or vice versd; but in 
the English translation the criminality involved is generally slurred 
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over by the convenient device of the young gentleman being in pos- 
session of certain letters written by the lady before her marriage; at 
which discreet compromise refined, fastidious, and genteel society re- 
joices greatly. May not the expediency of a similarly discreet com- 
promise have occurred to the author of Vanity Fair? and what would 
have been more discreet than George’s proposal to Becky to “fly” with 
him? It is a pity that in conceding so much to genteel squeamish- 
ness, a very serious blemish should have fallen on an otherwise perfect 
work of art. 








BEYOND 


WHEN the thoughts of each dark morrow 
Strike the lone heart with affright ; 
When the soul awakes to sorrow 
In the pale gray morning light ; 


Be ye near us, radiant angels, 
Spirits of the true and brave ; 
Come and whisper words of comfort 
From the realms beyond the grave. 


Ye who left such deeds behind you 
As are stars of saintly light, 
Singing ever to earth’s children 
Through the mists and clouds of night: 


“ Never yield ye, never yield ye 
To the tempter’s earthly lure ; 
Spurn the present’s dross far from ye, 
For the guerdon far but sure. 


Cry to Faith, Hope’s holier sister ; 
She shall teach to you the hymn 
Which at each great thought and action 
Bursts from lips of seraphim. 


Faith alone can see the glory 

Which shall crown the seraph-head 
When the body lies discarded 

In the dark ranks of the dead.” 


When the thoughts of each dark morrow 
Strike the lone heart with affright ; 
When the soul awakes to sorrow 
In the pale gray morning light ; 


Be ye near us, radiant angels, 
Spirits of the true and brave ; 
Come and whisper words of comfort 
From the realms beyond the grave. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 





GLAMOUR 
BY THE COUNTESS VON BOTHMER 


In Two Parts :—Part I. 


Cuapter I. Dotores. 


Yezs, her name was Dolores; and yet how could one associate ideas of 
grief or pain with so bright a creature? There was a sort of breezy 
freshness about her, a sunny ardour, that made her the type of all that 
was joyous and brilliant; and as she stood in the porch, with a great 
bunch of violets in her hands, from time to time plunging her face into 
the fragrant purple and inhaling long breaths of spring perfume and 
delight, she seemed a creature sorrow could not touch or care dim. 

There she stood in the sunshine, looking out from beneath the 
fringes of her thick eyelashes at God’s beautiful world, singing un- 
conscious hymns of gratitude and love, rejoicing in the beauty of the 
spring with a radiant fulness of rejoicing. 

She was no vaporous golden-haired blonde, but a firm healthy 
brunette, with a cheek that was “like the Catharine pear, the side 
that’s next the sun;” her eyes were long and brown, her teeth small, 
white, and regular; her smile bewitching, her pout irresistible. She 
had the figure of a young nymph ; and her feet, of the true Andalusian 
type, as well as her slim form and easy carriage, she had inherited 
from her Spanish mother. She had an air of nobleness above and 
beyond her beauty—which was positive enough—that made her slightest 
gesture harmony, grace, delight. And then that wild, fresh, breezy 
carelessness—how irresistible it was ! 

Now she stood with her nosegay in her hand, and her face grew 
serious as she thought of her poor, weak, spiritless old father, in his 
small, poky suburban house; of her hard, stingy, narrow-minded half- 
sister, who managed that meagre household, and who had never got 
over her father’s second marriage, though his beautiful young Spanish 
wife had died during the Peninsular War, soon after the birth of Dolores 
in Spain. Rebecca had never seen her stepmother, but she resented 
her stepsister’s existence as a personal injury, and was unjust and 
hard upon the young girl, preaching at her by day and night, year in 
year out, with “a petty hoard of maxims,” well calculated to make 
that young ardent nature writhe beneath the yoke. 

But, fortunately for Dolores, her mother’s small fortune had been 
devoted to her education, and she had been sent to school, where, 
among girls of a class superior to her own, she had formed friendships 
and imbibed a grace of manner and address which seemed strangely 
out of place in the murky little house at Kensington. 
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Oftentimes it seemed to the old doting father. as though the be- 
loved and beautiful Annunziata of his middle age had come back to lull 
him once more with sweet soothing caresses, or to enliven him with 
bewildering flights of gracefui caprice; but all these things he hid in 
his heart, fearing the cold and unsympathetic eye of the more prosaic 
Rebecca. 

And now Dolores’ education was completed, and at seventeen she had 
come down to visit her uncle and aunt, who lived in a quaint Eliza- 
bethan dwelling under the shadow of Edgehill, farming their modest 
acres, cultivating their vines and fig-trees, feeding their flocks and 
herds, gathering their apples and honey, and enjoying the unbroken 
calm of a tranquil existence, with all the simplicity of guileless unemo- 
tional characters. 

Dolores did not look more Spanish than half a hundred English girls 
I know. Rebecca called her Dorothy; her Aunt and Uncle Skeffington, 
‘Dolly ;’’ her father, “ Dolores;” and Mr. Stapleton, “ Miss Skeffington.” 
“Don’t call me Miss Skeffington,” she said to him one day, “ that’s 
Rebecca’s name; call me Dolores.” ‘‘ But would that be proper ?” 
‘Yes; for you it’s quite proper,” she said, “ because you are old, and all 
that kind of thing, you know.” Mr. Stapleton winced, and never called 
her anything (to her face, at least) but Miss Skeffington. He over- 
heard his pupil, Lord St. Vincent, call her “ Dolores,” with secret wrath 
and pain, as the two young people were sportively mocking and teasing 
each other in the garden ; but as he only over-heard it, he could give no 
sign, unless calling St. Vincent into the house in an angry voice almost 
immediately afterwards might be so designated. 

“There’s the pious Aineas howlirg after me,” said St. Vincent 
calmly ; “ where he leads this bear must follow, you know.” 

“ He’s a cross old wretch,” answered Dolores sweetly; “ but I wish 
you wouldn’t call me ‘ Dolores ;’ you’re not old enough to do that.” 

‘No, only Ursa Major is allowed to do that.” 

“ But he never does.” 

“Well, give me that rose— 


‘ My love is like the red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June,’” 


She gave him the rose. He stuck it in his buttonhole with that 
gay debonair manner which was desiined five years later to captivate 
so many fine ladies’ hearts, and bowing gallantly to Dolores, who 
laughed, and asked him “ who was his dancing-master?” departed. 

Robert Stapleton’s heart gave a great throb, and his brow was 
gloomy. ‘“Oome,” he said, “it is time that we should be going; you 
have scarcely worked at all to-day.” 

As the two men strode away through the evening sunshine, Lord St. 
Vincent turned, and gracefully raised his hat to Dolores, who stood in 
the porch watching them. Mr. Stapleton turned also ; he saw his pupil’s 
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gracefal greeting, he saw the answering smile and nod, he saw the 
“red, red rosé” flaming in St. Vincent’s buttonhole. He had seen 
enough; his voice was harsh and dry when next he spoke. ‘“ We must 
not be so idle,” he said; “ your guardians will be disappointed, my lord, 
if I do not fulfil my part of the agreement; great things are expected 
of you; you must study more and idle less.” 

St. Vincent looked surprised. Mr. Stapleton only called him ‘my 
lord” when he was displeased; but the easy-natured young man put it 
down to “ Stapleton’s crankiness,” and whistling gaily, said something 
about the weather being so “ confoundedly hot.” 

Meanwhile Dolores had turned into the house. Her good-natured 
placid aunt was knitting a bed-quilt ; Mr. Skeffington was yawning over 
the county paper. . 

“Good-night, aunt,” said Dolores, looking round her rather 
drearily ; “I am tired, and think I will go to bed.” 

“That’s right, Dolly; beauty-sleep is the best cosmetic. I wish, 
child, you wouldn’t go so much in the sun without a hat or bonnet.” 

“The sun does not burn me, aunt; I’m the same colour summer or 
winter. That’s one advantage of being dark, you know.” 

“Never mind, my girl; you'll wear well,” said her uncle from his 
arm-chair. 

“T don’t mind, uncle,” said Dolores, ‘I like it. My mother was 
80; I like to be like my mother.” 


*“‘ Good-night, child; and don’t think too much of your looks.” 
**No, uncle,” said Dolores; but as she walked up-stairs she sang 
softly to herself— 
“ My love is like the red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June ; 
My love is like the melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune.” 


Then, when she got into her room, she set down the candle before 
the looking-glass, and untwisted the heavy coils of thick black hair 
which were wound round her graceful little head. She shook the long 
snaky coils out over her white dressing-gown, and then looked at her- 
self once more in the glass. 

“TJ mustn’t think too much of what he says,” she whispered to her- 
self ; “ perhaps he is only laughing at me, and trying to see how vain I 
am. I will write to papa, and then I shall forget what I ought not to 
remember.” 

She brought out her little desk, and was soon busily occupied in 
writing to the fond foolish old man in the shabby little house at Ken- 
sington. 

“ DEAR Papa,” she wrote, “I have been very idle about writing lately; 
but the weather has been so fine and so warm, that I have lived out of 
doors. They are very kind to me here, and I should be quite happy 
but for the thought of you, and the fear that you may be dull without 
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me. I hope you go into the Kensington-gardens every day ; are not the 
trees and flowers beautiful this year? But London trees and flowers 
cannot be like these, where the air is so soft and pure, and where there 
are no smoky chimneys and no horrid dust. I hope Rebecca does not 
give you rice-pudding too often. It often seems to me that I am very 
selfish eating so many good things and enjoying so many pleasures 
without you. But then I may as well eat and enjoy, as leave them; 
for in that case we should neither of us be the better. I am very tired 
to-night, so I will only say once more that I am very happy, and often 
think of you. Give my love to Rebecca. Uncle and aunt told me 
always to send theirs when I wrote. I kiss your dear old bald head a 


thousand times, and remain your Dantine Dotones 


“ P.S.—Mr. Stapleton, who is our clergyman, and his pupil, Lord St. 
Vincent, are here sometimes. Mr. Stapleton is very severe, and has 
gray hair. Lord St. Vincent is a boy, and a good-natured one. I was 
at school with his cousin, Miss Dalrymple.” 


With the tears standing in his weak old eyes, Captain Skeffington 
read this letter at breakfast to his daughter Rebecca, discreetly omitting 
the allusion to the rice-puddings. 

“ Saucy little minx!” he said fondly, “there’s a lord making love to 
her, and she cares no more for it than though he were a wagoner.” 

“T don’t see anything about making love,” said Rebecca curtly; 
“but if you think so, you’d better have her home directly; her head 
will be turned by all this folly and nonsensical admiration.” 

*‘ No,” cried the old man fondly, “‘ her head won’t be turned; she’s 
been used to it all her life. Didn’t my poor fellows carry her about, 
and pass her from one to another when there was no woman to look 
after her; and didn’t she reign over us all like a little queen ?” 

“ Stuff!” said Rebecca impatiently. 

“ And now,” said the old man, still rambling on about his ewe-lamb, 
and entirely disregarding his Regan’s contemptuous interruption— 
* now isn’t she fit society for anyone? ‘Wouldn’t the greatest noble- 
man be proud of such a jewel in his coronet? And is she not more 
graceful, and cleverer, and gayer, and better than any other girl? 
Why should I take her away when she is so happy ?” 

“ By all means let her remain,” snapped Rebecca; “ she can scarcely 
be in a worse school than this.” 


And so Dolores stayed on. The beautiful summer-time was waning, 
and the harvest-moon was high in the heavens, and a soft warm breeze 
was moving the dusty fragrant air, as she stood at the end of the 
garden, and leant upon the fence which divided it from the field below. 
She was soon to go home; she was to leave her gay, happy, careless life 
behind her, and was to return to that small daily treadmill routine, so 
bare, so hard, so wearisome. She shivered as she thought of all the 
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small economi:s; of Rebecca’s pinching and saving; of the nipping 
of lights and screwing of fires; of the tallow-candles and rice-puddings. 
No more morning sunshines upon her fragrant lavender-scented bed ; 
no more joyful springings-up with that sense of enjoyment in the 
coming day which seemed to include all happiness in itself; no more 
lingering over ample breakfasts, where the cream and the eggs, and the 
bread and the butter, tasted as no mortal food had surely ever tasted 
before ; no more wanderings over the fields; no more moonlight walks, 
or merry haymakings, or harvest-homes; no more fragrant breath of 
placid cows or cooing of wood-pigeons; no more cakes and ale; no 
more sparring with Lord St. Vincent, or silent listenings to Mr. Staple- 
ton’s graver and more polished talk. Poor little Dolores! her heart was 
very heavy ; and as she sighed a hand was placed upon her own. It 
was St. Vincent’s. 

“ My lord!” she said, startled, and with something of shy dignity ; 
“J thought you had left an hour ago, with Mr. Stapleton.” 

“So I did, Dolores; but I left my stick behind me, and have come 
to fetch it. Besides, I wanted to say something to you. Dolores, I am 
going away.” 

“ And so am I,” said Dolores ruefully. 

“ Ah, but that is different. I am going on the grand tour, as they 
call it, and sha’n’t be back for two years or more; and I want you to 
promise you won’t forget me, Dolores.” 

“TJ shall never forget this happy summer.” 

“‘ Nor me?” 

“ Nor anybody.” 

“JT don’t care about anybody. I want you to promise to remem- 
ber me.” 

“‘T shall often think of you and Mr. Stapleton.” 

“QO, hang Stapleton !” said the young man impatiently. 

“ But I like Mr. Stapleton,” said Dolores; adding simply, “ he has 
been very good to you.” 

“Good to me! Of course he’s been good to me; but I haven't 
been bad to him. I don’t want to hear about him now; I have had 
enough and to spare of him any time during the last three months. 
I want you to say you won’t forget me.” 

“No; I won’t forget you.” 

“ Say, ‘I won’t forget you, Hugh,’ then I shall believe it.” 

But Dolores made no more professions; she stood silently looking 
into the field with a mist before her eyes, and a dim, dull, aching 
pain at her heart, and kept saying to herself, “Two years, two years, 
two years.” Her face grew white and rigid. She saw with cruel dis- 
tinctness all the dreariness of that scrap-and-nag existence which must 
be hers ; her heart felt cold, and her eyes glittered. 

“T must be going,” whispered St. Vincent. “I have your promise, 
Dolores, not to forget me, and I will take this rose to remember you by, 
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and this kiss from your sweet lips!” cried the audacious young man, 
suddenly clasping her in his arms, and kissing her pretty mouth ; “ and 
every night and every morning I will kiss my ‘red, red rose,’ and 
whisper the name of Dolores ; for— 


‘ As fair thou art, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in love am I; 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 
Till all the seas gang dry.’ ” 


And his curly head came close to hers again, whilst he tried to look 
into Dolores’ downcast eyes. Was he laughing at her, or did he 
really mean it? 

“You won’t answer me, Dolores,” he said plaintively, “and so I 
may as well go; only don’t pretend when I come back that you have 
misunderstood me, as young ladies are apt to do.” 

She looked up, her eyes brimming with indignant tears. 

“ Well,” he said, “don’t be angry ; and remember my farewell words, 


‘ Till all the seas gang dry, my dear, 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun ; 

I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 

And fare thee well, my only love, 
And fare thee well awhile ; 

And I will come again, my love, 
Tho’ ’twere ten thousand mile !’ 


But it isn’t as far as that, you know.” 

There were footsteps on the gravel. . 

* Dolly, Dolly!” called her aunt from the terrace above, “’tis 
damp, and uncle is waiting supper; come in, child, or you will take 
cold!” 

“Yes, aunt, yes; I’m coming!” Dolly faintly called through the 
gloaming. St. Vincent had her in his arms. “ Put me down!” she 
cried, all flushed and trembling ; “let me go !” 

“ But not in anger, dear Dolores?” 

“ Let me go!” 

‘* Say you are not angry.” 

‘“* Let me go!” 

“‘ Darling Dolores!” 

“ Let me go!” 

“Only say you are not angry.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Dolores glanced timidly 
up at that handsome face (ah, how handsome, and loving, and mis- 
chievous, and kind, and triumphant it was!); then with a sob she said, 
“ But I ought to be.” 

The next moment she had slipped through his arms and fled from 
his embrace. 
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CHaApTer II. 
THE TIME OF ROSES, 


DoLLy sat once more in the little parlour at Kensington. Her 
body was there, but her soul was wandering to and fro on the face of 
the earth and could find no resting-place. The dull, stagnant, spirit- 
less life was hateful to her. She reproached herself, and tried to take 
an interest in her surroundings; but she sickened and turned away 
from them with a loathing that frightened her by its very intenseness 
and pertinacity. It was winter-time. The small fires, and the tallow- 
candles, and the cheese that seemed always to be only a shaving of 
rind ; the long hours when Rebecca would not allow lights, and when 
Dolores sat hopelessly in the dusk, with her hands clasped round her 
knees by the comfortless hearth, listening to her sister’s shrewish tones 
below, as she scolded the little household drudge; whilst her father 
snored in that horrible prickly old horsehair arm-chair on the other 
side of the little black grate,—gave the girl ample time for reflection. 
** I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it!” she would cry passionately to her- 
self, her great brown eyes filled with angry tears of impatience and 
pain. She longed so for something bright and beautiful to come to 
her life. She wanted light, and air, and sympathy; she pined for the 
green fields and the country sounds; she wanted companionship and 
young talk, and occasional laughter. Her mind went wandering from 
Paris to Rome, from Berlin to Brussels, from Munich to Naples, from 
Florence to Vienna; and then, tired with those vague and fruitless 
wanderings where all was so confused and formless and indistinct, her 
thoughts would finally hover over the old familiar hill-tops, and settle 
down in the gray-stone manor-house, where her aunt was still knitting 
her quilts, and her uncle still yawning over the county paper. They 
were very quiet simple folk, and yet she had never felt dull there. 
The movement, the freedom, the thousand small interests, the com- 
petence of that life, had seemed to her like absolute happiness itself, 
She had never wanted anything beyond what that homely daily routine 
afforded; she had rejoiced in the birds, and the beasts, and the flowers; 
she had cajoled her uncle and patronised her aunt; she had made 
friends with all living creatures about the place, and knew every child 
in the village by name. She had trotted on her aunt’s charitable 
errands, and had known so well how to win the hearts of the simple 
labouring folk, that she had dwelt in a continual atmosphere of love 
and attachment, which made itself felt in a hundred ways, though no 
flattering expressions conveyed it to her outward ear. 

Dolores loved her father; but as she looked at him under his 
yellow-silk handkerchief, she told herself bitterly that he had no need 
of her. He had got used to this dull, monotonous, ugly, threadbare 
life; and if he could doze away the afternoons, and have an occasional 
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evening paper, his wants were gratified, and he was content. With 
that ingratitude which seems inherent in the young, Dolores longed, at 
any cost, to get away into a new state of existence, telling herself that 
it would cost her father nothing to lose her. “I would come and see 
him on half-holidays,” she said, “ and then I should feel he was pleased 
to see me; whereas now he scarcely seems to notice I am here, unless 
Rebecca is worrying me more than usual.” 

So she sat, and rebelled with a godless rebellion, and hungered and 
thirsted for a change, with an angry sense of injustice and cruelty that 
made her eyes glitter and her heart swell. 

At night in her little room, with its painted furniture and snowy 
curtains, she would look in her glass and the hot tears would come, 
and she would bury her head in the pillow and stifle her sobs, lest 
Rebecca, who slept close by, should hear. 

When the nights were moonlight she would put out her candle 
(that candle which Rebecca insisted must last her a fortnight), and 
wrapping herself in an old shawl, would sit by the open window, though 
the nights were cold, and gaze up at the heavens, studded with innu- 
merable stars, flooded with that serene argent light, and wonder, and 
gaze, and wonder, until often sleep surprised her, and she would. wake 
with a sudden start feeling chill and stiff, to creep to her little hard 
bed and so finish her rest.* 

These were her happier hours. There was something in the calm, 
serene, passionless stillness of the broad moonlight which at once 
subdued and soothed the poor child’s eager, rebellious heart. She felt 
awed ; all was so pale, so pure, so grand; the heavens seemed to de- 
clare the glory and might and majesty of God to her, and to show 
her, better than a hundred sermons could have done, how vain, how 
impious, how sinful were all such petty human rebellions and repin- 
ings; how futile such resistance against His kingdom and power and 
glory. 

She was no longer the careless, light-hearted, spoilt darling of 
whom that feeble old father had spoken so fondly only a month or two 
back; she was mostly moody and thoughtful now, as one who broods 
on some absorbing subject, select and self-contained. She scarcely 
answered Rebecca’s taunts and jeers; she never played-off prankish 
tricks upon her now, as once had been her wont; they met on more 
equal grounds ; and Rebecca began to wish she had the impish, freakish 
child back again, in place of that silent, resolute, handsome girl, who 
set her face so firmly, and was so little to be moved by scoldings or 
reproaches. 

There was little talk of the manor-house after the first. Old Cap- 
tain Skeffington had listened to all Dolores could tell him about his 
brother and sister-in-law, with a certain feeble interest (for his boyhood 
had been spent in the old gray house); but after a day or two even 
that faint interest in the place of his birth had died out, and he spoke 
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of it no more. Rebecca disapproved of all such talk on principle: she 
thought Dolores had been made far too much of at Kingsmead, and she 
considered it good for that young person to be discouraged from dwell- 
ing on so frivolous a portion of her life. 

And so Dolores sat and thought, and rebelled. And day by day, 
as these thoughts, which she kept to herself, grew stronger and more 
pertinacious, her secret rebellion waxed more and more fervent, and 
her heart more sore and angry. 

After Lord St. Vincent had left Kingsmead, Dolly had still stayed 
on. Her uncle and aunt had got so used to her bright young presence 
in that childless home, that they declared they could not spare her; 
and she was well content to remain. 

“Though you have lost your playfellow now, child,” said kind 
Aunt Skeffington to her one night, as Mr. Stapleton looked in on his 
way home to tell them that he had heard from his pupil, who had 
joined a very pleasant party, and was enjoying his first foreign expe- 
riences immensely. 

Mr. Stapleton heard the remark. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ St. Vincent is little more than a boy; but he will 
have great responsibilities with his great wealth, and I can only hope 
his volatile character may steady down during the next two or three 
years.” 

“Not much chance for a young man to steady down scampering 
over the Continent with plenty of money at his command,” observed 
Mr. Skeffington. 

‘‘T don’t know. His present tutor has just the qualities in which 
St. Vincent is deficient, and possesses the talent, or gift rather, of at- 
taching the young in an eminent degree.” 

Dolores sat listening to all this with eager eyes. She longed to 
ask if those cousins with whom Lord St. Vincent was travelling were 
pretty? and how old were they? and did they sing? But she prudently 
held her tongue, and pondered all the more on these things in secret. 

As Mr. Stapleton was going away that night, her uncle sent her to 
fetch his stick and hat. 

‘You can go as far as the iron gate, Dolly,” said her aunt, “it saves 
Mr. Stapleton a good quarter of a mile; and mind you lock it and bring 
the key back.” 

At the iron gate they stood a moment; then, letting him pass out, 
Dolly locked it after her companion, and reaching her hand across the 
iron-work to him, “ Good-night, Mr. Stapleton,” she said; “you will 
come again soon, won’t you? Uncle and aunt like visitors in the 
evening.” 

He said he would come, and he came—again, and again, and again; 
sometimes with news of St. Vincent, sometimes without ; but Dolores 
had no need to ask him, he always told them when he had a letter; and 
the kind old couple, who had regarded the young man with that sort 
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of simple admiration which they would have accorded to some beautifal 
young animal, never failed to inquire for him. 

And so the days grew shorter and the nights longer, and it began 
to be cold and damp and wintry at Kingsmead. 

The leaves were falling very fast one Sunday afternoon as Dolores 
walked through the village to bid good-bye to some of her poorer 
friends there. There was a faint damp smell of decay, and the air was 
still and heavy; and now and then a yellow leaf came floating silently 
down, and laid itself to rest with its brethren and companions on the 
moist ground. It seemed like a voluntary act; no angry wind tore it 
from the branches; it had borne its solitude as long as it could, and 
had now flown calmly down to rest with old and loved companions 
gone before. This going away, this saying good-bye, the farewell 
pangs, the silent regrets, all swelled Dolores’ heart; and then the 
solemn words of that afternoon’s sermon, “‘So soon passeth it away, 
and we are gone.” Mr. Stapleton had spoken so earnestly, so solemnly, 
with such unutterable love, with such tender pleadings, that as Dolly 
sat in the green-baize pew she had shed floods of tears. They had 
relieved her at the time; but the burden of them seemed still to lie 
upon her poor little heart, and as she walked along with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground an agony of regret seemed to rend her soul. 

Someone stopped her. It was Mr. Stapleton. 

“‘] will go with you,” he said, in answer to her observation that 
she was making a round of farewell visits; “for I have a word, 
Dolores, to say to you.” 

He called her by her Christian name, and his tone, though gentle, 
was very serious. She, vaguely wondering why it was so, said to her- 
self, “I cannot feel more miserable than I do; so let him scold or 
preach as he likes.” She walked on silently, her eyes still upon the 
dead leaves, and her thoughts dwelling sadly on her numbered hours. 
She never looked at Mr. Stapleton, although she had been thinking of 
his sermon. He and his sermons were two totally different things, and 
though she hated being “‘ preached to,” yet, it must be confessed, she 
preferred the pastor’s preachings to himself. Ifshe had looked at him, 
she might have seen that he was disturbed and troubled; that there 
was a wavering light in his eye that went and came; that he evidently 
wanted to speak, but was perplexed (not being able to choose the right 
words), and knew not how to begin. But she was too self-absorbed to 
feel the need of conversation, and so she walked on, thinking her own 
thoughts, and unheeding her companion’s silence. 

“ Dolores,” he said at last, and she looked up. At a glance she saw 
that he was agitated, deeply moved, and striving vainly after his usual 
self-possession. What could he be going to say to her? Was St. Vin- 
cent dead? or was he coming back? or had he fallen ill? She looked 
up eagerly, inquiringly. Then, fearing lest he should have read too 
much in her eyes, the lids fell, and a flush mounted to her brow. 
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“Yes?” she said timidly, in a low gentle voice, as one who hopes 
and fears. 

“ Dolores, do not let me startle you. IfI could tell you what I 
have to say in any way gentler than another, I would do it; but I am 
afraid—I greatly fear that, use what language I may, I shall startle, 
alarm, perhaps even offend you—” 

“ Well?” said Dolores anxiously. It was evidently something 
dreadful that was coming. ‘“ Well?” 

*‘ Dolores, dear Dolores, I love you !” 

“OQ !” she said, infinitely relieved. 

‘‘ And I have striven against my love for months, only to find it 
grow stronger and stronger day by day, hour by hour. I know all the 
folly, the presumption, the madness of such a love. I know there is 
nothing in me to win your love in return; but what will you? I 
love you, Dolores. I love you so passionately, so entirely, so devotedly, 
that no reason can quell my love. I would wait ten years, and yet 
another ten, for a word of hope from you! Iam old; for your sake I 
will become young. I am poor; I will work, so that you shall live like 
the tenderest lady in the land; for I am what the world calls clever, 
Dolores, and work will be an unfailing delight to me, done in your 
service. I do not ask you if you love me. You cannot. How should 
you ?—you, so young, so bright, so beautiful! Nor would I bind you, 
child, by any word, however slight. But what I do ask is this: Do 
you think in the coming years, when you have seen the world, and 
have had a chance of choosing your own path in life, you could come 
to think of me with some affection, with some confidence, some love? 
Could you in ten, in fifteen, in twenty years, ever come to love me, 
Dolores ?” 

** No!” said Dolores shortly. 

“1 knew it. I knew what your answer would be; but I was obliged 
to ask it. Now I know. Do not grieve or fret for me, child. I have 
often pictured this moment to myself; and it has always been thus. 
Now I will say good-bye to you. Forgive me for having troubled your 
young life; but it was better so. I knew before what your answer 
would be; but now I am convinced. Do not let the thought of me 
trouble you, child. I would not have it otherwise for all the universe. 
Ishall go back to my duties now, but I shall love you still; I shall 
never cease to love you. I have always loved you, Dolores.” 

* You ?” said Dolores, slowly, wonderingly, and beginning to 
awaken from the stunned feeling of surprise and bewilderment— 
** You?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I.” 

There was a pause. 

Then he added quietly: “Ifever the time should come, my dear 
child, when you should want a friend, I pray you to think of me. Do 
not fear that I should misinterpret your actions, that I should presume 
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upon them; that will never be. I shall be glad all my life that I have 
loved you; it has made a better, humbler man of me.” 

“0,” said Dolores, the big tears falling down her cheeks, “how 
good you are! Jam so sorry; but I never thought of this. I could 
not guess; and besides—besides—your age, you know.” 

“T am only thirty-three, my dear,” he said, smiling gravely. 

“ But I am not eighteen !” 

“Do not excuse yourself; if it was to have been, it would have 
been, though you were thirty-three and I eighteen,” he said, still 
smiling. 

**O, how good you are! and how ungrateful and cruel I seem! But 
do not be angry with me, dear Mr. Stapleton, for I am very unhappy ; 
and I am going away to-morrow!” she cried with sudden remorse. 

“JT am not angry with you, dear child; God forbid!” he said 
solemnly. ‘I shall see you again; but I will bid you good-bye now;” 
and stopping, he took her head between his hands, and kissed her on 
the brow: ‘‘ Good-bye, and God bless you, my child,” he said ; and then 
he turned and walked away. 

Dolores stood sobbing by the gate. She knew in those few words 
he had spoken the farewell to his hopes, if not to his love, and she felt 
very sad. 

The next day he was at the station when her aunt and uncle saw 
her off to London. He brought her a book and a little bunch of late 
autumn roses, and was as cheerful in his manner as usual. 

** Good-bye,” he said, taking off his hat; “remember, if you want 
me I am always,ready.” 

She smiled and nodded to him through her tears; and the next 
minute the train moved on. 


CHAPTER ITT. 
A “DULL GRAY LIFE.” 


Ir was a few days after Christmas. Snow had fallen and had melted, 
and slush and mud reigned supreme in the streets of London. Rebecca 
stood before the dingy mirror, tying on a faded and strangely weather- 
beaten brown bonnet. She gave the bows a twitch, and looked round 
for her umbrella. Dolores sat watching her. She was paler, and her 
eyes had that wistful watching look which will come into eyes that try 
to penetrate behind the veil. Her dispirited wan appearance struck 
even Rebecca, and she paused. 

** Would you like to go with me?” she said. “We can walk one 
way, and come back in the omnibus.” 

The ready tears came into Dolores’ eyes. 

“T will be ready in a moment,” she said, and hastily left the room. 

Even this little trip into the City would be a change. She would 
see the shops, and the holiday crowds, and the busy passing to and fro 
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of the eager toilers; the movement, the rush, the noise, the hurry and 
confusion would tell her of life—of something different from the 
stagnant monotony which was eating into her very heart, as the worm 
eats into the core of an apple. So they set off together; Rebecca full 
of business (she was going to receive some small sum of money for her 
father), and Dolores looking eagerly about her, and for the time fresh- 
ening up into something like her forther brightness. The walk from 
Kensington to the City is not a short one; but Rebecca was tough and 
sinewy, and Dolores young and vigorous, so they got over their 
ground in a way which did them both credit. As they came up Lud- 
gate-hill, Dolores stopped for a minute. 

“Ts that St. Paul’s?” she asked. 

‘* What else should it be?” 

* QO, then let us go in, Rebecca; I should so like to see the monu- 
ments of those brave officers about whom papa has so often talked to us.” 

Had Rebecca been capable of art-criticism, she would probably have 
told her enthusiastic sister that the immortalisation of our country’s 
heroes would have been more “honoured in the breach than in the 
observance,” as far as those monumental caricatures are concerned ; but 
she was innocent of any such critical acumen, and only replied that 
“she had no time to waste.” 

“Then let me go in and look at them whilst you are with Mr. 
Dryasdust,” pleaded Dolores; and to this Rebecca agreed, only stipu- 
lating that Dorothy was to wait for her in the church, and on no 
account to venture forth again into the churchyard until called for. 

The great heathen-looking temple was very cold, and the hideous 
marble gods ranged round its bare walls awoke no other feeling than 
that of profound disappointment in Dolores’ breast. - 

There were a good many people walking about the great bare de- 
solate building, and the doors swung backwards and forwards, letting 
in the damp raw winter air. 

“So this is our Valhalla,” thought Dolores. 

And then she dimly wondered what St. Paul would think of it 
all—of those heroes with more than Roman noses; of those females 
with so much brass upon their heads, and so little clothing on their 
bodies; of the togas and the peplums; of those dreadful groups of 
Cupids and laurel-crowns, and inverted torches and soup-tureens—and 
she came to the conclusion that he would think himself in a heathen 
temple, not in a Christian church dedicated to himself; in a temple 
where all sense of art and beauty seemed wanting, and where carica- 
tures of the old Greek gods and heroes had been placed to insult 
Christianity. 

Yet as she looked she smiled. 

The next moment a hand was grasping her own, and she found her- 
self face to face with Robert Stapleton. - 

A flush of pleasure mounted to her brow, and she greeted him with 
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such a natural warmth and cordiality as sent a thrill through his heart. 
After the loneliness, the dreary monotony of the last two months, it 
was something to see that genial, honest, plain face again; something 
to look into such friendly trustful eyes, and to see so much pleasure 
shining kindly through them at her own. Her first emotion was sur- 
prise; her first distinct thought, “I shall hear something of St. 
Vincent.” 

But when the flush of surprise had died away from her face, and 
Robert Stapleton looked at Dolores steadily, he was shocked to see the 
change in her appearance, and asked her anxiously if she had been ill 
since she left Kingsmead. “No,” she said, “ O no; and then paused 
as though there was something behind which she wished to say, and yet 
could not rightly express. But now Rebecca came up, doubly grim 
because she had been kept waiting a long time at Mr. Dryasdust’s office, 
and had received less money than she thought she was entitled to. 
The sight of Dolores conversing, on apparently intimate terms, with a 
young man—Rebecca called all men under seventy young—added the 
last drop to her already-brimming cup of bitterness. She came angrily 
forward, and began scolding Dolores in such shrewish, vinegary tones 
as filled Robert Stapleton’s gentle pastoral breast with awe. Nor was 
he rendered happier by seeing the silent coldness which spread over 
Dolores’ beautiful mobile countenance, hardening and stiffening it into 
haughty indifference. 

Poor Dolores! She remembered how Robert Stapleton had talked 
of the “ presumption” of his love; of how he could not dare to hope 
that she might ever like him; ah! he little knew how distasteful her 
shabby home was to her, how painful all the petty economies and the 
pinchings of poverty. And now she was being rated like a naughty 
child. 

When Rebecca had done, she said coldly, “It is Mr. Stapleton, 
rector of Kingsmead, Rebecca; he is staying in town for a week, and 
has been telling me all the news of aunt and uncle Skeffington.” 

Somewhat mollified, Rebecca thrust out a knuckly hand in a worsted 
glove, and mumbled some sort of ungracious apology between her un- 
gracious lips. 

“T will walk with you,” said the rector of Kingsmead. 

“‘ We are not going to walk; we are going in an omnibus.” 

“Then let me ask your address; I shall do myself the pleasure of 
ealling on Captain Skeffington whilst Iam im town. The squire will 
be glad to hear news of his brother, and also of—of—his niece,” said 
the rector, pulling up rather suddenly, and looking at Dolores’ marble 
expressionless face with sadness and awe in his honest eyes. 

Rebecca gave the address ungraciously enough. Dolores put her 
hand into his gently to wish him good-bye, but all pleasure had died 
out of her face, and she spoke no word of encouragement to him to 
come and visit them in their modest quarters. 
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Nor did she reply in anywise to Rebecca’s queries and reproofs on 
the homeward way. She said angrily to herself, “That is just how 
they are; if they think I like or care for anything, they thwart me 
directly. Well, I did not say I hoped he would come—I would not; 
but he will; and then,” said the foolish child to herself, “‘ then I shall 
hear something about St. Vincent. But what will Mr. Stapleton think 
of that horrid paper in the parlour, and the dreadful slippery prickly 
horsehair chairs, and the shabby curtains?” 

The shabby curtains and the prickly chairs made no impression 
whatever on the rector of Kingsmead. No god on Parnassus could 
have been happier than he as he sat in that ugly little parlour, and 
listened patiently to the poor old broken-down half-pay officer’s maun- 
derings. Rebecca, who grated upon him horribly, was seldom there; 
Dolores always was, and though her great eyes looked sad and wistful, 
and she said nothing, yet was it not something, everything, to see her, 
to feel her near, to know at any rate that when he came and when he 
went that firm, slender, elastic palm would rest for a moment in 
his own? 

One day he told them that on the morrow he was leaving town, and 
going back to Kingsmead. Captain Skeffington was unusually drowsy 
that afternoon, and in the dusk Dolores found courage to pour out her 
griefs to Mr. Stapleton. “I want to get away!’’ she cried with a pas- 
sionate sob. “ O, help me to get away. I am of no good to anyone here; 
Rebecca slave-drives me; my father sleeps all day; I have no books to 
read, and no creature to speak to, and I am wretched, wretched !” cried 
the angry girl, with eager flashing eyes. — 

“ But, my child,” said the rector, as calmly as though he had not 
been in the least startled, “ what do you want?” 

“T want change, I want employment; I want something to think 
of, to do, to suffer.” 

He looked at her sadly. 

“Do not anticipate suffering,” he said; “it comes to us all quite 
soon enough; though when it comes we are too apt to forget who 
sends it.” 

“Do not preach to me,” cried Dolores imploringly. “I was always 
thought clever at school; I learned more than the other girls, and 
carried off most of the prizes. I will be a governess; I will teach, and 
earn my livelihood, and come home to spend my half-holidays, and go 
to Kingsmead every summer.” 

Poor foolish child! Was this a promise, or was it a coquettish wile ? 

“* My child, you must learn first to govern yourself before you can 
govern others.” 

“‘ Ah, you too are cruel!” she said, vexed and hurt. 

“ And what do your father and sister say ?” 

“T have not spoken to them yet, but I know what they will say. 
They will contradict and oppose me.” 
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“Then you ought to obey. Remember that ‘little things on little 
wings’ —” 

“T hate little things!” cried Dolores ; “I wish everything in my life 
were grand, and bright, and beautiful; but as that cannot be, I will 
work.” 

“To obey, my child, is better than to sacrifice.” 

“T cannot bear this life; I cannot. I have not the heroism of 
small things, Mr. Stapleton, and I am dying here by inches.” 

As he looked at her dilated eyes and trembling lips, he longed to 
take her to his heart, and lull and soothe her there. But he only 
replied : 

“‘ Whatever you do, Dolores, think of it on your knees first; and do 
not act in opposition to your father.” 

“JT thought you would recommend me as a governess,” she said 
imploringly. ‘I must give some reference, you know, and a clergy- 
man’s name always has such weight.” 

“T entirely disapprove of your plan, and I should be acting against 
my convictions if I did not in every way strenuously oppose it.” 

**O, very well!” cried Dolores, hurt and offended. 

He too was deserting her; he too was full of prejudices and 
objections. She was chilled and dashed. The supreme moment had 
come at last, and had resulted in nothing but disappointment. There 
was a moment’s pause. He was pitying the young, restless, throbbing 
heart, which was fluttering so painfully against the bars of its cage. 
He was fearing lest in speaking so strongly he had done an unwise 
thing, and perhaps for ever repelled the confidence of that eager im- 
petuous nature. He felt a care for this ardent passionate child which 
was motherly rather than fatherly in its anxious previsions and tender 
apprehensive solicitude. 

He put his hand on hers. 

** Do not be vexed with me, my dear child; I am afraid I spoke too 
harshly ; but I was surprised, and—” 

Here Dolores withdrew her hand. 

“Shall I tell your aunt you would like to come to Kingsmead in 
the spring ?” 

“To return here again? No, thank you.” 

And so the matter ended. Dolores’ sensitive nature had been thrown 
back upon itself by Mr. Stapleton’s unguarded opposition, and she 
would speak of the subject no more. 

That evening, after bidding Robert Stapleton good-bye, she went 
up to her room determined on a plan of action, from which, she told 
herself, nothing must suffer her to waver. 

St. Vincent was not coming home for another year, and that year 
must be passed somehow. The question was, how to get through it as 
quickly as possible. 

The following day Dolores said she was going to write to her aunt ; 
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but when she went to the post she dropped two letters into the box 
instead of one. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CALM, 


Bessy DALRYMPLE was a good-natured, open-hearted, affectionate 
girl, and when she received Dolores’ letter she went at once with it to 
her stepmother. .They had been spending the Christmas holidays in 
the country, and now they were going back to town. “To prison” 
Bessy called it; for she was a gay fresh young thing, and liked running 
wild with her country cousins over hedges and ditches far better than 
taking prim walks, or, still worse, long afternoon drives, with her step- 
mother through the dull London squares. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, a pale motherly woman, with delicate children 
springing up like so many little colourless blossoms around her, was 
very kind to bouncing Bessy, who seemed to have run away with all 
the health and strength of the family; and before Bessy had left her 
stepmother’s room that morning, it was agreed that Miss Dalrymple 
should write to her friend, proposing the terms on which Mrs. Dal- 
rymple would be happy to engage her as daily governess to her two 
little girls, Blanche and Helen. 

*‘T hope she is a nice person, my love,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, just a 
little plaintively, when the letter was signed and sealed. 

*‘She is not a ‘person’ at all, mamma,” replied Bessy; “ but she is 
quite a lady, if you mean that, though her father 7s poor.” 

When Dolores went to 1000 Lowndes-square, and Mrs. Dalrymple 
saw the governess she had chosen for her children, she was just a little 
staggered. The girl’s clothes were plain, even shabby; but there was 
such an air of distinction about her, despite her simple garments, that 
Mrs. Dalrymple felt rather awed than otherwise. 

“You did not tell me Miss Skeffington was so beautiful, love,” she 
said to her stepdaughter. .“‘ However, it doesn’t matter so much, as 
nurse will always walk out with the children.” 

Rebecca was biting and sarcastic when Dolores told her she was 
going to be daily governess to the sisters of an old school-friend. 

“Don’t talk to me about wanting occupation,” she said bitterly; 
“we are not good enough for you, that’s the truth of the matter; 
though it’s nothing more than might have been expected, sending you 
to such a school. You've never been contented since you went to 
Kingsmead” (Dolores winced); ‘‘ your head was turned there. And 
who is to mend the clothes, and make papa’s shirts, I should like to 
know, if you are going off all day long in this way?” , 

“In the evenings I will mend and make whatever you like, Re- 
becca,” said Dolores meekly. She could afford to be gentle now, for 
she had one foot beyond the boundary, and to-morrow she would stand 
on a new territory altogether. 

VOL. VIII. BB 
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“T daresay; and you to go trapesing through the streets at all 
hours of the day and night. It’s not respectable. But I don’t know 
what young women are thinking of nowadays, nor what the world’s 
coming to. In my time it used to be different.” 

Captain Skeffington, feeble and will-less, said nothing. In Rebecca’s 
presence he agreed with her; in Rebecca’s absence he caressed Dolores, 
calling her often Annunziata, and murmuring feeble words of affection 
and admiration over his wayward child. So Dolores girded up her 
limbs, and took her staff in her hand, and went forth to the battle of 
life with a confident and courageous heart. 

It may seem a trifling circumstance perhaps, and yet it is a fact 
worth mentioning, that although Dolores had told Lord St. Vincent 
she knew his cousin Miss Dalrymple, and that she had been at school 
with her, to Bessy Dalrymple she said no word whatever on the sub- 
ject of having made the acquaintance of her noble kinsman when at 
Kingsmead. 

“Hugh” was a sort of household god in Lowndes-square. His 
mother and Bessy’s had been sisters, and the two orphaned, or rather 
motherless, children had been brought up like brother and sister to- 
gether. Lady St. Vincent had died first, and then her husband; after 
which Hugh went to live with his aunt and uncle. But then Mrs. 
Dalrymple had also died, and so, until the Colonel married again, the 
two children had been left almost entirely to each other, and a close 
affection had sprang up between them. Bessy was by no means a 
clever girl, but she had an affectionate unselfish nature, and set up 
Hugh in her heart like a young god, and worshipped him like a hero. 
He liked her all the better for not being too clever, and described her 
to his school-friends as “a jolly sort of a girl, with no stuff about her, 
you know;” which being interpreted meant that Bessy felt herself 
supremely happy in being allowed to trot about after him; to hold his 
bait when he fished; to fetch his slippers for him when his feet were 
wet or tired; to collect string, percussion-caps, and other valuables for 
him when desired by the young lord to “put his den tidy,” a behest 
which, regarding it as she did as the highest mark of confidence, 
brought something very like bliss to Bessy’s honest heart. 

As he got older, and she went to school, she talked of him as girls 
talk of great, strong, handsome, kindly elder brothers. There never 
had been such a creature as Hugh, and there never could be; so hand- 
some, and clever, and good-natured, and amusing, you know, and so 
generous and kind-hearted. But he was very rich, was he not? Yes, 
he would be very rich some day; but that was the least part of it; and 
besides, he did not like that side of the story at all, because he said 
his pastors and masters were always bothering him about his responsi- 
bilities, and all that kind of thing, you know, which was scarcely fair, 
because now they kept him so strictly that he could not enjoy himself; 
and when he came of age he was to begin directly to be unhappy and 
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hard-worked, and never have a moment’s peace or rest, because every- 
one was always preaching to him about—well, about that text, you 
know, relating to the eye of a needle. And so on. 

Then St. Vincent had to be photographed in a hundred different 
costumes and attitudes ; and as he was very liberal in this respect, the 
albums of all Bessy’s bosom friends were thickly scattered with repre- 
sentations of this young nobleman, respecting whom prudent mothers 
looked wise; and of whom friends of the same age and sex as himself 
already spoke as “‘ a great catch.” 

If Bessy ever dreamed of St. Vincent’s marrying—and we may be 
very sure she did dream of this blissful consummation of things, after 
a due period of triumphant success—she always pictured his bride as 
some marvellously-radiant creature with purple eyes and golden hair, 
and every charm that woman ever possessed or poet sung. She might 
be a princess; she would certainly be of elevated rank. Hugh would 
never stoop to conquer—O, never; and Bessy was far too prosaic to 
take King Cophetua’s little infatuation as a precedent. O no; for 
Hugh some splendid bride must be found, to whom they all should do 
homage. Meanwhile Hugh was abroad, and Dolores was in Lowndes- 
square. 

‘Well, dear,” said Bessy, who was sitting on the hearthrug in 
front of the schoolroom fire, “as I was saying, he turned round—but 
you don’t know Hugh, so it’s of no use my telling you the story, be- 
cause you could not in the least imagine how he looked; stay, I will 
fetch my photograph-album, and then I can finish my story before the 
children come in;” and off she ran, whilst Dolores, with a flush that 
was partly shame at deceiving her friend, and partly a tenderer emo- 
tion, rose hastily, and walked once or twice up and down the room. 
How she revelled in these never-ending, endless, thousand-and-one- 
nights-like stories of Bessy’s about the incomparable Hugh! She could 
have listened for ever; and now an anxious nervous impatience was 
upon her lest nurse should bring the children in from their afternoon 
walk before she had heard the end of the story. “Well?” she said 
almost harshly, certainly very abruptly, as Bessy came staggering in 
laden with photograph-albums,—“ well?” 

‘“*No, don’t look at that one,” cried Bessy. “I’ve got him in all 
my books; but you must look at those afterwards. I want you to see 
him in the very dress, black-velvet knickerbockers, you know, and 
purple stockings, and shoes with great silver buckles—ah, here it is!” 

Dolores’ head swam, and her heart gave one great throb, whilst a 
film spread over her eyes as she bent down to look at Miss Dalrymple’s 
photographs. It was like meeting St. Vincent again; it was as though 
he must speak to her. And then a sudden revulsion came over her; 
she sat down suddenly and shut up the book. 

“Isn't it charming, Dolores?” said Bessy. “ But if you only knew 
him! it doesn’t half do him justice.” 
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Dolores tried hard to say she did know him; but whether maiden 
modesty, the fear of betraying her secret, or the dread of her friend’s 
surprise at her long silence on the subject, lamed her tongue and kept 
her silent, it would be hard to say. She was so silent that even Bessy, 
absorbed as she was with her Admirable Crichton, paused for a moment 
to look at her. . 

“ What is it, Dolores?” she asked. ‘“ You were so flushed just 
now, and now you are so pale—what is it?” 

“Nothing; a slight faintness; it will pass away,” replied Dolores 
falteringly. She wanted to lay her head down upon the good girl’s 
bosom and cry, and tell her all her troubles. If only Bessy had been 
a little suspicious! But how could she be? “Shall I leave the books, 
dear? It may amuse you to look at them when you feel better; I must 
go now.” 

Amuse her to look at them! When Bessy was gone Dolores took 
the books, and locking the door of the little room appropriated to her 
use, knelt down and opened those wonderful treasures. She could not 
have looked at them in Bessy’s presence; a thousand feelings would 
have prevented this; now she opened the books and looked lingeringly 
and lovingly over them. She longed to steal one of the photographs, 
but dared not. 

* * * * * * 

The summer had come and gone, and the early spring found Do- 
lores still governess to Mrs. Dalrymple’s children. She had quite 
regained her old cheerfulness, and was as bright and happy as when 
we saw her plunging her face into the dewy violets at Kingsmead 
Manor. She heard, it is true, less and less of St. Vincent, for Bessy 
Dalrymple (whose second season it now was) was so immersed in 
gaieties that she found few opportunities of running to the schoolroom 
for a chat with her old friend and schoolfellow. 

Dolores liked her life. She liked her early morning walk to 
Lowndes-square whilst as yet the fashionable world was still asleep; 
she liked her pupils; she liked her walk home, when she caught passing 
glimpses of the gay world, and wondered at the lovely faces she saw 
looking out of clouds of muslin and lace, fresh, rosy, and refined, as 
though sin and sorrow were not and never had been. She dreamt her 
young dreams and saw her bright visions, and no ripple of envy or 
doubt or mistrust ever troubled the calm surface of her soul. She was 
so much a child, and yet so much a woman, that she played with the 
lovely toys of her imagination, and regarded not the outer world. 

The last summer holidays she had spent at Kingsmead. Aunt. and 
uncle Skeffington petted and spoiled her as of yore; Robert Stapleton 
came daily to see her, bringing her fresh flowers (though the old garden 
at the Manor was all ablaze with blossoms) and books and music. 

“ Dolores,” he said, the night before she left, “ though I have spoken 
no word of my love, I am still the same; my feelings are unchanged.” 
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“ And mine too,” she answered, the brightness of her smile for a 
moment dimmed. That was all. 

As her aunt came to kiss her that night in bed, “‘ We shall miss you, 
birdie,” said the sweet old lady, bending over her, as she lay in the 
white lavender-scented sheets, a very rose of Sharon; “ we shall miss 
you sorely at first, my dear.” 

To which Dolores made answer by hugging her aunt in an ecstatic 
manner, half-crying as she thought her pleasant holiday was over, and 
yet half-happy at the idea of getting back to town and of soon hearing 
news of St. Vincent again. 

“T have sometimes thought of late,” began Mrs. Skeffington once 
more, glancing at Dolores almost timidly as she lay back in bed, her 
hair somewhat dishevelled and her face slightly flushed from the strict 
embrace wherein she had so lately held that comely form; “I have 
sometimes thought, my love, that you would come and settle amongst 
us altogether.” 

“JT am coming next summer, aunt,” said Dolores, glancing away 
from the question. 

“ For good, birdie ?” 

** Perhaps for bad, auntie; who knows? or perhaps only for in- 
different ; and that is dreadful, you know—neither hot nor cold, as 
St. John says.” 

** Well, you’ve time enough, my dear; you’re barely twenty yet, and 
surely that’s young enough to marry.” 

“*T’m ower young to marry yet,’” sang Dolores from amongst her 
pillows, with bright girlish glee. 

“Well, good-night, and God bless you, my girl; you know this 
home is always happy to have you.” 

Dolores nestled up to her aunt again, and the soft tears were on 
both their cheeks as they kissed once more and parted. In after-days 
Dolores was often to think of those simple kindly words, and of her 
own jesting reply. But the time had not come yet. Thus we speak 
darkly, knowing not what we say; but the future reveals to us all the 
import, all the meaning of those words so lightly spoken, and in them 
we seem to read a prophetic foreshadowing of truths unguessed at 
whilst we uttered them. 


CHAPTER VY. 
SUSPENSE, 


“ DoLorss,” said Bessy, “ St. Vincent has arrived.” 

It was early spring once more. The buds were thick upon the 
trees, and only needed a day of sunshine and south wind to bring them 
out in all their fresh young beauty. There was a fire in the school- 
room, but Dolores drew a long shivering breath as she turned quickly 
round and made a sudden dash at the coals with the poker. Her back 
was turned to Bessy, who, in her exuberant joy, caught Dolores round 
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the waist, and kissed her pale cheek as it came up to the level of her 
lower horizon again. 

“Won't it be delightful to go out with him everywhere, and see all 
the prettiest girls making love to him?” cried Bessy rapturously, ‘ and 
all the mammas paying court to him” (you see, even Bessy was not so 
simple as she had been); “and he the handsomest and richest and 
best-born and best-bred man of the season; for he must be all that, 
you know, after travelling abroad for so long!” 

“ Does travelling abroad make people so rich and so handsome ?” 
said Dolores. ‘Then I will buy a portmanteau to-morrow.” 

“Ah, but you know what I mean. He was rich and handsome 
before; but now he will be so polished, so courtier-like, so delight- 
ful—” 

“That all the young ladies will make love to him ?” said Dolores, 
just a little coldly. ‘“ Well, I pity the young ladies.” 

“Yes; for he cannot marry them all. Indeed, I don’t mean him to 
marry at all for a year or two” (Dolores’ lip curled ever so slightly. 
“You don’t mean him !” she said to herself) ; “‘and then he must fall 
desperately in love with the beauty of the season—an heiress, of course ; 
and—stop !’’ cried Bessy, “how stupid of me! why, Lettice Knyvett is 
the girl. She is rich and young and beautiful—the very thing! and she 
is to be presented at the next Drawing-room. O, won’t it be delightful, 
Dolores ?”’ 

“ Delightful,” answered Dolores dreamily. 

And so Bessy talked away, never thinking she could wound her 
friend by thus shaking these purple rags and gilded baubles before the 
young governess’s great calm brown eyes; never dreaming that there 
was aught to sear or irritate in all this jubilant prosperity and worldli- 
ness. Nor indeed was there to Dolores. She lived in a world above 
all this sort of thing. A world of her own, full of noble men and 
graceful women; where the talk was courteous and gentle, not fri- 
volous and worldly; where roses bloomed and lilies grew, and scorn of 
greed and gold flourished; where pettiness and meanness could not 
spring up even as weeds; where men and women loved each other, and 
where all that was great and good and noble had an abiding place. 

This girl, who was born with the instincts of a princess (when there 
were princesses), had a touch of poetry about her, a gift of magic, which 
at one stroke of her wand changed this prosaic workaday world into 
an enchanted universe. What wonder that she so well loved to dream ? 
What wonder that she shrank instinctively from letting the rude breath 
of the outer world blow upon her enchanted palace? Some dim myste- 
rious rapture of awe, of love, of imagination made it holy to her. She 
put off her shoes from off her feet when she entered that sacred region, 
and closed her eyes in a state of bewilderment which was something 
like religious ecstasy. 

It was impossible for her now to tell Bessy that she knew St. Vin- 
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cent; that she had known him. It pleased her to think of him walk- 
ing like some young Sir Galahad scatheless through the temptations 
and flatteries and allurements of the world, to discover his true love at 
last. ‘To him (she told herself) “a simple maiden in her flower” was 
“worth a hundred coats-of-arms.” There was no conceit in this. He 
loved her; he would always love her. The essence of love was its 
eternity. To him all accidents of birth or station would be simply mi. 
To her they never assumed the form of tangible facts; they were as 
nothing ; they could not weigh in the balance, since their very exist- 
ence was so unimportant as almost to escape notice. 

Of herself in all this she thought little, of her love much ; so much, 
that she put herself in the background and was content to wait. It 
was almost joy to her to put off that meeting when they should be re- 
vealed to each other, never to be parted again. 

And so she worked on in her cheerful little schoolroom, her heart 
full of songs and sunshine, her eyes bright with a liquid brightness 
that told of the happy life within. 

Sometimes Bessy and Lettice (Mrs. Dalrymple’s niece) would come 
to afternoon tea in the schoolroom, and Dolores would look at the two 
girls, and listen and wonder. Their marvellous flow of small-talk about 
their balls and their bouquets, their partners and their toilettes, their 
engagements and their bonnets, amused her beyond expression. Bessy 
was the louder of the two, and sometimes would raise a slight flush of 
offended dignity on Lettice’s fair pure cheek, by a whispered allusion 
or a too broad compliment repeated with more frankness than tact. 
Lettice was one of those perfectly beautiful, helpless, useless women 
who keep up the traditions of woman’s sovereignty. She was always 
perfectly dressed, and calm and self-possessed ; not in the least elated 
by her marvellous beauty, though perfectly conscious of it. She had 
never done a wild, or unlady-like, or unconventional thing in the course 
of her carefully hedged-in life; she had never been rude, or cross, or 
impatient to anybody; she could not be expansive or clinging, but she 
was gentle and considerate, pure and soft, and (in a certain narrower 
smaller sense) womanly. She would never love anyone with devotion 
or passion; she would never endure anything for anybody; but she 
would always be dutiful and well-behaved. She was rich, and an 
orphan. She was beautiful, absolutely beautiful, and young. Some 
people said she was like moonlight, so calm and pure and lovely; but 
it was well known that her fortune was no moonshine; and she had 
adorers by the score, where other girls, perhaps equally pretty but not 
equally rich, had them only by units. All men liked her, she was 
so beautiful and gentle; and notwithstanding her loveliness, no woman 
spoke ill of her. Some people said she was insipid; others declared 
she had no expression ; but, after all, do not our favourite pictures and 
statues show us the same faces and attitudes day by day, and do we 
therefore get tired of them? There was no poetry about Lettice 
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beyond that superficial poetry which perfection of form and feature 
always gives; there were no subtle changes in her lovely face; no 
deeper emotions; no thought or inquiry in those calm beautiful eyes ; 
no light or shadow ; no varying caprices and flickering waywardnesses 
about her. She was almost a creature “too good for human nature’s 
daily food ;’ but it was a goodness of that negative sort, which, if it 
makes no enemies, excites no enthusiasm. 

To Dolores Bessy said: “ Everyone wants St. Vincent to marry her; 
but he says she is cold, and that he never could be on familiar terms 
with so chilly a divinity.” 

** And she,—does she love him?” asked Dolores, blushing at the 
sound of her words. 

“0, no; but if he offered to her, I think she would accept him. 
He is an excellent parti, you know.” 

* No, I didn’t know,” replied Dolores; then added hastily, “but I 
know nothing, you see, of your—your world.” 

“St. Vincent paid her a great deal of attention when we were at 
Parklands” (that had been when Lord St. Vincent came of age, the 
accounts of which Dolores had eagerly read in the papers); “ but still he 
does not seem to care for her. She was by far the most beautiful person 
there, and everyone was saying what a splendid couple they would make. 
St. Vincent knows, of course, that he would not be refused if he offered 
to her.” 

** Does he ?” cried Dolores angrily, all the woman rising rebellious 
in her at this. “ Then if I were in Miss Knyvett’s place, I would let him 
see that he was mistaken! What right has he, or any man, to say 
that of her or any other woman? Ah, if I were in her place, I would 
refuse him point-blank, as a punishment for his conceit and vanity.” 

** But Lettice will never do that; she doesn’t flare up like you do, 
Dolores ; she will accept him, I’m sure, if he only offers to her. Papa 
and mamma and all wish it, though I think it’s a pity to bind him 
down so soon; but then she is so beautiful and so rich, that it makes 
a difference, you see.” 

But Dolores saw nothing: she was gone. 
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BY JOSEPH HATTON, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” ETC. 


II, HomE NEws. 


WirH an extension of the electoral franchise amounting to household 
suffrage in boroughs, designed and carried out by a Conservative govern- 
ment; an incipient rebellion in Ireland; proposals for the dismember- 
ment of State and Church ; anti-popish riots and threats of Protestant 
risings ; with the Grand Turk on his travels through Europe, Abys- 
sinian envoys talking of London in Japan, and America sending her 
morning news to England in the afternoon,—the modern journalist 
may fairly regard the contents of his broad-sheet as both interesting 
and exciting; but the time-worn pages of the little paper before us 
are crowded with the outlines of incidents none the less striking. 
There are riots and riots. In the early days of George I., the jour- 
nals bristled with political plots, with Jacobite intrigues, with Whig 
joys and Tory sorrows, with riot and rebellion, with bloody encoun- 
ters, with hangings and drawings and quarterings; and even the 
ordinary occurrences of the period are eminently sensational. A his- 
tory of the time, from a newspaper point of view, whilst possessing 
many special features of great interest, would throw a wonderful light 
on the manners and customs of the people. For example, in the 
advertisement of a sale by auction at Perdiswell in Claines, Worces- 
tershire, the auctioneer, who does not print his name, informs the 
public that the sale will begin “at six in the morning,” and “con- 
tinue till all is sold.” It is not necessary to go to an old news- 
paper to learn that people got up early in the’ days of George L., 
but there is a simplicity in the style of the advertisements of the 
period, an honesty and directness, which is an indication of the busi- 
ness habits of the people. This commencement of a sale at six in 
the morning suggests many lively comparisons between the customs 
of to-day and yesterday. We are going to bed, many of us, just at 
the time when our forefathers thought of getting up; we are break- 
fasting when they dined, and sipping our after-dinner port when they 
were taking supper. Whether we are any better for this turning 
of night into day, this dining at supper-time, is a matter of doubt. 
Fashion leads the way, however; and we all follow in her train, though 
“lords of creation” affect to pity the slavish devotion of our women 
to the dictates of Parisian modistes. Fashion had a hand in the late 
panic. It was “the thing” to be on the directorship of this or that 
company. You were nobody unless you held shares in this scheme 
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or the other. The money-article in the 7imes, as mysterious often as 
the “agony” column in the first page of the supplement, became sud- 
denly interesting to hundreds and thousands of her Majesty’s lieges, 
who a year previously had regarded it only as part of a City mystery. 

This mania had its counterpart in the days of George. Quota- 
tions of South-Sea stock form an important item of news in the journal 
before us. Then, as now, the promise of immense dividends allured 
persons of all classes and of both sexes into speculation. New com- 
panies were brought into existence every day. Even the Prince of 
Wales was constituted governor of a Welsh copper company; the Duke 
of York was director of a building company, and the Duke of Bridg- 
water figured in a similar capacity. In due time came the falling of 
the stock, panic, and ruin, just as we have experienced it in the nine- 
teenth century; and it is curious to note in the old journals how the 
events and incidents of that period of speculative delirium jump with 
those of the present day. 

But our purpose is rather to give the reader some examples of the 
curious chronicles of the period than to write history, or make historic 
parallels. We learn from a stray newspaper note that the first adver- 
tisement appeared in the /mpartial Intelligencer, published in 1648. It 
was inserted by a Suffolk gentleman, and referred to the stealing of a 
horse. The earliest announcement styled an “advertisement” did not 
appear in the London Gazette until 1667. We reprint it as a remarkable 
curiosity : 

“ An advertisement.—We are, by His Majesty’s command, to give notice, that 
by reason of the great heats which are growing on, there will be no further touching 
for the evil till Michaelmas next, and, accordingly, all persons concerned are to 
forbear their addresses till that time.” 

Chambers’s Journal tells. us that charging for advertisements began 
at a very early period. A few might have been inserted gratuitously 
at first, but the practice of charging a fixed price for each was soon 
established. One of the earliest intimations regarding price was in the 
Mercurius Librarius, which charged “ 6d. for any book,” and “ but 12d. 
for any advertisement relating to the trade, unless it be excessive long.” 
In 1704, The Observator charged 1s. for eight lines, and the Public 
Advertiser charged 2s. for each advertisement. We do not find any 
quotation of advertisement charges in Mr. Bryan’s paper until we turn 
to the file of 1741, when it is announced that “ Advertisements of a 
moderate length are taken in at 2s. 6d. each, and 2s. per time if continued 
after the first insertion.” The volume under notice offers some curious 
examples of the early advertisement; for instance, here are a few pub- 
lished in 1716. They are all printed in italics, and each is separately 
headed ‘‘ Advertisement.” 

ERE is a House in St. John’s to be Lett, for about 50s. per Ann. with the Use 

of a Furnace, 2 Bedsteads, a Bar and Cheeks, a Table, and Racks for the Spits, 


and is ceiled over Head: It is Fit for a Taylor or other Trade. Enquire. at the 
Angel in St. John’s to know further. 
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jE vy Person would purchase an Annuity or Rent charge for one Life of £50 or 
£60 a year, let them leave word with the Printer of this Paper where they may 
be spoke with. 
For the Benefit of Mr. Bulcher and His Wife, 
ON Monday next (at the King’s Head in High Street) will be acted that Celebrated 
Play called 
OEDIPUS, King of THEBES. 


With several New and Diverting Entertainments between the Acts; particularly 
a pleasant Scene between a Drunken Gentleman and his Wife ina Tavern. Begin- 
ning exactly at Six o’clock. VIVAT REX. . 


/PHESE are to give notice, That at the Vicaridge-House in Kempsey (if God per- 

mit) will be taught a Latin School, and one Hand of Writing (if requir’d) to 
commence the week after Easter next, by the Reverend Mr. James Wagstaff cwrate 
of the same: If any person is desirous to inform himself further, he may enquire at 
Mr. John Wagstaft’s in the Cocken-Street, Worcester, or at the Place aforesaid. 


NY Person that has a Milch Ass, with her Foal, to dispose of, may hear of a 
present Chap, by applying to the Printer of this Paper. 


HIS is to Certifie that Mrs. Worple and Mrs. Haines who live near the Cross in 

Worcester, are resolved to leave off Trade, and will sell all sorts of Fashionable 

Silks, Half-Silks, Callicoes, Hollands, Stuffs, and all sorts of Millinery Goods at 
very low rates. 


The only coaching announcement in the whole of this volume of the 
old Worcester paper appears in July 1717, and singularly enough it only 
relates to a “‘ Flying-stage-coach” running from the George Inn, North- 
ampton, to the Bell in Holborn. Worcester must have been an im- 
portant coaching-station, nevertheless. We find no references to the 
cloth or glove-trade of the place, although each paper contains a tabu- 


lar statement of the manufacturing and other markets. Interesting to 
Paterfamilias will be the following prices of wheat in 1717: “ New 
and old wheats 26s. to 36s. per quarter,” as against “wheat, Essex 
and Kent, white, 53s. to 59s.” in 1869, and “ 65s. to 72s.” in 1867. 
Oats for horses in 1717 were 9s. to 12s. 6d. a quarter, as against 25s. 
to 31s. in 1867, and 28s. to 34s. in 1869. Fine brewers’ hops in 1717 
were sold at 5/. to 6/. per cwt., against 9/. to 11/. in 1867, and 37. 15s. 
to 71. 7s. in 1869. Amongst the miscellaneous quotations of the prices 
of cloth and cheese, blankets, rugs, and other things, appears the 
current value of gold and silver, plate and brass, and tobacco-pipes. 
There is supposed to be something particularly novel in the cheap-wine 
advertisements which have sprung out of Mr. Gladstone’s changes in 
the wine-duties ; but upwards of one hundred and fifty years ago we 
have a Worcester wine-merchant making the following announcement : 
T William Beesley’s in Powicks-lane, Worcester, is to be sold very good wines of 
the Sorts and at the Prizes following. Canary and Tent at 7s. per gallon. Fine 
old French Claret, Florence red, Sherry and Rhenish at 6s. per gallon. Port and 
Lisbon, red and white, and Mountain Wines at 5s. 6d. per gallon; but of no sort less 
than a gallon ; and if any take a Hogshead they shall have it cheaper. 

That important feature to ladies of the present day, the “ births, 
marriages, and deaths,” is of more recent date than the early numbers 
of old Berrow’s Journal. In the days of Mr. Bryan and the early jour- 
nalists, they summed-up the births, deaths, and casualties at the end 
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of the week, without reference to individuals, except to those of high 
position. Marriages of note were set forth briefly, often with the ages 
of the contracting parties, and always mentioning the amount of the 
bride’s fortune, with a critical word or two about her beauty (if she had 
any), and her manners. It must have been galling to some of the fair 
ones when the impartial journalist said nothing about their appearance 
or their manners. The early journalists literally cracked jokes in their 
papers upon some marriages; for example, we find the Grub- street 
Journal of 1731 quoting from the Daily Journal the marriage of 
“Mr. Will. Brown, of Wadham College in Oxford, to Miss Wallis of 
Queen-street, near Golden-square, an agreeable young lady of 20,000/. 
fortune ;” the Grub-street editor naively adding, in italics, “ Zhe word 
agreeable is superfluous.” In the same column is announced the mar- 
riage of “the R. Hon. the L. Hamilton to Miss Edwards, the rich 
heiress of Pall Mall; a fortune of 100,000.” Grub-street was less 
descriptive in its marriage-notices than other localities, and Mr. Bryan 
at Worcester devoted so little of his space to this kind of gossip, that 
we have had some difficulty in finding a single example, which, how- 
ever, is strikingly laconic: “Sir John Jennings is married to Mrs. Bri- 
tain, who has 12,000/. to her fortune.” This notice appears in the paper 
for June 18, 1717. 

Turning to what may be more strictly regarded as the news co- 
lumns of the old file, we select, from many records of highway robbery, 
an incident which does not bear out the severe criticisms of some 
modern journalists, who, commenting upon recent outrages and rob- 
beries, have compared the present day to those past times, when pro- 
perty was most insecure in London. Writing on Friday, December 30, 
1715, the Worcester journalist, condensing his news from town, says: 
“This week 2 coaches, one of them loaded with Turkies, Geese, &c., 
were Robbed near St. Albans by two Highwaymen; who having obliged 
the Passengers to part with what money they had about them, very 
civilly left them, wishing them a merry Christmas, but threaten’d to 
shoot the Coachman, if he offer’d to stir before they got out of Sight.” In 
the following January we are told that, ‘‘ According to a moderate Com- 
putation, there are now 500 Booths built on the River Thames, divided 
into several Streets, wherein several Trades are Exercis’d; with many 
diverting Humours on the Ice, as Scating, Wrestling, Roasting a whole 
Sheep.” The same journal gives us a somewhat remarkable illustration 
of the management of the Criminal Court: “ On Saturday night last 
the Sessions ended at the Old Bailey, when 5 Men and 2 Women re- 
ceiv’d sentence of Death: James Goodman one of the Prisoners made 
his Escape over the Bail-Dock and over the Spikes of the Rails at the 
Sessions-House, with his Irons on, whilst the Court was Sitting; for the 
Apprehending of whom, the Head Turnkey of Newgate has offered 207. 
Reward.” During the same week another singular escape is chronicled: 
“Five or six of the Rebels have made their escape since their coming 
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to this castle (Chester), and on Monday morning last a Highlander (a 
young brisk Fellow), as they were marching to Liverpool, took an op- 
portunity of stepping out of the Ranks and vaulting over a five-barr’d 
Gate, made his Escape in the Face of the Soldiers; 7 or 8 shot after 
him, but mist him: It was in vain for any of them to think of pur- 
suing him, for he ran and jump’d over Hedge and Ditch with great 
swiftness.” During the same week two women stood in the pillory at 
Southwark for singing Jacobite ballads. The paper for Feb. 17, 1715, 
is full of the account of the trials arising out of the outbreak and fight 
at Preston, and the following paragraph from the graphic report must 
have been read by newsmongers, even in those days, with a thrill of 
morbid sensation akin to that experienced in the present day by those 
readers who like “a good murder” in the particular newspaper which 
they honour with their patronage : 


‘*The Sentence pronoune’d by the Lord High-Steward was as follows (the edge 
of the Axe at the same time being turn’d by the Bearer thereof towards the condemn’d 
Lords) ‘ That you James Earl of Derwentwater, William Lord Widdrington, William 
Earl of Nithsdale, Robert Earl of Carnwath, William Viscount Kenmure, and 
William Lord Nairn, and every of you, return to the Prison of the Tower from 
whence you came; from thence you must be drawn to the Place of Execution; 
when you come there, you must be hang’d by the Neck, but not till you be Dead, 
for you must be cut down alive, then your Bowels must be taken out, and burnt 
before your Faces ; Then your Heads must be sever’d from your Bodies, and your 
Bodies divided each into four Quarters; and these must be at the King’s disposal. 
And God Almighty be merciful to your Souls!’ ”’ 


In due course these lords were brought to the block and executed, 
with the exception of the Earl of Nithsdale, whose escape is thus 
chronicled : 


‘The Earl of Nithsdale made his escape out of the Tower, the night before as 
follows. His Lady haying purposely put on two Ridinghoods, which she convey’d 
into her Husband’s Apartment without being discover’d; one of which she put on 
him, as also a Petticoat; and about an Hour before he was miss’d his Lady was 
seen to come down and ask for a Coach, but being told that no Coach was suffer’d 
to come in after 6 o’clock, she seem’d to be in a great Concern, which she express’d 
in these Words, Bless me! what shall I do, the Time grows short, and the Lords will 
be up, before I get to deliver the Petition. Then laying her hand on an ungaynly 
sort of a Woman, suppos’d to be her Husband, said Betty, see to get me through the 
Crowd. His Lordship left his Coat and Shoes behind, and ’tis suppos’d made his 
Escape barefoot. £1000 is offer’d for taking him.” 


We are enabled to trace the fugitives in their flight some weeks after 
wards. The paper for March 23 says: 


‘One Jones, a Waterman, was lately taken into Custody, and being examined 
last Saturday by the Lord Townshend, confess’d that about the time Lord Niths- 
dale made his Escape 2 Women came to him and offer’d any price to carry them to 
Gravesend, and having not then heard of the said Lord’s Escape, embraced the 
opportunity, and it being high Water and a fair Wind, offer’d to carry them for 5 
Shillings, which he effected, and put them on board a Vessel like a Mackerell- 
Hoy; and going on Shoar to drink afterwards found they gave him two Guineas.” 


Happy Lady Nithsdale! what a contrast her position to that of poor 
Lady Derwentwater, of whom the faithful journalist records : 


‘The evening after the Lords were executed, the Lady Derwentwater came to 
see her Lord, being told by her Friends, he was Repriev’d, and her Servants were 
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forbid saying to the Contrary, and her Women us’d many Perswasions against her 
going but in vain; and coming to the Tower was told her Lord was Dead, which 
occasioned such an immediate Distraction, that notwithstanding her Women were 
in the Coach, she broke the Fore-windows, saying, She would Die where her Lord 
lost his Life ; but her Servants getting a Hackney-Coach, she was carry’d home in 
it, where she often cries, She sees her Lord, with his Head off all Bloody and then 
swoons away; so that her Physicians order’d her to be kept in a Room without any 
Company, which we hear has in a great measure recover’d her.” 


Shortly afterwards it is reported from London (March 24, 1716) that: 


‘‘ Last Wednesday Mrs. Powel the Printer, whose Husband is fled the Kingdom 
for the like Practices, was taken up, with some of her Servants, for Printing a 
Paper called The Orphan, that was intended to come out Weekly. Amongst other 
Things contain’d in the said Paper that gave Offence, there was inserted ‘ That at 
the Time of the Exeeution of the late Earl of Derwentwater, the Water in the 
Moat round his Lordship’s House, in Northumberland, turn’d as red as Blood, and 
soon after was restored to its former Colour ;’ with several other Criminal Insinua- 
tions.” 


In December of this year a hackney-coachman was fined twenty 
shillings “for refusing to carry a Fare from the Mug-house in St. 
James’s;” and the journalist gravely adds that “the commissioners 
order’d inquiry to be made whether he was disaffected to the Govern- 
ment.” On the same page we have a playhouse incident : 

**On Thursday Night last his Royal Highness the Prince, was at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury Lane, to see the Play of Tamerlane ; during the acting of which, a 
person whose name is said to be Freeman, and who is sometimes said to be pos- 
sess’d with Lunatick Fits, came booted and spurr’d, and would have press’d into 
the Side-Box (his Royal Highness being in one of the Stage-Boxes on the contrary 
Side) but was stopped by the Box-Keepers or Centinels, who drew a Pistol, and shot 
the Centinel in the Shoulder. He was presently secured and sent Prisoner to the 
Guard ; two or three other loaded pistols were found about him.” 

Here is an incident which we commend to the perusal of Mr. Charles 
Reade, whose realistic pen would find ample material for pleasant 
labours amongst these strange old records of the early newspapers : 

‘*There was the beginning of last week, a Hearing before the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, concerning a Commission of Lunacy, taken out by Mrs. C + against her 
Husband, by virtue of which when he was ill of a violent Fever, she got him sent 
to and clapp’d up in a Madhouse. But upon examination, it appeared that the 
Gentleman did not want good sense, but the Woman good morals. He shew’d by 
his Talk Wit enough of all Conscience to make appear that his Wife had more 
than was good; for she had already made a good Hand of £400 worth of Plate, 
while he was in Confinement; and had a great mind to have the fingering of his 
Estate, which is about 5001. per annum, and lies near Kingston; so that the Com- 
mission was set aside.” 

Several disused mortars and some brass cannon were ordered “ to 
be made into farthings and halfpence.’”’ At the Isle of Man “there 
was a strange appearance of ships in the air, which engaged each other 
for half an hour.” A man committed for horse-stealing, “ unable to 
bear the anguish and confinement,” brought upon him, cut out his 
tongue, and “ expired before he could be executed.” General Macart- 
ney, tried ‘for the suppos’d murder of the Duke of Hamilton,” was 
found guilty of manslaughter, “brought to the bar, and was ‘there 
burnt in the hand.” A fan-maker in Drury-lane, “in cutting-up an 
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elephant’s tooth, found in the hollow a diamond valued at 13,0002.” 
A soldier of the Guards, “ for insulting his officer,” was whipped through 
St. James’s Park, and then stripped naked, and drummed out of the 
regiment. Mrs. Townley, a celebrated beauty, died of the smallpox. 
There was a savageness in the judicial code of punishment which is 
apparent in almost every paper. Burning in the hand was a common 
event, and men and women were whipped through the streets for very 
trifling offences. Soldiers sentenced to be shot for desertion were fre- 
quently permitted to “ throw dice for their lives.” A somewhat tragic 
case of this kind is recorded as having taken place at Dublin : 


‘*On Monday two Soldiers were brought to Oxmontown-Green, in order to be 
shot for Desertion, where being come, they were order’d to kneel down, which they 
accordingly did, but were commanded to rise up again and throw Dice for their 
Lives; whereupon the first threw but seven, and immediately fell into a Swoon, 
looking upon himself as a Dead Man; the other cry’d, Now for a Nick, Seven or 
Eleven, but threw but five, whereupon he was immediately shot.” - 


Several cases of duelling are recorded, and all through the volume 
there are mysterious references to King James. The Pretender is 
heard of now and then, his standard raised here and there; highway- 
men infest the chief roads of the kingdom ; troops are continually 
being ealled out to awe the Jacobites ; loyal citizens are everlastingly 
pulling-up men to answer for uttering treasonable words ; stories of 
pirates and rumours of war come into the various ports ; smallpox 
and fever are familiar visitants everywhere in the realm ; and alto- 
gether the times were full of incident for journalism, though none the 
more pleasant to live in. According to some people we are a miser- 
able, downtrodden, degenerate race in these latter days; but, looking 
back into our old big-letter records of the past, we learn to be the 
more thankfal that we live in the Victorian age. There is one thing, 
however, in which we might profitably imitate these people who bought 
Mr. Bryan’s newspaper—getting up early, and dining in the middle of 
the day. 

Having given the reader an idea of what the old country newspaper 
contained, it may be worth while to consider for a moment what it did 
not contain. There were no reports of the debates in Parliament. The 
king’s speeches and the address were published, and proclamations of 
war were set forth with a great show of importance. In the earliest 
days of reporting these debates, officers of the House of Commons drew 
up a summary of what had taken place, which being revised by the 
leading men of the parliament, was furnished to the newspapers. This 
was afterwards improved upon by the historical records by Mr. Syl- 
vanus Urban in the Gentleman’s Magazine; but it was not until 1771 
that the debates were really reported in the popular sense. Dr. John- 
son took notes of the speeches of Chatham, Pulteney, and the elder 
Fox, and never had orators a more accomplished reporter. The chief 
of what may be considered the modern school of reporting was Mr. 
Perry of the Morning Chronicle, who used to sit in a corner of the 
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Strangers’ Gallery and “do” a whole debate himself, writing out for 
the next day several columns of very readable matter. In the present 
year of grace each newspaper has a staff of parliamentary reporters, and 
the result is a verbatim closeness to the record, which renders it 
-almost impossible that it can be entirely read by any person who has 
anything else to do, and justifies the witticism of Punch: 
‘Our fathers fought to publish the debates, 
And thought in that to gain a bit of freedom ; 
But now their sons have lost it to the states 
By making them a deal too long to read ’em.” 

There were no reports of public meetings in the old papers; no ac- 
counts of members of parliament addressing local constituents; no 
town-council debates; no exciting details of directorial meetings in 
connection with public companies; no gossiping columns of facetize or 
notes on the fashions. It was dangerous to publish political news, and 
the provincial journalist left partisans to fight their own battles in their 
own special organs of politics and Jelles-lettres. There were no regular 
notices of the business -of the law-courts and the police in London or 
elsewhere ; and, for a local journal, the Worcester Postman exhibited an 
indifference to the events of Worcestershire and the west-midland dis- 
trict, which is not less notable than that claim to a monopoly of print- 
ing which is described in the first of these papers. The assizes for the 
county are notified one week as about to take place the next. We turn 
over the old file for a report of the proceedings, but we find no further 
reference to the matter, the nearest approach to the subject being an 
account of how many persons were sentenced to be hanged, and burnt 
in the hand, at the Gloucester assizes. Occasionally we have a senten- 
tious paragraph relating to some local incident; but it was not until 
many years after these early local newspapers were published that the 
news of the district formed a portion of the matter sent forth by the 
provincial journalist. His chief intelligence, in fact, consisted of 
transcripts from ‘foreign advices,” some curious examples of which 
we have prepared for the closing paper of this short series of frag- 
ments. If poor Mr. Bryan could revisit the precincts of Goose-lane, 
the scene of his early triumphs, and then peep into the modern Journal 
office, how would the old man be astonished! and Mr. Berrow too, his 
successor, who chafed so much at Gamidge’s opposition. They would 
find steam and the telegraph usurping the place of the mail-coach 
and the horse express; and instead of one Gamidge with the Coventry 
Journal in opposition to the original Worcester paper, they would 
find a small host of Gamidges in the race, to say nothing of a couple 
of Birmingham houses pouring their daily papers into the faithful city 
by sunrise every morning in competition with half-a-dozen London 
dailies, which arrive soon after breakfast. Alas, poor ghosts, they 
might bless their stars that they had not been spared to live in such 
terrible times as these! 
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THERE is a curious passage in Fuller about Christian names. He tells 
us that “up to the time of the Reformation the priests were scrupulous 
to admit any at the font except they were baptised with the name of a 
Scripture or legendary saint.” People might not, in fact, give a fancy 
name to a child, as one would to a dog or to a brand of cigars ; neither 
was it lawful to make the surname Christian. ‘Since then,” continues 
the credulous old gossip, “it hath been common; and although the 
Lord Coke was pleased to say he had noted many of them prove un- 
fortunate, yet the good success in others confutes the general truth of 
the observation.” A wonderful bit, this—Coke upon luck! The great 
legal authority, throwing the weight of his name into the scale on the 
side of popular superstition, in support of the belief that—to put it me- 
taphorically—the giving of a dog an ill-name in baptism is tantamount 
to hanging him! And then the author of the Worthies venturing to 
suggest, with all the gravity proper to so serious a matter, that the 
weight of evidence was really rather on the wrong side! I know of 
nothing more delicious. 

The fact mentioned about the change wrought at the Reformation 
naturally prompts one to look further into this subject of Christian 
names. What was the earliest practice in regard to them? Dean 
Trench tells us that “there never was a time when a baptised man had 
not a Christian name, inasmuch as his personality before God was re- 
cognised ;” and he derives ‘surname,’ not from ‘sire-name,’ or name 
of the father, but ‘swr-name’ (super nomen)—a name given in addition 
to that received at the font. A doubt has been suggested whether this 
holds good uniformly of the Saxons in early days. Mr. Lower has 
pointed out that “ words designating employments were sometimes used 
as we now employ baptismal or Christian names. A Coleman, or Cole- 
mannus, or a Wodeman, are found among the under-tenants of Domes- 
day ; but whether those persons had been baptised by those names, or 
whether they were by occupation respectively a charcoal-burner and a 
woodman, does not appear.” The probability would certainly seem 
to favour the latter supposition. One thing is pretty clear, namely, 
that even members of the great Saxon families had, as a rule, to content 
themselves with one name, that is to say, a baptismal name only; and 
this became in time the hereditary or family name. The Normans 
were no better off. The great Norman proprietors are entered in 
Domesday simply by their Christian names, a word or two of description 
being added where deemed necessary. As a consequence, a moiety of 
our popular family names may be traced to baptismal appellations. The 

VOL. VIII. co 
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Registrar-General remarks: “ It seems that of the fifty most common 
surnames, more than half are derived from the Christian name of the 
father.” William, for example, is the parent of some thirty names; and 
we get in a similar way Tom’s-son, John’s-son, Robin’s-son, Jack’s-son, 
and so forth. The Anglo-Saxon ‘Fitz,’ the Scotch ‘ Mac,’ and the 
Welsh ‘ Ap,’ all signifying ‘son,’ as well as the Irish ‘0’,’ descendant 
of, are also commonly prefixed to Christian names, giving them the 
dignity of surnames. To such an extent has this been carried in Wales, 
that nearly the whole of the family names of the Principality are de- 
rived from baptismal names; and not only so, but until rather recent 
times it was the Christian and not the surname of the father which 
became the surname of the son. A popular authority gives an illus- 
tration of this: “If Morgan Richards had three sons, John, William, 
and Griffith, they would be John Morgan, William Morgan, and Griffith 
Morgan.” As if the confusion of this sort of thing were not enough— 
as if everybody bearing everybody else’s name did not tend to sufficient 
bewilderment—several of the popular Welsh names are synonyms. The 
way in which this works is exemplified by a difficulty which happened at 
the Hereford Assizes in 1825. A witness was examined who gave the 
name of John Jones. He was asked whether he had always gone by 
that name, and said he had. He was then asked whether, when he 
lived at Carmarthen, he did not go by the name of Evan Evans. To 
this he replied in the affirmative. This apparent discrepancy was ex- 
plained by counsel, who stated that Evan is the Welsh synonym of 
Jobn, and Evans that of Jones; so that John Jones might be called 
indifferently Evan Jones, John Evans, or Evan Evans, without any real 
change of name. One step further, and the whole of the inhabitants of 
the Principality might be shown to have but one surname, which, in 
reality, is a Christian name; in other words, the Welsh are within an 
ace of having no surnames at all ! 

The caprices of fashion in Christian names are amusing. Formerly 
the saints in vogue at any particular time governed baptismal registers ; 
next to them, the royal family and most distinguished princes and 
nobles: but caprice has always had much to do with it. Mr. Riley has 
pointed out, in respect of female names, that from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century the most fashionable name was Joanna or Joan; the 
next Christina ; after these came Isabel, Matilda, Juliana, Aleson (now 
Alice), Lucy, Pernel or Parnel (from St. Petronilla), Agnes, Idonea, and 
Avice. Very few of these are now in much estimation. Later we get 
Monica, Bridget, Dorothy, Deborah, Clarissa, Selina, Phoebe, Pamela, 
&c. The modern rage is all for romantic names—Beatrice, Ethel, Ger- 
trude, Blanche, Eva, Dora, Mabel, Amy, Evelyn, Maud, Florence, Mar- 
guerite, May, &c. That is a charming name Mr. Morris has revived 
for us—Yolande; and Miss Evans would appear to have invented a 
delicious name for the heroine of her poem, whom she calls Fedalma. 
Happily there is one folly in christening which has never strengthened 
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into a fashion, namely, that of confounding the names proper to the 
two sexes. This has been done to a slight extent, however. I once 
knew a lady named Charles; Joey has been bestowed on a female in- 
fant; and Brown, the author of Britannia’s Pastorals, is said to have 
married a Miss Timothy Everefield, of Den in Sussex. Evelyn is one 
of the bewildering names without sex. 

Apropos of romantic names, I have it from a registrar of great ex- 
perience that these are enormously affected by the lower orders, who 
get them from the romances in the penny papers. Their taste in this 
way, however, generally receives two checks. In the first place, they 
can seldom pronounce the names they admire; and in the second, they 
nine times out of ten fail in their efforts to set them down on paper 
with anything like an approximation to correct spelling. The name of 
the Empress of the French has an enormous fascination for young 
mothers of romantic views and restricted means. They think Eugénie 
delicious ; nor do they appear conscious that it loses anything of its 
delicate sweetness when pronounced “ You Jenny”! 

“Good heavens, madam! you have made me the father of an 
anachronism !” cries Bulwer’s Caxton, on learning that his son has been 
named Pisistratus. ‘Infamous! Pisistratus christened! Pisistratus, 
who lived six hundred years before Christ was born!” Unfortunately 
young Caxton was not the only anachronism of his kind; but such is 
use, that palpable absurdities in this as in other things pass us unheeded 
every day. It would not, for example, be more ridiculous to call a 
child Ramesis, Miamum, or Sesostris, than David or Solomon ; yet either 
of the former names would excite endless comment, while the latter 
passes as a thing of course. A writer, speaking of such monstrous 
names as Zerubbabel, Jehu, and Ishmael, asks, “ Why should an 
English Christian be converted into an Old-Testament Jew?” Why, 
indeed; but it does not strike the writer that the same remark would 
apply to David, Joseph, Samuel, Jonas, Jesse, and heaps of others, all 
Jewish names, not a whit more legitimately ours because some of those 
who held them afterwards became Christians. 

Is it loyalty or flunkeyism which induces people to name their 
families after the various members of the royal house? However 
prompted, the thing itself is absurd. Imagine an Albert, as the case 
has been put, having to keep up his princely estate with a penniless 
Victoria! The selection of the great names of poets, philosophers, 
and military men, again, is only calculated to heap perpetual ridicule 
on the unfortunate wight who will in all probability have to carry 
through life a name at variance with his gifts, tastes, acquirements, 
and individuality generally. Yet this folly is constantly indulged in. 
Another favourite idea is to atone for a scrubby family name by a 
gorgeous baptismal prefix. This isnot always a success. Incongruous 
combinations have a comic rather than an impressive effect. Link 
Smith with Hannibal, Alexander, or Clytemnestra, and Smith gains 
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nothing; the forced association of ideas impresses the mind like a 
joke. So with Agamemnon Chip, Launcelot Bolster, Lucinda Bowser, 
and Plantagenet Brown—all real names—Chip and Bolster, Bowser 
and Brown, are too strong for baptismal amelioration. We “smell 
the mould above the rose.” So, to quote from documents in the 
Registrar-General’s office, Alexander Smut, Sanspareil Scamp, Try- 
phenia Tub, Faith Hope Charity Green, De Courcy Brill, and Merel- 
thalfiar Lamb, only excite wonder. - Poor little surnames overwhelmed 
with baptismal splendours remind one of the sweep who was found 
sleeping in the Duke of Norfolk’s bed—the more gorgeous the bed, the 
more audaciously out of place its occupant. 

Premeditated baptismal jokes are not infrequent; that is to say, 
cases in which a Christian name has been bestowed with an eye to the 
family name, and with the clear intention of getting a pleasantry out 
of the association of the two. Swallow Gosling, Time-of Day, Hoar 
Frost, Henry Born Noble, Bridelia Bridle, Happy Helen Hovel, John 
Bottle-of Beer, Acts Apostles, Arch Bishop, Sweet Organ, Master 
David Norman, are examples as authentic as they are nonsensical. 
There is a pleasant story told of parents who carefully thought over a 
name for their newly-born daughter with a view not to a comic but a 
pleasing effect. Their name was Rose, and they decided that the pre- 
fix Wild would be pretty in combination—Wild Rose. Very charm- 
ing! But unfortunately, when the young lady grew up she married a 
Mr. Bull, and had the mortification of signing herself through life 
“ Wild Bull,” which was not romantic. Of queer Christian names the 
catalogue would be interminable. Take Libertine, Terrier, Affability, 
Vile, Belly, Neighbour, Coom, and Conker Kooley. It may fairly be 
assumed that in the present day the clergymen would refuse to give 
farcical or eccentric names in baptism; but registrars have no power 
to dictate in these matters. They will, however, refuse to register in 
any of the names proper to the Almighty or to Jesus. 

The Scripture names are often outrageous. Who in his senses would 
choose to be called Kerenhappuch, Maher-shalal-hashbaz, or Talitha 
Cumi? And this reminds me of the singular weakness of mind that 
has dictated the avoidance of certain names because they happen to 
be borne by actors of ignoble or wicked parts in Scripture history. 
Who, for instance, ever calls his son Cain? Yet ’tis as good a 
name as Abel; and the fact that it was borne by a murderer is no 
argument against it, seeing that every name with which we are familiar 
has—terrible to think of !—been owned by a murderer at some time 
or other. So, again, with Judas. It would be considered a name of ill- 
omen, and unquestionably would be a misfortune to the man who bore 
it. So deeply rooted are religious prejudices, that to this day there 
prevails a cruel prejudice against red-haired people, who are believed 
to be treacherous, simply from the tradition that Judas had red hair. 
The silly fancy as to the unluckiness of being the thirteenth guest at 
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dinner may be traced to a similar souree—Judas was the thirteenth at 
the Last Supper. Prejudices of this sort show that, in spite of our 
boasted enlightenment, ignorance and superstition yet hold society in 
leading-strings. 

The association of ideas with names opens up a curious field. The 
poets have touched on this, particularly in the way of regarding female 
names as indicating the character of those bearing them. A few lines 
from a Ms. lent me by a friend will illustrate what I mean: 

‘¢ Blanche is a blonde with laughing eyes ; Eliza ’tis well known’s a flirt ; 
When Martha’s mentioned laughter dies; Lucy is pretty, quiet, pure ; 
Lydia is mournful, Agnes chaste, Sophia sleek and most demure ; 
And Hannah to do good will haste ; Laura foretells exceeding grace, 
Mabel is modest, Carry’s pert; And Beatrice a child-like face ;” 
and soon. Names certainly have character; but so much depends on 
those with whom they have been associated in our individual expe- 
rience, that I suspect most of us would find cause to dissent from the 
poet’s impressions. 

It is curious to note the contractions or corruptions of familiar 
names. They seem to follow no particular rule. In some cases the 
first syllable only is retained, as Will, Tom, Joe, Phil, Rob, Nat, Dan, 
Matt, and Fred. In a second class we have these first syllables, or 
even the whole name, softened down, as in Dick—where Rich would 
present a slight difficulty—Bob, Bill, Harry, Charlie. In Ned or Ted 
we find, on the contrary, a strengthening of the first syllable of Edward 
for convenience. But some names are altered on quite a different 
principle: thus, Mary becomes Polly, Ann changes to Nancy, Bridget 
to Biddy, Sarah to Sally, and John to Jack, which last was originally 
the nickname for James, through its Latin and French forms, Jacobus 
and Jacques. If there is any law about the matter, it would appear to 
be that female names undergo the greater change in their diminutive 
forms. Readers of Dickens will recall as felicitous instances of the 
use of pet names those of Pecksniff’s daughters, Merry and Cherry, 
and Clemency as derived from Clementina. 

By way of winding up our gossip pleasantly, it may be as well to 
preserve here a Scotch anecdote I have somewhere met with. A Fife- 
shire man brought his child to the minister to be baptised. The latter 
was evidently one of those earnest men who have sprung up as suc- 
cessors to the indolent pastors of the old school, and he asked, “ Are 
you prepared for so important, so solemn an occasion?” ‘* Prepared!” 
echoed the man with some indignation; “I hae a firlot o’ bannocks 
bakin’, twa bacon hams, a gude fat kebbuck, an’ a gallon o’ the best 
Hielan’ whusky; an’ I wad just like to ken what better preparation ye 
could expeck frae a man in my condition o’ life?’ He was thinking, 
not of the sacred rite, but of the rejoicings to follow it—a state of 
mind which has once or twice been known at christenings farther 
south than Fifeshire! WILLIAM SAWYER. 





LONDON THEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS 
BY WALTER THORNBURY 


No. V. Drurp-lane Theatre (concluded)—Olpmpic Theatre. 
ELLISTON—ASTLEY—BRAHAM—MADAME VESTRIS. 


In 1819 Colman was solicited by the Drury-lane Committee to enter 
on the management of the embarrassed theatre. George Colman de- 
clining to interfere, Stephen Kemble accepted the sceptre, undertak- 
ing to bring out a new piece every fortnight ; but Stephen fell heavily, 
and, what was worse, the receipts dropped with him. Lord Byron, 
disgusted with the whole management, then wrote a public statement. 
When he entered on his work, he had found five hundred plays on the 
shelves, but not one of them was endurable. Byron himself procured 
Maturin’s Bertram, and tried Coleridge and Sotheby; but the first had 
nothing feasible, and the second quarrelled with Kean. Sir James 
Bland Burgess, a vile poet, sent in four bad tragedies, which were 
really farces, and one farce which was no joke. “Then,” says Byron 
pathetically, “the scenes I had to go through !—the authors and au- 
thoresses—the milliners and the wild Irishmen, the people from Brigh- 
ton and from Blackwall, from Chatham, from Cheltenham, from Dub- 
lin, from Dundee—who came in upon me; to all of whom it was proper 
to give a civil answer and a hearing—ah me, sometimes a reading ! 
Mrs. Glover’s father, an Irish dancing-master of sixty, wanted to play 
Archer before us, in silk-stockings on a frosty morning, to show his 
well-developed calves. Then came Miss Emma Somebody with a play, 
the Bandit of Bohemia, or some such title ; and Mr. O’Higgins, a savage 
Irishman, with a very Irish tragedy, in which the hero spoke his longest 
speeches chained to a pillar.” Disliking to give pain, the sensitive and 
vain poet sent all persons to be dismissed to Douglas Kinnaird, a busi- 
ness man, sufficiently ready with a negation. Byron says players are 
impracticable people, but his only dispute was one with the elder Byrne 
about a Miss Smith’s pas-de-something, and he always protected this 
Miss Smith because she was like a Lady Jane Harley, whom he es- 
teemed. His graver and more bustling colleagues (Peter Moore, who 
contradicted Kinnaird, and Kinnaird, who contradicted everybody) 
complained, however, that Byron buffooned with the actors, and threw 
things into confusion by his ill-timed levity. Hobhouse furnished 
prologues to the revised old English plays, and took it very much in 
dudgeon when he was called the Upton of Drury-lane, Upton being the 
song-writer for Astley’s. 
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The same year it was decided to let the theatre, as Kean had been 
only playing to 87/. houses, and Dowton and the other actors had refused 
to reduce their salaries. Kean offered a 100/. subscription, and 10,0001. 
a-year. “ Talpa cecir,” he said with his usual sham Latin ; “the more 
I read the Drury-lane accounts, the more I am constipated for the sake 
of my brothers and sisters of the art. I now stand forward to devote 
my property, reputation, and experience to cleanse the Augean stable, and 
raise a new Palmyra.” ‘Tom Dibdin and Mr. Arnold also sent in offers, 
but Elliston sailed in and carried off the doubtful prize; perhaps a 
galleon, perhaps a fire-ship full of powder. He took the great theatre 
for fourteen years at a yearly rent of 10,200/., with a nightly free ad- 
mission for six hundred and fifty-three persons reserved ; 50/. to be 
taken nightly; and a fine of 18/. 15s. for every night he opened beyond 
200 in a season. He was at once to lay out 1,000/. on decoration, and 
not less than 6,000/. before the commencement of the 1820 season. The 
lessee to pay all rates and taxes, and not to engage in any other London 
theatre. At this very time, “the great lessee,” Elliston, started his 
sons—who would insist on being gentlemen—in a circulating-library 
at Leamington. It was at that pill-box of a Warwickshire theatre 
that Elliston, in a grand or tipsy mood, told his audience solemnly, 
in taking leave, that he had reason to believe it was the gracious 
intention of his royal highness, the Prince Regent, to confer on him 
the honour of knighthood, and when next he should have the pleasure 
of playing before them, it would be the part of Sir John Falstaff by 
Sir Robert Elliston. 

Kean at first would not act under Elliston. He wrote to Elliston : 


“T will forfeit my 1,000/. I go to America; my arrangements are 
made. Cras ingens iterabimus equor. I quit the kingdom. Richards 
and Hamlets grow on every hedge. Grant you may have a good crop.— 
Yours, E. Kean. 


“PS. If I should go by water to the nether world, I shall certainly 
relate to our great master that you actually thought it no degradation 
to act his Cassio.” 


Elliston was full of regal energy. He tried, but in vain, to induce 
Scott to write a five-act play, and Mrs. Siddons to return to the stage. 
He besought Maturin for a blood-and-bones melodrama, and engaged 
Miss Kelly at 20/. a-week. Before the opening, he invited 200 friends 
to a grand ball and supper at the theatre. The receipts on the first 
night amounted to 638/.; on the second, when Braham appeared, to 
500/.: the season of 199 nights bringing in a golden harvest of 44,053/., 
or an average of 220/. per night. Madame Vestris made her début this 
year at Drury as Lilla in the Siege of Belgrade, and for a few nights pro- 
duced no great impression on the audience; but she soon set light to 
the straw, and her popularity never abated afterwards. Kean appeared 
about the same time as Coriolanus; but failed to reach the statuesque 
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and classical ideal of Kemble, and after the first night, when the 
receipts were 561/., did not even draw full houses. In 1820 King 
Lear was revived for Kean, who had a passionate desire to play the 
part with grand effects. The storm was, with mechanical appliances, 
borrowed from Loutherbourg’s Zidophusicon, the trees having real 
boughs and real leaves that rustled in the wind, by many thought 
more deserving of applause than Kean’s acting. The Giovanni in Lon- 
don, produced in May 1820, was wonderfully popular, though Madame 
Vestris was at first reluctant to accept the ambiguous part. The 
nightly half-price receipts for Giovanni averaged nearly 1007. In 
June Kean took his benefit at Drury, playing Jaffier, and afterwards 
singing, fencing, dancing, and giving imitations in a farce by Charles 
Dibdin, called the Admirable Crichton. Nearly 7007. was taken at the 
doors. In the pantomime this year—Jack and the Beanstalk—a lad 
who helped the watermen in Bedford-street was employed to do the 
climbing part. This boy, at first Jack Sullivan, became afterwards 
M. Silvain, and principal dancer at the St. James’s Theatre. 

During the recess, a portico in Brydges-street, at first contracted 
for by Mr. Hardwick for 300/., was run-up by Soane and the parish 
authorities to the enormous cost of 1,050/. Before Kean’s departure 
for America, a plaster bust of himself was placed on a bracket in the 
greenroom. Elliston made a speech, Kean quoted Latin; both of course 
got drunk, and only recovered in time for the next day’s rehearsal. 
In February 1821, George IV. made his first state visit to Drury Lane, 
and was very nervous about his reception. This year Lord Byron’s 
Marino Faliero was produced four days after it was published, the 
actors studying their parts from the half-read proofs. Mr. Murray, 
however, obtained an injunction against the performance; and the 
result was a total failure. Lord Byron, in his preface, had distinctly 
disavowed all present and future aims at dramatic writing. 

When the excitement of the approaching coronation of George IV. 
commenced, Elliston pleaded that ‘‘his Majesty’s servants” of Drury 
Lane should have a place in the pageant; but his efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. He then resolved to try a stage-coronation of his own; and 
he was allowed to have drawings made of the royal robe, valued at 
6,000/, and all the other ridiculous preparations. At this juncture 
Kean arrived from America. Elliston’s coronation (quite as deserved 
as the monarch’s, and far less expensive) began then in earnest. Two 
hundred “supers” were employed, and everyone became known by his 
official name in the ceremony. What with the success, the applause, 
and more grog than usual, Elliston fairly lost his senses for a time, and 
strutted about a monarch as handsome, virtuous, and unselfish as the 
potentate he had aped. He had coronation medals struck, and given 
for several nights to the first two hundred persons who entered the 
house. There is no doubt that, if offered, he would now instantly have 
accepted the English throne; and it is certain that, almost in tears at 
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the applause of a crowded house, he one night exclaimed to the pit, 
“Bless you, bless you, my people !” nor was he altogether displeased to 
have it reported, when Queen Caroline died in August, that she had been 
poisoned by a cup of coffee he had given her when at the theatre in May. 

In 1822, when Kean failed as Sir Pertinax and Don Felix, Elliston 
made a dash at restoring Drury, which was actually pulled down and 
almost rebuilt in the very short space of fifty-eight days; a Mr. 
Beazley gave the design. The boxes were pushed forward four feet, 
the entire ceiling lowered bodily some fourteen feet, and the saloon 
lined with looking-glass. These repairs cost 22,0007. On this occasion, 
before the scaffold was struck, Elliston and some friends partook of a 
rump-steak dinner, while suspended perilously fifty feet above the pit. 
The address at the opening, written by Colman and spoken by Terry, 
mentions the abolition at this epoch of the two conventional stage-doors : 

“ Doors which have oft, with burnish’d panels, stood, 

And golden knockers, glittering in a wood, 

Which at their posts through every change remain’d 

Fast as Bray’s vicar, whosoever reigned.” 
The actors in the School for Scandal on this occasion were Mrs. West, 
Harley, Mrs. Glover, and Dowton. In November Kean and Young 
played in rivalry; Kean was savagely jealous, Young generous and 
calmly indifferent. Stanfield and Roberts had at this time already 
begun to delight the town by their admirable scene-painting. 

At the annual meeting of the proprietors in July 1823, Mr. Elliston 
was commended for having spent 18,000/. in decoration, when the con- 
tract only required an outlay of 6,000/. In 1820 the summer theatres 
loudly complained of the winter theatres, especially Elliston’s, leaving 
them only an interval of twenty-one nights. In Garrick’s time, Mr. 
Arnold said, the winter theatres never played more than 150 or 160 
nights. Catalani’s engagement this year at the Lane was at first highly 
successful, and then so disastrous as on one particular evening to bring 
her only 9/. 6s. as profit. 

Elliston, more and more drunken, reckless, and dissolute, began now 
to decline in fame, health, and fortune. Delusions (alcoholic delusions) 
seized him; so did the Jews. Kenny undertook the management, but 
neglected it. In November 1825 Elliston retired to the King’s Bench. 
The expenses of Drury Lane at this time exceeded 200/. per night. In 
1765 they had been under 70/.; Garrick receiving only 2/. 15s. 6d. daily. 
Elliston’s debts to the Drury-lane Committee amounted now to 5,500/. 
The lease was therefore forfeited. Kean wanted to take it for 12,0007. 
a-year; but it was let to Mr. Thomas Bish (Lottery Bish), who backed 
out in a few days. The rent was then lowered to 5,000/. a-year. 

Elliston died, a wretched worn-out drunkard, in 1831. In the 
romantic drama, as Octavian and Sir Edward Mortimer, Elliston was 
more than creditable; but he chiefly excelled as a rake and lover, and 
was admirable in Felix, Aranza, Rapid, Sheva, Belcour, Charles Surface, 
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Leon, Tangent, Wilding, Dowlass, Dornton, Valentine, Lothario, and 
Absolute; nor was even his Falstaff by any means discreditable. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd, who had, like Charles Lamb, a high opinion of this actor, 
says his great characteristic was the perfection in which “ the elements 
of earnestness and gaiety were blended in his nature.” He had not 
depth of feeling sufficient for tragedy, nor airy elegance enough for 
refined comedy ; but “where mirth flutters into sentiment, and folly 
grows romantic, he rules sometimes as with an imperial sceptre, but 
often as with a magician’s wand. With a buoyancy of spirits which 
neither misfortune, nor excess, nor time could conquer, he bore a cer- 
tain weight of seriousness which made joy reflective and the mock- 
heroic true.” Talfourd considered Elliston’s best parts to be the Three 
Singles, in Zhree and the Deuce (where he played both the sedate and 
the hilarious brothers), Harry Dornton, and Rover (in O’Keefe’s Wild 
Oats). In the latter—his favourite part—the way in which he used to 
repeat the mock-heroic curse on the churlish farmer, and then run into 
the cottage, exclaiming, ‘ But d—n this spouting in the rain all this 
time !” was inimitable as a transition. 

Charles Lamb calls Elliston the “ joyousest of disembodied spirits.” 
A modern theatrical critic of eminence says of the illustrious Robert 
William, “a more complete stage gentleman our fathers never knew. 
He was well-made, and had a winning and natural smile. As a stage- 
lover he was impassioned, tender, courteous ; never restless like Lewis, 
nor languid like Charles Kemble. He was always (on the stage) a 
gentleman ; his costume generally blue coat, white waistcoat, and white 
knee-breeches.” 

But we must tear ourselves from the enchanting “ Lane,” which 
demands a folio volume to do it justice. -Captain Polhill became the 
lessee after Mr. Price; and being a good-natured careless man, who 
listened to everybody’s advice, he had to listen at last to the bank- 
ruptcy examiners. In 1831 Mr. Alfred Bunn, who had been a sort of 
stage-director under Elliston, took the theatre. In 1839 Mr. Hammond 
tried it, and became bankrupt; in 1841 came Mr. Macready, soon suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Bunn (who broke) and Mr. Anderson. From 1853-59 
Mr. E. T. Smith reigned. Then came a short interval of English and 
Italian Opera—a comet-like year of Mr. Smith. From 1862-65 Mr. 
Falconer fought rather a desperate fight; and in 1866 the present ener- 
getic and sagacious sole lessee, Mr. F. B. Chatterton, began a career of 
unbroken success. But here Discretion, with finger on her lip, warns 
us to drop the curtain, for praise would be put down to flattery and 
other base motives, and detraction (however just) to baser. 

A short summary, packed close as potted meat, will enable us to 
spangle our closing remarks with a few celebrated names, and to show 
the sequence in which they shone. Grimaldi, the son of Queen Char- 
lotte’s Italian dentist, made his début at the Lane in a Robinson Crusoe 
pantomime, in 1781. He chuckled, rolled his eyes, and committed 
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venial petty larceny in the same theatre for nearly five-and-twenty 
years. Mrs. Crouch, a great singer, who was eclipsed by Mrs. Billing- 
ton, appeared first as Mandane at Drury, in 1780. Mrs. Billington (of 
German origin) delighted the town first in 1801, and died in 1818. 
Braham, for whom Storace wrote so much, appeared first in the Lane 
as Mahmoud, in 1796. Madame Storace, clever but vulgar, made her 
début in 1789; Madame Malibran, in Balfe’s Maid of Artois, in 1836. 
And now for a few more actors. James Wallack was a manly and 
sensible Hamlet, Rolla, and Romeo, at Drury in 1820. Gay reckless 
Mrs. Mardyn, of whom Lady Byron was jealous, became a favourite in 
1815. Charming Mrs. Nisbett, famous for the most silvery of laughs, 
was at Drury Lane in 1832. “ Irish Johnstone,” who died in 1828, was 
one of the best stage Irishmen (barring radiant Power) that ever 
appeared. Oxberry was an excellent comedian at Drury up to 1826, 
when he started his chop-house. Farren (the admirable Lord Ogleby) 
was great at Drury. Harley appeared at the Lane in 1815. Good- 
humoured, bustling, and droll Miss Kelly flourished most about 1810; 
and Keeley (originally a compositor), the most delightful of stage 
cowards, acted at Drury Lane as early as 1819. 


THE Otympic THEATRE. 


Philip Astley was the son of a cabinet-maker at Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, in Staffordshire. The lad, growing up hot-tempered and wilful, 
quarrelled with his perhaps rather too exacting father, and enlisted in 
General Elliott’s regiment of Light Horse, then known as “The Tailors’ 
Regiment,” from the numerous recruits obtained from a profession not 
generally considered peculiarly warlike. Serving in the German war, 
he became known as an able, expert, and daring cavalry soldier. As 
he afterwards said to a Dublin manager with whom he had gone to 
law on the question of patent, “I am no man of straw, sir! I have 
fought and bled for my country, and my king has rewarded me for it.” 

While the army under the command of the good-natured but miser- 
ably incompetent Duke of York was embarking for the Continent, pre- 
vious to the siege of Valenciennes, Astley made himself very useful by 
his skill in shipping the horses at Greenwich and Woolwich, and gained 
the notice and approval of the portly Commander-in-chief. 

At the Peace of Amiens, when the King and the Duke of York went 
to meet the returning army that had disembarked at Woolwich, Astley 
dressed himself in his Windsor uniform, and mounted on a piebald 
charger highly caparisoned, waited the King’s return at the door of 
his amphitheatre. The Duke observing him, nodded, and Astley in- 
stantly returned the salute in the severest military style. 

“ Who is that, Frederick, eh, eh ?” said the inquisitive King. 

“Mr. Astley, sir,” said the Duke; “one of our good friends; a 
veteran that fought in the German war.” 
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The King then nodded also, and Astley felt as if he was on a winged 
horse. 

“ Jemmy,” he said afterwards to his friend Decastro, “my sove- 
reign did me the honour to bow to me just now; what do you think 
of that, my dear boy ?” 

In a subsequent campaign Astley joined as a volunteer, and took 
with him as a present to the camp 1,000 cigars,—‘ No bad thing for 
the nose,” he said, “on a cold bleak night,”—500 flannel jackets with 
a shilling sewed in the corner of each, and a strong chest full of spare 
leather, cloth, needles, and thread. Once during a retreat Astley saved 
a piece of cannon from being taken by the French, and the Duke of 
York gave him at once the four horses that drew it. These he instantly 
put up to the hammer, and expended in food and drink among the men 
of his division the sum they produced. Astley grew at last in such 
favour with the Duke as a bold soldier and deserving faithful man, 
that when he returned to England after the battle of Tournay, the 
Duke sent Prince Ernest of Cumberland home to Queen Charlotte 
under his escort. When the troops returned, Astley, like a sbrewd 
general, had a certain portion of his amphitheatre (between the en- 
trance and the orchestra) thrown open gratis to all soldiers, and by 
this clever manoeuvre he drew crowds, who came to see the heroes. 

When Astley left the army, the general presented him with a very 
docile and clever Spanish charger, which lived to the extraordinary age 
of forty-two in his service. This horse would ungirth his own saddle, 
wash his feet in a pail of water, fetch and carry a tray of tea-things, 
and lift with his teeth a kettle of boiling water from a flaming fire. 
Mr. Davis, Astley’s successor, was so fond of this horse, that when 
from loss of teeth it was unable to eat corn, he allowed it two quartern 
loaves a-day. Astley began his career by learning all the secrets of 
teaching and breaking horses from Price, Johnson, and old Sampson, 
three equestrians, who then (1779) performed feats of horsemanship at 
the Jubilee Tea-gardens, and at the Three Hats in Islington. Astley 
first started in a field at Glover’s Halfpenny Hatch, Lambeth; then, 
after a toilsome strolling career, bought ground for his amphitheatre 
in a field on the Surrey side, which an old man had used for breeding 
pheasants; and he combined a riding-school with the amphitheatre, 
which was twice burnt down before 1804. 

It was when the younger Astley had already become celebrated, that 
the elder Astley, still energetic and eager for money, procured a license, 
through the influence of Queen Charlotte, from the then Lord-Chamber- 
lain, Lord Dartmouth, obtained a lease from the Earl of Craven of the 
site of old Craven House (where the Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of 
James I., had once resided), and at the west-end of unsavoury Wych- 
street erected what he was pleased to call in his half-French way “ the 
Olympic Pavilion.” The name was in accordance with the pseudo- 
inflated classical taste of the days of the First Consul. The ground was 
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cleared in September 1805, and proceeded, slower and slower, till the 
old soldier’s money fairly ran out in February 1806. Astley was so 
pushed one Saturday night when the builders had to be paid the usual 
sum in advance, that he went to the clerk of the works and said to him, 
“Do you keep a house, sir?” ‘“ Yes,” was the reply. “ Have you a 
back door as well as a front door to it?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Now, let me ask 
you this, sir. Ifaman knocks at your front door, and another at one 
and the same time knocks at the back, can you answer both at once ?” 
“No.” ‘TJ thought not, sir; no more can I.” Then the saving old 
man pulled out a small yellow bag of hoarded tarnished guineas, and, 
almost in tears, paid the builder his instalment. Towards the autumn 
of 1806 the building was again pushed forward. The roof was to be 
conical, and covered with squares of block tin, to spread the vibrations 
of the music. The following winter Astley opened the theatre. The chief 
novelty was having a raised gallery at the back of the pit. Presently 

Davis and Johannot left him, and started horse spectacles—7imour the 

Tartar, &c.—at Covent Garden. Astley, determining to outshine them, 

partly rebuilt the Olympic with timber that had once formed part of 
the Ville de Paris, a first-rate man-of-war taken by us from the French, 

and in which the Duke of Clarence (William IV.) had served as mid- 

shipman. The stubborn old soldier, confident in his wealth and will, 

swore that he would outdo the winter house, and that his stage should 

have such massy uprights and sturdy joists, that it should be able, if’ 
necessary, to support a hundred horses; but he defeated himself from 
want of scientific forethought, and by building a sort of double-fenced 
ring, constructed so that only one horse could pass at a time, all the 
beauty and action of the animals was lost. The Pavilion soon began 
to droop; Carter, Dutch Sam, and other pugilists, failed to attract the 
public by sternly squaring at them. Astley got disgusted at the place, 
and said to his son, “ Johnny, we'll throw the bone out, and let the 
dogs fight for it; one of them will snap at it.” A printed circular to 
all the London managers instantly brought a letter from Elliston, just 
turned out of Drury Lane and obliged to close the Surrey. That regal 
impostor purchased the Pavilion outright for three thousand guineas 
down, and an annuity of 100/. a-year to shrewd old Astley. 

The old soldier’s health seriously failing, he went to live in Paris, 
at a house in the Faubourg du Temple, and near his amphitheatre 
(afterwards Franconi’s), where he died in 1814, aged seventy-two, and 
was buried in Pére la Chaise. It is a singular coincidence that Astley’s 
son went to Paris from ill-health in 1821, and died in the same house, 
same room, and same bed, as his father. 

That excellent stage-lover and gentleman, Robert William Elliston, 
born in 1744, was the son of a watchmaker in Orange-street, Blooms- 
bury, and was sent to Paul’s School at the expense of his uncle, Dr. 
Elliston, master of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. He ran away 
from school to become clerk of a lottery-office and actor at Bath. 


——— nl] 
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Having made a part of Tressel in Richard the Third, Kemble advised 
him to study Romeo ; in which, by his grace of manner and handsome 
face and figure, he charmed the Bath audience. In London soon after 
he was supposed to have rivalled Bannister in Vapour, excelled Kemble 
in Sir Edward Mortimer, and rivalled him in Hamlet. Kemble’s woful 
failure as Mortimer, in Colman’s play (Zhe Jron Chest), also contri- 
buted to the fame of the successful versatile young actor, who succeeded 
in the part. 

In 1812, the year before he took the Olympic of Astley, Elliston 
had played Hamlet the night of the opening of the new Drury-lane 
Theatre, and recited Byron’s prologue; the receipts that night amounted 
to 842/. 12s. In six nights the doorkeepers took (or rather accounted 
for) 38,5417. 14s. This season of his prime (he afterwards grew drunken, 
fat, and careless) versatile Elliston, who had been known to play Mac- 
beth and Macheath the same night, acted with success in all his best 
first-comedy parts: Benedick, Don Felix, Archer, Mirabel, Leon, Mer- 
cutio, Don Alonzo in Coleridge’s play of Remorse, and Joseph in the 
School for Scandal. 

The new theatre, which Astley had proudly specified as covering 
2,000 feet of ground, and costing 8,000/., was a strange hole-and- 
corner sort of place, with scanty brickwork, the masts of the “ Wheel 
de Parrey,” as the manager called it, sheathed in tin and tarpaulin, 
holding up the fragile boxes. Lord Craven had granted a lease for a 
term of sixty years, at an annual rent of 100/. The license was for 
music and dancing, burlettas, pantomimes, and “horse exercises.” 
Astley himself, in a redoubtable one-horse chaise, constructed to fit 
closely his rotund person, sat day after day, “like a prebendary in his 
stall” (as Mr. Raymond happily expresses it), giving directions to his 
workmen. The audience part of the theatre consisted of only one tier 
of boxes, a pit surrounding the sacred circle of tan and sawdust, and on 
the back there was a space guarded-off for the “ gallery” by a prison- 
like grating. There was no regular orchestra; but two small clusters 
of musicians occupied the stage-boxes, and faced each other. 

Elliston opened his “family circle,” or “ Little Drury-lane Theatre” 
as he called it, in April 1813. He instantly began bargaining for the 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Birmingham theatres: the last of these only 
he secured. 

The new contract with Astley had guaranteed Elliston a continu- 
ance of his license. The two great London potentates, however, growing 
alarmed at Elliston’s restless ambition, began to move to the attack, 
and they ungenerously memorialised that anomalous official, the Cham- 
berlain, that Astley had originally obtained his license at the Olympic 
merely as a makeshift till his Westminster Amphitheatre could be re- 
built. The official enforcer of morality had forgotten this, and granted 
Astley a full license. But, with all the despotic officialism of a small 
German duke, he grew alarmed, and at once ordered Elliston to close 
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his theatre. The loss was great, the tyranny palpable, but there was no 
appeal from the great bashaw; and in spite of Elliston’s many and 
spirited letters to Whitbread and the Covent-Garden proprietors, the 
Olympic for a time closed. Elliston was, however, allowed a benefit at 
Drury-lane Theatre at the close of the season, and realised 720/. 

It was during his short reign at the Olympic (the name of “ Little 
Drury” had been expunged to assuage the wrath of the great potentates, 
for the wise doctrine of free trade had not then reached the drama) 
that Edmund Kean, an unknown strolling-player then at Barnstaple, 
applied for an engagement at three guineas a-week—“ principal line of 
business.” His wife, in her husband’s absence, unfortunately accepted 
Elliston’s offer, just as Dr. Drury had obtained him an opening at 
Drury-lane. Kean wrote himself to Elliston, requesting a discharge. 


“Srr,—The fate of my family is in your hands. Are you deter- 
mined to crush the object that never injured you? In one word, are 
you to receive our curses or our blessings? Through your means I 
am deprived of my situation in Drury-lane Theatre, unless I produce 
from you a document that I am not a member of the New Olympic. 
How can you reconcile this more than Turkish barbarity ? Penni- 
less, hopeless, and despised, am I to be cast again on the provinces— 
the rejected of this great city, which should afford a home to industry 
of every kind? * * With my family at my back will I return; for the 
walls of Wych-street I will never enter. In this strong determination, 
but with weakened respect for you, sir, I am E. Kean.” 


Elliston, colder and more business-like, disgusted with the evasion 
and this injured tone, replied grandly in his manner: 


“To any man with the smallest gift of intellect, and the dimmest 
sense of honour, &c. &c.; to your rodomontade I send nothing in 
reply; and your Latin hexameter [a line from Ovid] I beg to present 
you with again, as it may be useful on some future occasion.” 


Kean in private called Elliston “a toss-pot,’” and the Wych-street 
Theatre a “ feculent hole.” Kean wrote to manager Lee of Taunton in 
despair. It was a dead-lock: “ Here I am in London without friends, 
without money, and a brand upon me by which I can acquire neither. 
Prosperity’s a cheat—despair is honest.” It is well some busy fiend 
did not suggest to Kean, over the brandy-bottle, that Cecil-street stood 
near the river. A compromise was at last effected, and Elliston con- 
sented to cancel the engagement of a probably useless recruit, on con- 
dition that he paid Mr. H. Wallack, his substitute, 37. a-week out of 
his Drury-lane 87. 

In 1818 the Drury-lane Committee again planted their cannons 
against the Olympic and the Sans Pareil (Adelphi). The petitioners 
to the Lord-Chamberlain complained that when the Earl of Hertford 
and the Marquis of Salisbury had been in office, they had granted 
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no licenses to the trespassing minor theatres without consulting the 
great houses. They protested against Milman’s Fazio being acted at 
the Olympic, and declared the Olympic receipts were over 150/. nightly. 
The minor theatres, they contended, were places where such burlettas as 
the Dragon of Wantley, Midas, the Golden Pippin, and Poor Vulcan were 
to be performed, and such pieces only. Elliston replied in a shrewd 
letter, and fought boldly against the absurd and mischievous monopoly 
that has long since grown as obsolete as chivalry, popery, or monas- 
ticism. 

In 1818 Elliston rebuilt the Olympic at a cost of 2,500/. The 
theatre soon became fashionable. Giovanni in London appeared, with 
Madame Vestris, bewitching and shameless, as the Don. Everyone was 
shocked, but everyone went, and the season produced a profit of 500/. 
over the expense of building. The town went wild with the greedy 
siren, of whom one poetaster wrote neatly : 

“so well she played the cheat, 
The pretty fellow, and the rake complete, 


Each sex were thus with diff’rent passions moved,— 
The men grew envious, and the women loved.” 


Elliston characteristically celebrated his success by presenting his 
wife with a service of plate for which he paid 4007.; which was some- 
thing like Peagreen Haynes’s gift of a brougham to a lady who had 
no stables. 


In 1820 the Olympic Theatre was let to Mr. George Reeve (the son 
of Reeve the composer) and Barlow (author of Virginius, an unsuc- 
cessful tragedy), for fourteen years, at a yearly rent of 1,000/. The 
unfortunate lessees were insolvent in a few months. 

Madame Vestris’s management of the Olympic, of which we will 
speak in our next, lasted till 1839. 
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BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY 


OR THE 


Adbentures and Mlisadsentures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Carrer XX XIII, On tue Track or my Enemy. 


AFTER leaving Mr. Blade, with the certificate of Philip Hay’s mar- 
riage and Sir Everard’s letters safely bestowed in my pocket-book, 
I took a hasty dinner at a tavern not far from Little Britain. Here I 
lingered some time to read the papers, which were full of laudation of 
Mr. Pitt, that master-spirit of statecraft, who was fast doing for Eng- 
land what Clive had begun so gloriously for India. For years past our 
country had lain in a kind of stupor—inglorious and despised abroad, 
unprosperous at home, accepting peace at the price of fame and honour, 
and studying economy in that miserly spirit which is but too sure to 
result in ultimate loss. 

Upon this scene of despondency and inaction appeared Pitt, and 
these peace-loving politicians found themselves bound to the chariot- 
wheels of the very genius of war. Already he had heated his colleagues 
and his country with the fire of his own ambition, and so moved his 
hearers by a noble panegyric upon King Frederick of Prussia, that an 
annual subsidy to this monarch of six hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds was voted by acclamation. This had occurred in December 
of the year last past, after the victories of Rossbach and Lissa had 
elevated the King of Prussia—-whom we have since known to be a 
declared infidel—into our Protestant hero. 

I was pleased to hear from a gentleman with whom I conversed at 
this tavern that the prime minister had also offered a handsome tribute 
to the genius of my great master, Colonel Clive, of whom he had 
spoken to an approving House as a “heaven-born general.” Indeed, 
this ready recognition of merit in others seemed one of the instincts 
of greatness, and one possessed in an eminent degree by Pitt. Nor did 
he wait till a brilliant success had revealed the power that achieved it. 
In Wolfe he had already discerned the latent spark of heroism which 
was to burst into so grand a fire by and by at Quebec. 

I left the tavern as the day was closing in, and walked westward 
again, moved only by the roving instinet of a stranger to the town, to 
whom its commonest sights are new and wonderful. The lamplighters 
were mounting their ladders and filling the lamps from their oil-cans 
as I walked up Holborn-hill, jostled on every side by that eager, push- 
ing throng of citizens, so different from the lounging populace of 
Muxadavad. Instead of the cry of the priests calling the faithful to 
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prayers, I heard the shrill clamour of orange-girls, and small catch- 
penny traders offering their strange varieties of merchandise, to the 
utter hindrance and obstruction of all traffic. Instead of picturesque 
groups of turbaned Moors squatting in the Bengal sunshine, I saw a 
throng so diverse in dress and appearance that I might have fancied 
myself amidst a concourse of people from all the ends of the earth. 

At one point the crowd bearing towards St. Sepulchre’s Church 
was so dense that I was fairly brought to a standstill, and while wait- 
ing for the rabble to pass, inquired of a neighbour where all these 
people were going. 

“T suppose they are going to see the execution to-morrow,” my 
neighbour answered civilly. 

** An execution ?” 

‘Yes; three brothers—mere lads—who are to be hung at eight to- 
morrow morning.” 

** And it is now six in the evening. Do you mean to tell me that 
this rabble will wait for fourteen hours, standing in an open street, for 
the brief delight of seeing three of their fellow-creatures hung ?” 

“Not only this rabble, sir, but the finest gentlemen in the town. 
There is not a window within view of the gallows where you will not 
see a group of bloods, drinking and gaming. ‘Tis said that Mr. Sel- 
wyn, the wit, has a suit of black on purpose for executions.” 

“And pray, sir, what is the crime of these unfortunates? Is it 
murder, arson, or piracy for which they are to suffer ?” 

“No, sir; the lads are somewhat to be commiserated. Their sole 
offence is the appropriation of three oak-saplings, which they severally 
cut and converted into walking-sticks while enjoying a sabbath ramble 
in a copse at Edgeware. The law for the protection of timber is some- 
what stringent.” 

I had seen something of the severity of English laws before I was 
sent to India, but this formal sacrifice of three young lives for as many ’ 
oak-saplings seemed to me more appalling than the cruelties of Suraja 
Doulah, which were at least the blind impulses of passion. 

“Yes,” said my neighbour, perceiving my concern, “it is really a 
sad case, for the lads are of respectable parentage—the sons of a small 
yeoman—and had no idea they were committing a felony.” 

“‘ Tt is of a piece with the rest I hear of this country, sir,” I replied. 
“We frame laws that would have revolted Draco himself by their 
cruelty, and then regret their application. It was but last year that a 
body of English officers were compelled to condemn a brave man to an 
ignominious death, not because they thought him unworthy to live, but 
because the act) of parliament that provided against his offence left 
them no alternative.” 

“ Nay, sir,” replied my neighbour; “ Admiral Byng was the scape- 
goat of a party—a sacrifice to public disappointment. He could never 
have been so sacrificed if his judges had not been bound by the letter 
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of a cruel law. They condemned him to death in obedience to an act 
of parliament, and recommended that he should be spared in deference 
to the common instincts of humanity. Is this right, sir? Should not 
law and humanity go hand in hand? Byng would have been pardoned, 
I doubt not, sir, had not his Majesty given his promise to the City that 
he would allow proceedings to take their course. He would fain have 
saved the Admiral, but was bound hand and foot by that pledge.” 

“ What, sir,” I cried, “could a Christian king mortgage his divinest 
prerogative—the right to be merciful ?” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders in an evasive manner, as who 
should say, “ Really, sir, this is no affair of ours ;’ and the mob having 
by this time passed us, we bowed and parted. 

I was glad to turn from the bustle of Holborn into the quiet of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, whence I rambled on to Great Queen-street, and 
thence to Long-acre, staring about me as I went along with all the 
curiosity of a country bumpkin who surveys the town for the first time. 
It was but the random impulse of an idler that took me to this locality, 
yet no sooner was I there than it occurred to me this was a place which 
of all others I should visit. 

It was here the milliner resided to whom Lady Barbara had desired 
me to address my letter—a woman of whom she had spoken as a “ good 
soul,” who might be trusted. She would scarce have said this of a 
person she was but little familiar with. I knew the intimacy that 
must of necessity obtain between a fine lady and her milliner, since the 
despotic changes and caprices of fashion must oblige a frequent inter- 
course, and it suddenly struck me that from this woman I might learn 
some details of the last year of Lady Barbara’s life. 

“T can at least call upon her,” I said to myself. “If the visit: 
prove useless, I would take much more trouble than that for the chance 
of hearing the smallest tidings of that dear friend.” 

I looked for the house, and after some time discovered a painted 
and gilded doll hanging over a doorway, and on the door below this 
sign an announcement to the effect that Mrs: Winbolt, mantua-maker 
and milliner to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, had corre- 
spondents at Paris and Vienna, and might be relied on for the newest 
modes in court-robes, sacs, cardinals, petticoats, and mantuas. 

I rang the bell, and was speedily admitted by a grinning black boy, 
who ushered me into a small oak-parlour at the back of the house, 
where he set a candle upon the table and left me without a word. 
There was a half-open door between this and another apartment, whence 
I heard the animated tones of a female voice. 

“Nay, indeed, madam, ’tis the very same material I sold but last 
Thursday week to the Princess of Wales. She said, ‘I will have that, 
or nothing. I protest there’s no living without a sac of Lyons brocade 
these days.’ And for your complexion, ma’am, which is, I need scarce 
say, far superior to her Royal Highness’s—” 
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“ But the price,” remonstrated another voice; “I had thought six 
guineas would have bought the finest sac you could make me, and for 
one of this material you have the conscience to ask ten.” 

“Her Royal Highness paid twenty guineas for the same stuff, 
ma’am, and found her own point. With a tucker of English lace I 
could not do it for sixpence less than eleven guineas, and then ’tis be- 
cause I would not disoblige a customer.” 

“T am vastly afraid your obligingness will end in my ruin,” replied 
the customer with a profound sigh, and then followed a little more 
haggling, which resulted in an order for the garment under discussion. 
This conquest achieved on the part of the mantua-maker, and the lady 
shown to the door, the black boy condescended to inform his mistress 
of my presence, and she came bustling in upon me. 

“Upon my word, sir, I know not how to apologise,” she exclaimed ; 
“that Pompey is the most incorrigible rascal; and if he had not been 
given me by a lady of quality, who, I make no doubt, was heartily tired of 
his impish tricks, I should have turned him out of my house long ago.” 

I was pleased with the appearance of Mrs. Winbolt, who was that 
kind of person usually described as “a good motherly soul.” She dis- 
played that comfortable bulk of figure which is generally supposed to 
accompany an easy disposition, and her complexion was as fresh as if 
she had been the rustic wife of some prosperous farmer. 

This matronly person saluted me with a profound curtsey, and 
then, as she approached nearer to me, stopped suddenly short, and 
regarded me with a closer scrutiny than the occasion warranted. For 
the moment some peculiarity in my appearance seemed fairly to be- 
wilder her; she gave a little gasp, and then began to apologise for 
having stared at me with apparent rudeness. 

**T trust you'll be so obliging as to pardon me, sir,” she said ; “ but 
I never saw a more startling likeness—but for the darkness of your 
complexion it would be perfect—and for the moment I was so foolish as 
to take you for a gentleman who has been dead these five-and-twenty 
years.” 

“You took me for my father, Mr. Roderick Ainsleigh,” I said. 

** Good heavens, sir! are you Mr. Robert Ainsleigh, the gentleman 
that was sent to India?” 

**T am that ill-used person.” 

Mrs. Winbolt offered me both her plump hands, and shook mine 
with a heartiness that almost took me aback. 

“QO sir, you must be so good as to excuse the liberty, but I couldn’t 
be better pleased than I am to see you,—unless, indeed, Lady Barbara 
had lived to see this day. Alas, sir, what a loss!’’ 

She wiped some tears from her eyes with an unobtrusive gesture. 

“To me an irreparable one. *T'was the merest hazard that brought 
me here; but I am very glad I came. It seems you loved my benefac- 
tress? She was something more to you than an ordinary customer ?” 
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“Something more than a customer? Yes, sir, indeed, she was 
my benefactress; it was her blessed nature to shower favours on all 
she knew. I was born on the Hauteville estate, sir. Yes, I’m a Berk- 
shire woman; and folks tell me I keep my country looks, though I’ve 
had nigh thirty years’ hard work in London. My father was a tenant- 
farmer in a small way; and I used to go to the Hall sometimes to 
assist with the needlework when Martha Peyton had more on her 
hands than she could get through; and my Lady Barbara used to see 
me, and talk tome. And in those days—well, sir, I’m getting an old 
woman, and may speak out without vanity—I was accounted some- 
thing of a beauty. My good looks brought me nothing but trouble, 
however; for there was a young squire—Mr. Langdon of Langdon Hill 
—lived within ten miles of my old home, and was always riding over 
to our place, and talking fine poetical stuff to me; and I was a weak 
foolish girl, sir, and thought he was honest, and meant well by me. 
Other folks didn’t think so, and their talk got to Lady Barbara’s ears, 
and she came to me and told me what was said, and bade me, as I 
loved my own soul, see Mr. Langdon no more, unless he declared 
himself willing to make me his wife. ‘If he loves you honestly, 
Susan,’ the dear lady said, ‘he will love you all the better for that 
honest question.’ And I obeyed her, Mr. Ainsleigh; though it was 
a hard thing for a poor country girl to ask such a question; and I 
read my answer in my gentleman’s face, though he turned it off with 
a careless jest, and said ’twas early times to talk of matrimony, which 
was apt to be the death of love; and then muttered something about 
country wenches being now as cautious and mercenary as any fine lady 
in the town. I went to my Lady Barbara that night and told her 
what he had said; and I was such a foolish creature in those days that 
I was half heartbroken to think that my suitor could be so base. My 
lady saw how great a trouble it was to me, and she set to work at once 
to get me away from a home where I was miserable and in danger. So, 
as I had shown a kind of talent for mantua-making, having worked a 
good deal with Martha Peyton for my lady, my lady persuaded my 
father to send me to London, and she herself paid the money to ap- 
prentice me to a court-milliner and mantua-maker ; and I came, and 
in a few years set up in business in a small way for myself. My lady 
gave me her custom, and I made all her clothes when she married Sir 
Marcus Lestrange, and that was the making of me; and here I am. 
Heaven only knows what I might have been without my lady’s kind- 
ness; for my father was an easy-going man, given to drink, and looked 
sharper after his pigs than he did after his children. And now, sir, 
that’s a long story; but I’ve been obliged to tell you as much in order 
that you may understand what reason I had to love Lady Barbara 
Lestrange.” 

“ And you knew my father ?” 

‘Yes, sir, I have seen him many a time, when I was working in my 
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lady’s dressing-room at the Hall. I helped with a tapestry-screen that 
my lady was doing, you see, sir; and Martha Peyton and I used to sit 
at work with my lady herself, and your father used to come into the 
room and stand over my lady’s chair, talking to her as she worked. 
It was but little she used to do at those times. Ah, sir, there were 
two hearts broken when your father left Hauteville; for I am sure he 
loved my lady as truly as she loved him. And she loved you as well 
as if you had been her own son, sir. I have heard her say so; for she 
would tell me her troubles, when she would tell them to no one else.” 

“Put me out of misery by answering one question, if you have 
power to do so!” I exclaimed eagerly. ‘Did Lady Barbara believe 
me the wretch I must have seemed when I disappeared from London ?” 

“No, sir, she would believe no ill of you. She came to me within 
a few days of your marriage. Sir Marcus had shown her the certificate; 
but she declared it was a false one, and believed that some evil had 
befailen you. ‘I will swear he loves Miss Hemsley,’ she said to me; 
‘and this paper has been forged to do him mischief. What motive had 
he to marry that wretched girl? But from a marriage with Dora he 
had everything to gain. O, there is some odious treachery at work, 
and the same hidden enemy who caused him to be driven from Haute- 
ville has been since working to destroy him.’” 

* And Miss Hemsley—did she believe me false ?” 

‘Alas, yes, sir; that young lady did believe the story of your 
marriage, and upbraided herself for having stooped to let you know 
she had loved you. My lady was sorely grieved by this; yet you can 
scarce wonder it was so, for all things told against you—above all, 
your disappearance. You were advertised for in the Flying Post, and 
many times, at my lady’s bidding; and one day she came to me in 
much distress of mind. ‘He is dead, I fear!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Were 
he living, I am sure he would have answered those advertisements.’ I 
told her perchance you were kept out of the way by force, as I knew 


what things are done in this town: this she seemed to think probable.” . 


** Did she suspect Everard Lestrange as my hidden enemy ?” 

“Yes, sir, I am sure of it, though she never spoke his name. ‘ He 
has one bitter enemy,’ she said; ‘my poor boy has one unscrupu- 
lous, relentless foe.’ And then she told me how she had been to Mr. 
Swinfen, the gentleman to whom she recommended you, but could 
get no tidings of you there, or at your chambers,*save that you had 
gone out one day never to return. And so things went. on; I seeing 
a good deal of my dear lady, who had none about her that she cared to 
trust. There was a French maid of Miss Hemsley’s, whom I always 
took for a spy, for she was ever watching and listening when I waited 
on my lady.” 

“* Ay, she was the veriest viper,” I cried; and thereupon told the 
mantua-maker Ma’amselle Adolphine’s share in my undoing. 

“T thought as much, sir. That French hussy was in the pay of 
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Mr. Lestrange. She used to watch me as a cat watches a mouse; yet 
I don’t think she ever got much good from her watching. One day 
came your letter from the Indies; but my lady was at that time in 
Paris with her husband, and I was obliged to trust the letter to the 
post, in a cover which I myself wrote for it. Sure I am there is no 
reason it should miscarry; but neither that nor another that came after 
it reached my lady. The family only came back to town in time for 
Miss Hemsley’s wedding. How Sir Marcus prevailed on that young 
lady to marry his son, I know not, for sure I am there was no love 
between them; but he did so work upon her that she at last consented. 
There was a very fine wedding, and I was employed to make the 
wedding-clothes, as I had been for my lady’s. It was a week after the 
wedding that your last letter came. Lady Barbara was now in town, 
and I carried it to her with my own hands, and would give it into none 
but hers. O sir, I never shall forget her face when she read how you 
had been treated. ‘O, what a villain!’ she cried, starting up from her 
chair, with the letter crushed in her hand; ‘ but he shall suffer for his 
baseness; suffer in that kind of loss which alone can touch his sordid 
soul.’ *T'was this she said, or words very near this; for there are some 
scenes that take a hold upon one’s memory, you see, sir, and it would 
not be easy for me to forget this. And then she told me what had 
happened to you. ‘ He shall come back triumphant,’ she said; ‘yes, I 
will have him brought back to confront that scoundrel ;’ and then she 
sighed and exclaimed, ‘ Alas, poor Dora! what a fate for thee! and my 
arm could not shield thy helplessness!’ and so she went on, in a wild 
random way, as if she had been alone. Next day she came to my 
house in her chair, and told me she wished to draw-up a paper, upon 
some business matter, and did not care to do it at home. ‘One might 
as well live upon the stage of Covent-garden Theatre as in a fine house 
full of servants,’ she said; and I knew but too well she was watched. 
And then she asked me if I knew of any decent lawyer who could write- 
out the paper she wanted. So I sent for old Mr. Sollis, a respectable 
attorney in King-street, who had drawn up the lease of this house for 
me, and sometimes sued a customer for me that hung back from paying. 
He came immediately; and my lady and he were shut in this very par- 
lour for nigh upon an hour, at the end of which time Mr. Sollis opened 
the door and called me. ‘I want you to witness Lady Barbara Le- 
strange’s signature to this paper, Mrs. Winbolt,’ he said; ‘there is no 
occasion for you to know what the paper contains; you have only to 
attest my lady’s signature.’ On this my lady signed the paper, and I 
after her, and Mr. Sollis put his name below mine.” 

“Can I see this Mr. Sollis?” I asked eagerly, for I shrewdly sus- 
pected that my interests were involved in this paper. 

“ Alas, no, sir; he lies in the burying-ground by Drury-lane. He 
was near seventy years of age, and was carried off by a fever last mid- 
summer twelvemonth.” 
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“‘ Has he left any son or successor likely to be familiar with his 
business ?” 

**No, sir; he was an old bachelor. The business passed to a 
stranger, Mr. Compit.” 

Hopeless as it might seem to think of obtaining infor mation from 
such a source, I resolved to see Mr. Compit next morning. But, before 
bidding my kindly mantua-maker good-night, I had more questions to 
ask her. 

“* How long before her death did you see my benefactress?” I 
inquired. 

“ Never again, sir, after the day she signed the paper; it was but 
three weeks after that she died. I shall never forget with what a shock 
the news came upon me. She had been to Hauteville for a fortnight, 
and came back to St. James’s-square to preside at an assembly given 
in honour of Miss Hemsley’s marriage. Her death was awfully sudden.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Lestrange and his bride appear to have been with her ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. "T'was after a grand dinner given in honour of them that 
the sad event happened. I had the account from the housekeeper in 
St. James’s-square. “Iwas just when the visitors had left, and my 
lady had gone into a little room behind the drawing-room with Mrs. 
Lestrange, when she gave a sudden cry, and the blood gushed from 
her lips. Sir Marcus and his son both ran to her, and bells were rung 
and doctors sent for; my lady’s own maid, that French viper Adolphine, 
and the housekeeper, all came with their different nostrums ; but it was 
all of no use ; she lived but to speak a few words.” 

“O Mrs. Winbolt!”’ I exclaimed, “ what would I not give to know 
those last words !” 

“ Ay, sir, she may perchance have spoken of you in that final 
moment. I know she loved you dear.” 

* And that wretch Adolphine was still with Mrs. Lestrange? It 
would seem my lady had not told of her treachery.” 

“No, sir, I do not think my lady told your story to Mrs. Lestrange; 
it would have been but to make her wretched. And I believe Lady 
Barbara had it in her mind to bring you home, so that you might 
appear suddenly, as one risen from the dead, to confound your enemy.” 

“God grant I may yet so appear to his confusion !” I answered. 

After some further conversation of an unimportant nature, I bade 
Mrs. Winbolt good-night, and left Long-acre, very grateful to that Pro- 
vidence which had conducted me thither by what had seemed hazard. 

After careful consideration of all that Mrs. Winbolt had told me, I 
arrived at the conviction that the document executed by Lady Barbara 
in the mantua-maker’s parlour was a will in my favour. Was not this 
implied in her declaration that she would punish Everard Lestrange 
in the sole manner his sordid nature could feel? How more surely 
could she punish him than by depriving him of the wealth which he 
had doubtless hoped my disgrace must needs assure to him ? 
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I went early the next morning to Mr. Compit; but that gentleman 
could give me no help. The transaction in which his predecessor had 
been engaged with Lady Barbara Lestrange was of a nature too trifling 
to leave any record, unless it might have been some private entry in 
Mr. Sollis’s memorandum-book; and of such personal property Mr. 
Compit possessed none. 

“Tf Lady Barbara Lestrange had been a regular client of my pre- 
decessor’s, it would be another matter,” he told me; “but, you see, the 
occurrence was a mere casualty, on which Mr. Sollis would scarce be 
likely to bestow a second thought.” 

“Yet the rank of the client and the peculiar circumstances of the 
case might surely have made some impression upon him ?” 

“Tis like enough they did, but not such an impression as would 
embody itself in documentary evidence. Mr. Sollis was not the man 
to communicate his sentiments in relation to a business matter; he 
was an excellent lawyer, and as silent as the grave. If the lady wanted 
secrecy, she could not have employed a better man.” 

This was all. I left Mr. Compit’s office no better informed than 
when I entered it. 

From thence I went to the Temple, where I was so fortunate as to 
find Mr. Swinfen at home. He received me with much kindness, and 
made me relate my Indian adventures. I was surprised to discover 
how little was known in England of those stirring events in the East, 
save the names of the potentates we had been concerned with, and the 
battles we had fought. Pitt’s laudation of Clive had alone been equal 
to the occasion ; and indeed I think this great statesman was the only 
man in England who perceived the grandeur of that theatre now open- 
ing for British enterprise and British valour on the far shores of the 
Indian Ocean. 

Having satisfied Mr. Swinfen with a fall account of my public 
adventures abroad, I proceeded to relate my strange meeting with my 
father; a piece of news that was most surprising to him; and after that 
my conversation with Mrs. Winbolt of Long-acre. 

“And you think the paper drawn-up by this Mr. Sollis was a will 
in your favour?” asked Mr. Swinfen, when I had finished. 

“1 do, sir. The fancy may seem presumptuous, but it is founded 
on many small circumstances that, to my mind, make a chain of evi- 
dence almost conclusive.” 

“ And you would insinuate that such a document has been sup- 
pressed or destroyed by Sir Everard Lestrange ?” 

“That, sir, is my suspicion. I know Everard Lestrange to be 
capable of any villanous act. Lady Barbara was at Hauteville a week 
before her death ; she was not cold in her coffin when her own private 
apartment was broken in upon, and the cabinet where she kept her 
papers—not her jewels, mark you, sir; those I know to have been kept 
elsewhere—ransacked and destroyed by masked ruffians. A common 
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burglary, you will say, which by a mere coincidence of time happened 
within twenty-four hours of the lady’s death. But would burglars 
choose this room for their point of attack, and content themselves with 
rifling a Japan eabinet, when the plate-room of Hauteville is known to 
contain that kind of treasure which alone burglars covet ?” 

“Your argument is plausible,” replied Mr. Swinfen thoughtfally ; 
“but it is hard to suspect a gentleman of so vile a deed.” 

“ Have I not suffered the vilest usage at that gentleman’s hands, 
sir? Is there any act so base that I should hesitate to believe him 
capable of it? But I will not press this subject upon you; I am bent 
on investigating the matter in some sort, though little good can come 
of any discovery I may make. Lady Barbara’s will is doubtless de- 
stroyed ; and to prove that such a paper ever existed is perhaps a task 
beyond human ingenuity.” 

After leaving Mr. Swinfen’s office, I felt that my business in London 
was for the time concluded. Eager as I might be for a meeting with 
Everard Lestrange, I wished to make myself, as far as possible, master 
of his secret before meeting him. And I was now free to revisit that 
spot which I had seen so often in my dreams, and to which my thoughts 
had ever turned with inexpressible fondness. I went straight from the 
Temple to the coach-office where I had alighted on first arriving in 
London, and booked my place for Willborough, in the Bath coach, which 
stopped to change horses and refresh its passengers in that small 
market-town. 








THE CYCLES OF THE WORLDS 


In the strange wild cosmogony of the Brahmins, the learned priesthood 
of ancient India, there are vast cycles of time, which mark great changes 
in the ‘condition of the earth, and stupendous cataclysms in the whole 
created Universe. The longest and most stupendous of these is called 
“the sleep of Brahm,” the Supreme Being,—at the close of which, by 
his awaking from his creative dream (all creation being held to be an 
embodiment, as it were, of the thoughts of the Supreme when thus 
dreaming), the Universe, the whole system of the Worlds, comes to 
an end: after which, as Brahm sleeps and dreams again, a new order 
of things, and a new system of worlds, springs into existence. Besides 
these vast cataclysms in creation, there are lesser cycles which inau- 
gurate great changes in the condition of the earth,—the last of which 
is the Kali-yuga, or Black Age, which commenced some four thousand 
years ago. We have no doubt that the vast cycles thus imagined by 
the Brahmins were suggested to their dreamy philosophers by the grand 
cycles of the ever-moving orbs of the universe, which at vast but re- 
current periods must culminate in critical positions for some of the 
worlds, if not for the whole Universe. 

In Europe, during the Middle Ages, it was believed that our world 
was created at a time when all the planets were in that part of the 
heavens which is represented by the sign Aries,—or rather, that when 
our solar system was created, Earth and all the planets commenced their 
revolutions round the sun from this part of the zodiac as their starting- 
point; and that when the planets at length return to the same position 
—when all of them are again simultaneously alligned in Aries,—the 
destined cycle will be completed, and the present system of things will 
come to an end. This idea, too, shows how the imagination of man, 
although dealing with periods then incalculable, has recognised the 
potent influence which such cycles are likely to have upon creation, 
or at least upon the orbs specially affected by them. And unquestion- 
ably there is sufficient ground in the actual facts of astronomy and 
geology to furnish a basis for such conjectures, whether the conjec- 
tures themselves be right or not. 

Of the grand changes which take place in the Universe—in the 
glorious and resplendent fabric of the Worlds, changing from zon to 
eon with the movements of the Divine Mind, which created and up- 
holds them all,—Man’s knowledge is almost mil. “ We are of yester- 
day, and knew nothing.” The life of the human species, the goodliest 
of earth’s inhabitants—still more that of Civilised man, who records 
his knowledge and observations—is but a moment compared with the 
existence of our planet, or of the bright but tiny circlet of our Solar 
system ; not to speak of the shining mass of Worlds innumerable, com- 
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pared with which our whole Solar system is as a dust-grain. Never- 
theless, even from the brief history of civilised man, we know that 
changes are taking place in the Universe around us. Some stars— 
bright worlds—have disappeared wholly ; others have appeared only to 
vanish as suddenly from our sight; and others still, while visibly main- 
taining their existence, vary from time to time alike in brightness and 
in colour. How far these sidereal changes are actual, and how far they 
are apparent only, it is impossible to say. But beneath our feet, and 
in the hills above us, we have proof positive of the grand changes which 
have taken place in Earth itself. Successive worlds of life, alike veget- 
able and animal, have bloomed and died on the surface of our planet,— 
leaving their fossilised remains, in a series of layers in earth’s hard 
crust, for the instruction of Man, and to temper the pride of his own 
heyday by whispering that he, too, like them, may pass away, while 
Earth blooms on in undiminished or still increasing beauty. 

Consider, too, the changes which have taken place in the structure 
of Earth’s surface. The ancient priesthood of the Nile told Herodotus, 
greatly to the surprise of the learned and lively Greek, that all that 
was then Land had once been Water (i.e. covered by the sea), and that 
all that was then Water would in process of time reappear as Land. 
Modern Science, so far as it goes, justifies that bold statement. Apart 
from the light which Geology throws upon the long-past convulsions 
in the surface of Earth, vast changes appear to have been going on, in 
the distribution of land and sea, even in comparatively recent times. 
The traditions of Ceylon say that that small but marvellously beautiful 
island is the last fragment of a great continent, extending southward 
into the Pacific, which disappeared by successive submergences. And 
this tradition seems to be corroborated by the essential difference be- 
tween the fauna and flora of Ceylon and that of India, although only a 
mile or two of sea now separate those countries. In truth the appear- 
ance of some large groups of islands in the Pacific seems to indicate 
that they are the mere hill-tops of a submerged, and in some parts still 
sinking, continent; while in the Sandwich Islands the opposite pheno- 
menon is observable. At one time probably Land predominated in the 
Southern hemisphere, as it now does in the Northern. And may not 
the qld tradition of the Atlantis, an island that once lay westward of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, be correct, and not a dim and quickly-lost 
knowledge of the New World subsequently discovered by Columbus ? 

The Destroying principle is a necessary element in the work of De- 
velopment—in the progress of Earth, as well as of the Worlds at large. 
The work of Creation, so to call it—or rather of the Divine Creator— 
manifestly, even to the limited vision of Man, proceeds by the various 
processes of Destruction, Re-modelment, and Re-creation. Hence, al- 
though—as shown in our new theories in regard to the condition of 
the Solar system—we hold that an Economy of Force, a Conservation 
of Existence, is the predominant principle in Creation (the Universe), 
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we do not the less believe in the occasional destruction or disruption of 
orbs, and cataclysms of worlds whereby they are remodelled as regards 
the organisms developed on their surface, and the forms of Life by 
which they are tenanted. 

We remember, in student-days, how our Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, when lecturing on Comets, used to demonstrate that these fiery 
menacing vagrants of the Sky, even if they came into complete contact 
with a planet or other orb, could harm it no more than a passing mist 
of extremest tenuity. By his account, it could ngt hurta fly. It has 
been calculated, he said—and so it has—that the substance of a comet 
is so marvellously sparse or tenuous, that if its whole mass were con- 
densed into solid matter, like Earth’s, it would not form one cubic inch. 
Even in those days of ready scholastic belief, a vague underlying dis- 
trust accompanied our assent to his doctrine. Yet we did not doubt 
that the tenuity of Comets was as great as he stated it; and many years 
afterwards, on a memorable occasion, we verified the fact to the satis- 
faction of our own senses. We remember as vividly as if it were but 
yesterday, that night in October 1858, when the magnificent comet of 
that year—what a sight of splendour it was, spreading its trail of light 
over one-half of the sky !—passed over the star Arcturus. We saw the 
comet’s approach, and watched with eager and curious gaze to see what 
effect the transit would have upon the brightness of the distant star. 
That transit would throw light on the nature of the Comet’s substance. 
As we gazed, the transit took place. It cannot be said that the actual 
nucleus or head of the comet passed between us and the star; but cer- 
tainly its neck did, close to the nucleus or head. Was the star eclipsed? 
Not so: not even dimmed. In fact—although it might be a trick 
of the fancy—the light of the star seemed to gleam brighter during 
the minutes when it shone through the Comet. A puff of steam will 
obscure the sun: and it appeared then as if a body so perfectly trans- 
lucent as the Comet could not consist of any known form of Matter, 
but was a wandering orbed mass of electric fluid (so to call it) existing 
in a condition of very low tension—akin to, but less tense than, the 
Aurora-borealis. And thus, while verifying for myself the extreme 
tenuity of Comets, my early doubt assumed a more definite shape: 
and I said, Are there not highly tenuous forms of Matter which never- 
theless are potent in their influence? Is not the terrible lightning- 
flash as tenuous as Comets; yet who can imagine that if our orb were 
enveloped in an electric mass even of low tension, the effects of such a 
contact would not be far more potent than any which the current theory 
admits as possible to the action of comets? 

But it is not to the erratic visits of those bright and tenuous 
Spectres of the Sky that we now desire to call attention, but to the 
grand cyclical movements of the solid heavenly bodies around us. The 
study of Astrology in its old form is now past and gone, as a wholly 
false and useless science: indeed it is hard to conceive how the human 
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mind could ever have imagined that the fact of a man having been 
born when a certain planet was in the ascendant should render his for- 
tunes dependent upon the position of that planet in the heavens at the 
various crises of his life. But Astrology in a far wider form—.e. the 
movements of the surrounding orbs as affecting the condition of each 
other, and, most of all, our own planet—is a science worthy of more 
study than it at present receives. The Cycles of the Worlds, even 
although they had no effect upon Earth, constitute an elevating study: 
if it humbles the pride of mortal man, who is but an ephemeron of the 
Worlds, here to-day and vanished to-morrow, it not the less rejoices 
man’s undying soul by revealing to it the sublime grandeur of the 
scheme of Creation, the work of the Divine Maker with whom ten 
thousand years are but as one day. Strange to say, it is to ancient and 
long-dead nations that we must still look, if we desire to see an ade- 
quate, or partially adequate, attention paid to the vast astronomical or 
chronological periods deducible from the cycles of the heavenly orbs. 
The complete lunar cycle, embracing 18 years and 219 days—at the 
end of which the Sun, Moon, and the Moon’s node (7.e¢. the point at 
which the Moon crosses the ecliptic) get back to their original position 
—was known to the ancient Chaldeans, long before the first dawn of 
European civilisation began in the little peninsula of Greece. But, so 
far as we know, astronomical science attained a still higher perfection 
in the land of the Nile than on the banks of the Euphrates. The 
ancient Egyptians, with whom Civilisation began earlier and continued 
in a state of unbroken progress longer than in any other nation—know- 
ledge being steadily accumulated and safely perpetuated in the learned 
caste of the priesthood for several thousand years,—counted by cycles 
of immense duration: doing so, however, in quite a different spirit from 
the dreamy imaginative and comparatively ignorant priesthood of India, 
and chiefly, if not entirely, for the very sensible and practical purpose 
of obtaining a perfect system of computing time. The fable of the 
Pheenix—-that bird of beautiful plumage which appeared in Egypt once 
in five centuries, only to die, and to reappear in new life and youth— 
was but an ignorant understanding of the Phcenix period, which em- 
braced nearly five hundred years. Yet this was but the subdivision of 
a still grander period. The unit of time, of correct chronology, in 
ancient Egypt, was the great Sothic period, comprising 1461 years: 
and it is curious and instructive, even in this advanced age of the world, 
to note the basis of this truly scientific mode of reckoning time. It 
was not confined to our planetary system, but reached into the region 
of the fixed stars, and also was connected with a well-marked point in 
the common year, and with the most noticeable and important local 
event in Egypt. The first swell of the annual inundation of the Nile 
is noticeable at the cataracts of Syene (where the Nile enters Egypt) 
on the longest day,—in other words, at the Summer solstice; and the 
commencement of each Sothic period occurred when, viewed from Syene, 
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the star Sirius (called by the Egyptians Sothis, and by us the Dog-star) 
rose above the horizon exactly at the same moment as the Sun on the 
morning of the longest day !—which was the first day of their month 
Thoth, and coincident, as already said, with the first visible rise in the 
waters of the Nile. A grand cycle truly, completing itself only once in 
1461 years. But even this did not suffice for these far-reaching calcu- 
lators; for, noticing the annual precession of the solstices, they in- 
cluded this element also in their chronological system, by framing a 
grand Cosmic year of 36,525 solar years, at the end of which period 
the solstice had come back to its old place, while the Sun and the Dog- 
star rose together on the morning of that day. Such immense periods 
—36,000 years !—take away one’s breath: but they serve to show with 
what earnest and laborious zeal the ancient priesthood of Egypt studied 
the whole movements of the heavens in order to obtain a perfectly true 
and scientific means of reckoning time. They cared nothing for the 
short life of man; they looked only at the movements of the enduring 
worlds. It seems as if they aimed at devising a science for measuring 
the life of the Earth itself, rather than that of its mortal inhabitants. 

Modern astronomy, so successful and diligent in other branches of the 
science, has hitherto given but little heed to the vast cycles definitely 
marked by the movements of the heavenly orbs. So far as we know, 
no calculation has ever been made as td the last time when the planets 
were all in a row, in a straight line out from the Sun, and likewise in 
perihelion,—#.e. in that part of their orbit where they are nearest to the 
Sun; nor as to when this critical allignment of the planets in perihelion 
will recur. Very interesting, too, would it be to obtain data for esti- 
mating the flight of the Sun through space—the form of his orbit, the 
period of his revolution, and the path through the clusters of the fixed 
stars in which our Solar System is progressing: for unquestionably the 
condition of our System of worlds will be vastly affected by this on- 
ward march through the abysses of Space, according as the Sun carries 
us into dense masses of the starry orbs, or leads us off into waster re- 
gions of the sky than those through which we are now travelling. 
Moreover, as the Sun’s orbit is doubtless elliptical, he must approach 
and be affected by the Central Sun more at one period than at another. 
At present we are only beginning to know for certain that the Sun is 
actually flying through the star-bespangled Space; but in the ever- 
improving future, we doubt not that Science will be able to deter- 
mine the actual orbit of the Sun, and the grand Orb around which he 
revolves. Then we shall be able to foresee by calculation the different 
surroundings into which our Solar system will be brought in this grand 
progress through space; and thereby in some degree to forecast the 
destinies of our planet, and the grand cataclysms which will mark its 
fature career, as they have unquestionably marked its history in the 
remote past of which Geology alone can tell us the tale. 

But, putting aside these far-reaching calculations—these grand cos- 
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mical cycles,—let us consider the influences to which our Solar system 
is subject within periods easily calculable, which recur within the term 
of a single human life, and some of them almost from year to year. 


Tue Sonar Spors. 


And, first, let us ask, What is the meaning of the Solar Spots—of 
those visible changes in the vast gaseous envelope of the Sun’s orb? 
Some of those dark “spots” in the bright envelope of the Sun are as 
large as our own planet ; and they evidently indicate a great disturb- 
ance. Now, such disturbance, or change in the condition of the Sun, can 
only be produced by cosmical interaction, — they must be the effects of 
changes in the ever-varying position and condition of the surrounding 
orbs. These solar spots are found only in the equatorial region of the 
Sun,—in other words, in that half of his surface which is most directly 
exposed to the influence of his satellites the Planets. But not on this 
ground must it be hastily inferred that these solar disturbances are pro- 
duced wholly, or even mainly, by planetary action. This same (equa- 
torial) belt or zone of the Sun is exposed to other and infinitely vaster 
influence. All revolving bodies turn their Equators to the plane of 
the orb around which they rotate: their Equator, in fact, is nothing 
else than the portion of their spheres which they do turn to the direct 
action of the primary orb. What is true of the planets in this respect 
is equally true of the Sun. He, like them, is a revolving orb,— great 
as he is, the Sun is but a satellite: and his equatorial reign is turned 
(not only to the Planets, but) to the vast and still unknown Central Orb 
round which he himself revolves. Now, this Central Orb (vast though 
its distance be) must unquestionably affect the Sun far more than all 
the planets put together can do. Hence the chief cause of the Solar 
spots, of the visible changes in the condition of the Sun, may safely and 
surely be attributed to influences existing beyond our little system of 
worlds—and coming from the far-off region of the Fixed Stars. 

Nevertheless it is equally true, according to our theory of cosmical 
interaction, that to some extent the solar spots are dependent also upon 
the changing position of the Planets. Consider the facts. In the ordi- 
nary condition of the Solar system, the Planets may be regarded as 
spread equally all round the Sun’s equatorial belt,—each differing in 
magnitude and also in distance, but each (at least as regards the larger 
planets) in a different part of the Ecliptic, and hence acting upon a 
different part of the sun’s equator. In such a case the influence of the 
planets will (so to speak) fall equally all round his surface. Accord- 
ingly, as regards the simple force of Attraction, their respective in- 
fluences will counteract and tend to neutralise one another,—thereby 
reducing the Sun’s libration, from a perfectly straight course through 
the heavens, toa minimum. On the other hand, at those distant but 
recurrent times when all the Planets are alligned on the same side of 
the sun, and in perihelion, then their attractive forces will be combined, 
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—they will pull all together against the Sun ; and his eccentric move- 
ment will then be greater than usual. In fact, in such a position of 
our Solar system, the amount of interaction between all the component 
members of it would then be at a maximum. 

For the sake of being more easily understood, we have illustrated 
the case by reference to the principle of Gravitation or Attraction. But 
Attraction (as shown in previous articles) is, in our view, merely the 
simplest, the rudimentary, and therefore the most common or universal 
form of the cosmical power—of cosmical interaction : heat, light, and 
electric or magnetic excitement, being other forms of the same grand 
Force. Accordingly, each of the above-mentioned cyclical variations in 
the positions of the orbs which constitute our Solar system, would 
doubtless be accompanied by changes in the general condition of our 
little system of worlds, and must have some influence in producing those 
disturbances in the gaseous atmosphere of the Sun, of which the Solar 
Spots are an indication. 


Tur WEATHER. 


Let us now come nearer home. Coming down from the abysses of 
Space—descending from the contemplation of cosmical interaction in 
the starry firmament,—let us apply the same principle in elucidation 
of the varying conditions of our own little Planet. We shall not here 
attempt to speculate upon the grander changes produceable on Earth 
by the varying positions of the surrounding orbs—changes which, at 
long intervals, in the cycles of the worlds, doubtless alter alike the 
land-surface and the life-power of our planet—producing those terri- 
torial bouleversements, and also those successive extinctions and de- 
velopments of animal life, which Geology reveals to us as having 
actually occurred. Let us consider only that commonplace, everyday, 
yet puzzling matter—which may be briefly styled the Weather. 

The Seasons, the variations of climate which each part of Earth ex- 
periences throughout the year, as everyone knows, are produced by 
the varying position of our planet in the course of each single revolu- 
tion round the Sun. But these Seasons are by no means uniform in 
their character from year to year. In no two successive years, indeed, 
are they perfectly alike; and in some years they vary in .character 
immensely. They vary as regards heat and cold, dryness and wetness ; 
some are remarkable for atmospheric calm, others for high winds and 
hurricanes ; in some, thunderstorms are frequent, in others they are 
rare; in some years the harvest is unusually good, in others the crops 
are lamentably deficient. What is more, there are cycles of good and 
bad years; a series of good harvests is frequently followed by a series of 
bad ones,—as, for instance, in the case of the seven good years followed 
by seven years of scarcity, which were foreshadowed by Pharaoh’s 
dream of the lean kine which swallowed up the fat ones. It is conceivable 
that Joseph’s acquaintance with the elaborate astronomical knowledge 
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and observations of the Egyptian priesthood may have helped him in 
divining the true meaning of his royal master’s dream. Quite recently, 
it has been discovered, or at least maintained—for the. subject is still 
involved in great doubt—that there is a decennial cycle, during which 
the character of the Seasons, or the Weather of the whole year, goes 
through certain variations, as indicated by good and bad harvests ; be- 
ginning anew and repeating similar variations in each decennial period. 
And it has been sought to connect this cycle of the Weather with a 
contemporaneous cycle observed in the varying aspect and condition of 
the solar orb. Indeed we may say that the starting-point of this theory 
was the fact that (roughly speaking) there is a cycle of ten years in the 
observed variations of the “ spots” or disturbances on the surface of the 
sun; and thereafter (by a conjecture founded in reason) an endeavour 
was made to find corresponding variations in the weather and general 
atmospheric condition of the Earth. As yet we-cannot say that any 
reliable conclusions have been arrived at; but the idea is a good one, 
and we trust that it will not be lost sight of. 

Although Science has hitherto given little heed to this subject, it 
may be regarded as certain that all the great deviations of the Seasons 
from their normal character, such as we have already mentioned,—as 
well as the abnormal occurrence of earthquakes and volcanic action, and 
also (we do not hesitate to say) those periods of dreadful Epidemics, 
spreading over whole continents, sometimes over complete zones of 
the earth, from China and India to western Europe and America,—are 
due to extra-terrestrial influences. Of merely local variations of the 
weather and atmosphere it is needless to speak. They are far too 
numerous, and due to causes far too local, to be satisfactorily dealt with. 
A severe winter in Norway causes the snow to lie so deep upon the 
mountains of that country that it remains unmelted for a much longer 
period than usual; so that the easterly winds, which prevail throughout 
the spring and summer in this country, bring to us at such times an 
unusual amount of cold,—transporting to our Islands the chilling breath 
of the Norwegian snows. What is more remarkable, a warm summer 
in Greenland frequently has a cooling effect upon the adjoining lower 
latitudes : because a warm season in Greenland tends to loosen from 
the icy shores of that country a number of ice-bergs and ice-floes, which, 
carried southward by the ocean-currents, diffuse as they melt a chilling 
influence on the surrounding atmosphere of the Atlantic. There is an 
endless variety of such purely local influences affecting the Weather, of 
which we need not speak : although, if we go to their primary causes, 
and ask why there is a severe winter in Scandinavia, or an unusually 
warm summer in Greenland, we begin to pass from purely terrestrial 
questions to others which can only be answered by reference to causes 
extra-terrestrial. They insensibly merge into the questions pertaining 
to the grand and widespread variations in the condition of the atmo- 
sphere and surface of the Earth,—the cycles of good and bad harvests, 
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periods of earthquakes, volcanic action, epidemics, and the like. What 
causes those striking vicissitudes ? They are not, they cannot be, born 
solely of the Earth itself. If we could conceive the existence of any 
body wholly unaffected by any other bodies, that body would continue 
for ever unchanged and unchangeable. Even so, apart from changes 
in the surrounding orbs, our planet would remain for ever the same; 
each season, each month, each day, being exactly like its predecessor in 
previous years. But Change is the presiding law of the Universe. All 
the surrounding orbs in Space are ceaselessly changing in position, and 
also, more or less, in condition: and it is to such changes that all the 
grander variations on Earth’s surface must be attributed. They are 
the result of cosmical interaction: they are the effects of changes in the 
nature and extent of the interaction which ceaselessly goes on between 
our planet and the other members of the Solar system. 

All the planets not only alternately approach and recede from the 
Sun, in widely-varying periods, but each of them periodically ap- 
proaches and recedes from each of its sister orbs,—all the planets at 
times being together on the same side of the Sun, when they are 
nearest to one another, and at other times they are spread equally 
all round the Sun, as widely apart as it is possible for them to be. 
At first sight, this fact seems to offer an explanation of the changes 
experienced in the condition of Earth’s atmosphere and surface: but 
in reality it does not, save to an extent as yet almost inappreciable. 
Mercury is so small a planet, and it completes its revolution round the 
Sun so rapidly compared to Earth (its distance from Earth changing 
from maximum to minimum every six weeks), that the changes in its 
position relative to our planet are totally devoid of importance. Venus, 
an orb almost as large as ours, passes from perigee to apogee in little 
more than three months: so that, whatever may be the variations of 
its action upon Earth, they follow so quickly that it is difficult to dis- 
criminate them. It is only when we come to the grand planets lying far 
exterior to Earth’s orbit, and whose perigee and apogee occur at long 
intervals, that any reliable estimate can be made of the effect produced 
by their alternate nearness and distance from our planet. But as yet no 
appreciable results have been obtained from these variations. We 
have drawn up a series of diagrams, showing the varying positions of 
all the planets during the last twelve years (a period equal to one com- 
plete revolution of Jupiter round the Sun), giving those positions at 
intervals of three months—namely, at midwinter, midsummer, and at 
the intervening equinoxes,—yet we have been unable, with certainty, to 
connect these variations in the position of the planets with any corre- 
sponding changes in the Weather, or atmospheric condition of the 
Earth. Nor indeed are the data for such an investigation available. 
We know with precision the astronomical data, but who as yet can give 
the terrestrial data—in other words, a correct statement of the varia- 
tions of the weather, &c. over the surface of our planet? It is only 
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truth to say, that there is hardly a country in the world where, by re- 
ference to recorded observations, we can ascertain what was the real 
character of the Weather (using the term in its widest sense) at any 
given time. And as to the Weather all over the earth at any one time, 
the attempt to ascertain it, in the present state of meteorological sta- 
tistics, is absolutely hopeless. Hence it by no means follows that the 
variations in the positions of the other planets relatively to Earth have 
no influence upon the Weather, &c. of our planet merely because as 
yet we have not been able to ascertain it. Not until we get the terres- 
trial data requisite for the solution of the question, can the answer be 
given in a satisfactory and scientific manner. 

But whatever be the influence exercised upon the Earth by the 
varying positions of the Planets, it is unquestionable that a very im- 
portant effect is produced upon our orb by the changes in the position 
of our satellite the Moon. That tiny orb, a mere speck compared with 
the larger planets, nevertheless by its nearness exerts an influence upon 
Earth far greater than that produced by all the planets collectively. In 
old times it was never doubted that the Moon greatly affected the su- 
perficial condition of our planet,—not only as regards the weather, but 
also by more subtle forms of action. The words “lunatic” and “ moon- 
struck” still exist to show this old belief,—indicating the real or sup- 
posed effect of the Moon’s action upon the cerebral or nervous organs of 
man. And in many of the old, indeed still prevalent, weather-proverbs, 
the belief in the influence of the Moon upon the atmospheric condition 
of our planet is abundantly shown. In recent times, Science has 
strongly combated this old belief; and some years ago, it was authori- 
tatively declared, as the verdict of Science, that the Moon had no effect 
upon the weather at all. Now, even judging @ priori, yet upon purely 
scientific grounds, this verdict of the savanis might have safely been 
pronounced a mistake. Since the Moon powerfully affects the ocean, 
the vast expanse of water which covers the larger part of Earth’s sur- 
face, producing the striking phenomenon of the Tides,—can it be 
doubted that lunar action does not equally, nay to a much greater 
extent, affect the still more mobile ocean of air (the Atmosphere) which 
covers the whole surface of our planet ? And if the Moon produces 
tides and currents in the atmosphere, must it not to an important de- 
gree affect the Weather, which is so largely dependent upon the cur- 
rents, movements, and disturbances in the atmosphere ? 

In truth, although the recent dictum of Science ignoring the old 
belief, and denying that the Moon has any influence upon the Wea- 
ther, has not yet been formally revoked, it is easy to see that savanis 
begin to falter in their doctrine. And well they may. A whole host 
of facts are arrayed against them. Professor Palmieri, who has so 
closely studied the varying phenomena of Vesuvius, declares that there 
is a perceptible relation between the phases of the Moon and the de- 
velopments of volcanic action. Anyone, too, who has lived in the 
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South, or even sailed on the Mediterranean, may have noticed how care- 
fully sleepers in the open air guard their head and face against the rays 
of the Moon; he may even have seen instances of the injurious conse- 
quences (in the form of ophthalmia and other ills) which attend the 
neglect of such precautions. In India it is well known that meat ex- 
posed to the moon-rays immediately putrefies. Some of these facts in- 
dicate a lunar action more subtle than Science can as yet account for. 
But the moon’s influence on the Weather is perfectly intelligible,-— 
on this ground, if no other, that it produces tides and currents in the 
atmosphere just as it does in the less mobile ocean. 

But, after all this is said, we must still look to the varying condition 
of the Sun as the grand cause of the changing character of the seasons, 
and of other still more striking variations in the superficial condition of 
our planet. Although the Moon exerts an influence upon Earth several 
thousand times greater than that of all the planets put together, its action 
upon our planet is only ;}, part of that of the Sun. And the varia- 
tions in the condition of the Sun, as already stated, are almost entirely 
due to causes far removed from our scrutiny,—to variations in the in- 
fluence which he receives from the distant region of the Fixed Stars, 
and doubtless mainly from the grand Central Sun around which he 
himself revolves. To us denizens of Earth, such variations are shrouded 
in impenetrable obscurity. Hence the problem of the Weather (using 
the term in its widest sense, embracing not only abnormal seasons, bu 
also epidemics, earthquakes, volcanic action, &c.) is really insoluble. 
All those great changes in the condition of our planet must be due to 
extra-terrestrial influence: and, speaking roundly, we may confidently 
affirm that they are due to the varying positions, and therefore con- 
ditions, of the orbs which surround us. In so far as the Moon and 
Planets affect our Weather, the results of such action (if once ascer- 
tained) could be certainly foreseen and predicted; because the move- 
ments of those orbs are known to us. But no one can tell, much less 
foretell, the causes of change in the condition of the Sun produced by 
that far grander Sun around which he moves as a tiny satellite. Never- 
theless, it is not only possible, but probable, that the aspect of his sur- 
face, the “solar spots,” &c., may indicate with approximate correctness 
the amount of change or disturbance in his normal condition produced 
by those far-off and inscrutable influences. And hence it is well worthy 
of Science to supplement the laborious work of Mr. Carrington by not 
only carefully noting the ever-varying aspect of the solar orb, but also 
by investigating how far these solar phenomena can be connected with 
the grander variations in the superficial condition of our planet, as 
regards the character of the seasons, wind-storms, earthquakes, and 
volcanic action,—by an observation of the phenomena not merely in 
our own country or in Europe, but generally throughout the world. 


R. H. PATTERSON, 





THE HONEYMOONS 
An Autumn Adventure 


BY SIDNEY L. BLANCHARD 


I. 


Is it better to look more foolish than you are, or to be more foolish 
than you look? I have often heard the question asked, and have 
always been of the former opinion. And in this I have been especially 
confirmed by a certain experience at Boulogne-sur-Mer. I was very 
young at the time, and innocence was depicted on my countenance— 
not scribbled in pencil, but written in indelible ink, which the ways 
of the world have never erased. I have reason to believe that I was 
considered next door to an idiot in consequence, and believed to be 
on the best of terms with my neighbour. Nevertheless I have always 
cherished the weakness as a powerful weapon, and I know that it 
did me good service upon the occasion in question. 

My cottage by the sea consisted of an apartment at an hotel, with 
the use of the ‘able-@héte for such refreshments as cannot be sup- 
plied by blankets and bolsters. I was thus open to the acquaintance 
of all the world, and the second day of my sojourn found me swearing 
eternal friendship with some of the most charming people I had ever 
met. The Honeymoons were not difficult people to know. Their 
forte was frankness. They consisted of papa, mamma, and two daugh- 
ters. Papa had a kind of “you-and-I” manner, and a style of address 
which, whether illustrated in that manner or not, always gave you 
the idea of a slap on the back. He had retired from something or 
other—I scarcely knew what at the time—and in personal appearance 
resembled a major of the old school, such as one seldom sees in these 
latter days except on the stage. He was bluff, and not only seemed 
a good fellow at bottom, but had the more practical advantage of 
being a good fellow at top. Mamma was more studiously pleasant in 
her manner, and with no approach to bluffness. Indeed, she made 
such pretty little ingratiating grimaces when she met you, and became 
so playful upon the smallest provocation, that ill-natured persons might 
have accused her of affectation. She was a few years younger than 
her husband, being probably not more than forty, if ladies ever reach 
such an age at all. 

They were both very nice persons, as you see; but it is doubtful 
if I should ever have found myself an ami of their temporary maison 
—that is to say, their private apartments—but for their daughters; 
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and when I say daughters, I mean one daughter in particular. Their 
names respectively were Rose and Blanche. I never knew a Rose 
in a family without a Blanche to follow. Rose was the elder. They 
were particularly unlike in personal appearance, as well as in other 
things. If Rose’s hair was of the agreeable carroi-colour then in 
the height of its popularity, the locks of Blanche had the advantage 
of a chestnut hue which can never go out of fashion. If Rose was 
coiffée after the manner of the beauties of the court of Charles II., 
chastened by that of the beauties of the court of Louis XV., Blanche 
had a style of her own which needed no models. If there was a 
fluttering fascination about one sister, there was something about the 
other more pleasantly to the point. If—but I need not go through 
a catalogue. The difference between the two girls may be summed 
up in the fact that while the one was very likely to take you by storm, 
the other was almost certain to undermine you. And I need scarcely 
say which is the more dangerous aggression of the two. 

My preference was made from the first, and marked, I fear, in too 
conspicuous a manner, not only in private but in public society. The 
latter was of course supplied by the Etablissement des Bains de Mer. 
Very great persons do not go there habitually, but the Honeymoons 
did not mind. Mamma used to say in her favourite tone of lofty 
condescension, “O, it doesn’t matter; nobody knows us here.’ And 
this was very true, though I am not inclined to think that in the 
other event any great catastrophe would have occurred. My favourite 
partner at the balls was Blanche; and when I say that Blanche was 
my favourite partner, I mean that I never danced with anybody else. 
Only once I gave Rose a waltz out of pique, Blanche having given 
herself up to a ridiculous sows-oficier, with only half a pair of epau- 
lettes and brains to match, before I could assert my usual claim. 

All this looked very much like being in love, you will say. But 
I really had no definite idea on the subject, and if asked my inten- 
tions at the time, should scarcely have known how to answer. The 
major too (if he was not a major he ought to have been made one, 
as a living peer is said to have been created on account of his looks) 
never evinced any miserable curiosity on the subject, but gave me 
every opportunity of enjoying the society of the girls; and it cannot 
be denied that our intimate companionship, thus encouraged, drifted 
fast in the usual direction. 

And very pleasant drifting it is, too, when you are quite unconscious 
of the port to which you are making, and, with no idea of your des- 
tination, can enjoy every inch of the journey. But my dream of 
bliss was destined to be broken in a rather abrupt manner. 


Il. 


We had all returned one evening from the Hiablissement, where 
dancing had been kept up until the late hour of half-past eleven o’clock. 
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I declined an invitation to give the Honeymoons another half-hour of 
my society, thinking that they might possibly have had enough of it 
already ; and Blanche, poor thing, looked decidedly sleepy. So we all 
went at once to our rooms. But 1 was not quite ready for rest; so, 
throwing open my jalousies, I stepped upon the balcony which looked 
over the port, now lit by a full moon. I then did what most men 
would do under the circumstances—lit up a cigar. 

I daresay I was half-an-hour or so thus engaged, for during the 
reverie into which I fell a large-sized regalia was burnt half-way to the 
end, and the accumulated ash dropped upon the rail against which I 
leant; when I became conscious of a tapping at my chamber-door. 
“Tis some visitor,” I muttered; but, remembering the lateness of the 
hour, I concluded that the applicant was only some scamp of an Eng- 
lishman who had forgotten his room, and was knocking anywhere on 
speculation. Satisfying myself with the belief that it was only this and 
nothing more, I was about to resume my reverie and my regalia, when 
the tapping was renewed. 

I have already assured you that I am not so foolish as I look, so 
you will, I hope, believe me when I add that I am not a nervous man. 
That a curious vibration, suggestive of trembling, ran throngh me, I 
am free to confess; but remember, I was in a balcony, and the night- 
air was chill. I had even doubts about opening the door—a natural 
response to a knock in the daytime, but not so much a matter of course 
in the middle of the night, when one is alone, with a solitary taper, and 
so forth. But before I could quite make up my mind, the door opened, 
apparently by itself, but I have reason to believe impelled by somebody 
on the other side ; for there immediately appeared a figure clothed in 
white, shrouded even to the face, which was almost hidden in drapery. 
It was a female figure, or at least gave you the idea of being such. The 
air must have been colder about this time, for I felt the vibration 
already alluded to stronger than before. I was about to exclaim, 
“Whence come you?” or to make some equally-natural address under 
such conditions, when the appearance itself spoke, saying: ‘ Julius, 
follow me!” It then turned back towards the corridor, and I daresay 
I should have locked it out and myself in very effectively, but I knew 
the voice. 

It was one of the Honeymoon girls—I could not say which, for 
voices run so in families—so I had no hesitation in obeying the behest. 
Approaching nearer, I recognised the dress she wore. It was a white 
opera-cloak, which I must frequently have seen before, for the two 
sisters were usually equipped in such a garment when out for the 
evening. But the hood being up, the identity of the wearer was not 
apparent. 

However, we went into the corridor together, and I carefully closed 
the door of my room behind me. There was fortunately a window at 
one end of the gallery, through which the moonlight was streaming, so 
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that we were quite independent of my lamp, which I had neglected to 
bring with me. The lady spoke first, as ladies usually do. 

“ You must not think ill of me for visiting you in your room,” she 
said hurriedly. “I knew you were up’’—this was said with a pretty 
little air of confusion—*“ for my sister and I saw you from our window, 
smoking your cigar on the balcony; and as I have no secrets from her, 
I ventured, after a great deal of hesitation, to come down and see you. 
I have so little opportunity of telling you what I have to tell”—I 
thought this strange, as we were so continually together—“ that I must 
make the best use of what time I can find.” 

An uneasy suspicion now crossed my mind. I said: 

“ But why do you hide your face from me, as if you were concealing 
yourself from a stranger ?” 

She answered by throwing back her hood, and looking into my face 
with a loving glance which made me start back in affright. 

It was the wrong sister! 

As she stood there, with her impetuous bearing and animated eyes, 
the ornaments of festivity in her hair, and her decidedly-becoming 
costume, I might have felt that she was_a being to admire; but 
loving, that was quite a different matter. A lady must have very 
red hair, wreathe it with very bright jewels, and get up very early in 
the morning besides, before she can hope to capture a heart given to 
another. 

Fortunately I did not betray my astonishment in words, or I would 
not venture to say what the consequences might have been, beginning 
probably with the burning down of the hotel. One reason, perhaps, for 
my prudence was that words would not come. At any rate, I let her 
run on. 

“ Although our tongues have been silent, Julius,” she said, “my 
eyes must have long since spoken to you as yours have to mine. Your 
studious attention to poor Blanche, painful as it may have been to me 
at times, has afforded me in my reasonable moments the greatest satis- 
faction. It has given me the strongest assurance of your strength of 
character, as evinced in your constancy and power of self-denial. Who 
but myself, among each giddy throng, could have guessed the noble 
self-devotion which animated you in averting the suspicion of the world 
from the secret of our souls; or, in other words, which impelled you 
always to dance with Blanche, in order to prevent people from observing 
our attachment ?” 

This was a discovery indeed. But what could Ido? I was alone 
with her, and defenceless. I could only mutter a few words, which 
must have sounded very like acquiescence, for she went on. 

“I come, then, not to reproach, but to explain. I am not offended 
with you, as you may suppose. I understand the signs by which you 
reciprocate my affection. So I say, go on as you are going” (that was 
pleasant, at any rate), “for it will disarm suspicion, which is the more 
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necessary, as papa and mamma declare that they will never consent to 
the match.” 

This seemed a comfortable way out of the difficulty, and I took ad- 
vantage of it with my usual dexterity. I assured her that the state of 
things was most painful to me, but that I would bear up as well as I 
could, and wait for those contingent days of happiness when I trusted 
that every obstacle to our union might be removed. 

IT saw at once that her proud spirit was broken. She threw her arms 
round me, and wept upon my shoulder. The situation was embarrass- 
ing ; and I never felt myself a greater impostor in my life than when 
I mustered up courage to give her a salute in return, telling her, how- 
ever, at the same time, that she must retire to her room, unless she 
wished to compromise herself with the gar¢on, who would soon come to 
collect the boots. The practical picture which I suggested recalled her 
to herself. Snatching a ring from my finger, and pressing upon mine 
another in return, she rushed from my—or I should rather say her— 
embrace. The next instant her light foot was heard upon the stair- 
case, and I was alone in the corridor—an engaged man. 


III. 

The meeting next day was embarrassing enough—at least, to me. 
Nobody besides seemed a bit disconcerted. The major and mamma 
were as usual. Not a word, not a sign, indicated the suspicion of a 
change from the easy bonhomie in the one case, or the laboured playful- 
ness in the other. Blanche was frank and beaming as ever. Was she 
in her sister’s secret? I could not believe it. Rose was outwardly the 
same; but she perplexed me awfully by the expression which she threw 
into her glances. And she had a talent for expression which I fancy 
nobody knew better than herself. 

I managed for two or three days, however, to conduct myself as 
before in our little excursions and festive gatherings, continuing to ap- 
propriate one of the girls, and to receive glances of love from the other. 
These I occasionally returned ; but in a manner which would, I suspect, 
have made any person with a respectable sense of the ludicrous simply 
laugh. It struck me, by the way, as somewhat remarkable, that the 
major, notwithstanding his insuperable objections to a marriage be- 
tween myself and Rose, never made the smallest objection to my marked 
attentions to Blanche, but seemed to take them as a matter of course ; 
and in this liberal view of the case he was apparently joined by his 
wife. You may guess, therefore, that Blanche being willing—though 
it must be said not very demonstrative, for there was nothing of the 
leading-up-to-a-declaration manner about her, even when we were alone 
—lI found the temptation to go on as I was going, and let things take 
their course, too strong to be resisted; though I could not conceal from 
myself the fact that the more attention I paid to the one sister, the 
more I was compromising myself with the other. 
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When things come to the worst they begin to mend. I felt myself 
rapidly arriving at the first stage, which is always the easier of the 
two, for the “ good time coming” has a way of being a good time before 
it comes. Another month was passed in the same manner; the season 
was drawing to a close; and I felt that a settlement of some kind must 
be come to before we all went away. How I should have emerged from 
my masterly inactivity policy I do not pretend to say, had not Rose 
brought matters to a crisis by grasping the nettle in a very determined 
way. 

IV. 

It was evening. I was alone on the sands. The sun was sinking 
in its usual manner, and my heart was bearing it company in és usual 
manner also, when I saw descending the steps by which the pier is ap- 
proached at low water a female figure whose identity there was no mis- 
taking. She alighted in safety, and bent her steps in my direction. It 
was Rose, of course. Blanche never ran after me. I only wished she 
would. I saw as she approached that she had come to make a commu- 
nication. Business was unusually blended with affection in the expres- 
sion of her face. 

“ My dear Rose,” I murmured, “‘ you here alone—” 

She interrupted me hurriedly. ‘Yes, I saw no other opportunity 
to tell you what has happened, and I saw you from the pier, where I was 
waiting for my papa and mamma. He—my papa—is more than ever 
angry at what he knows to be your intentions towards me, and declares 
that to put an end to the possibility of us cheating him, he will leave 
for London the day after to-morrow, and take a// of us with him!” 

I felt considerably relieved by this announcement, though the idea 
of seeing no more of Blanche brought with it something like a pang. 

“Yes,” I said musingly, “it is very unfortunate; what is to be done? 
I suppose we must make up our minds to bear the trial with patience.” 

“Bear the trial with patience, indeed! that can never be. No, I 
have a better plan than that—we must elope. My father fixed the day 
after to-morrow. We must be in London a day before him. I am of 
age. There will be no difficulty about getting a special license. I have 
friends whom my father knows nothing about, with whom we could both 
stay—who would do the proper, you know,” she added with a charming 
blush, “until the necessary time has elapsed. And when once we are 
married and it can’t be helped, my family will forgive us as a matter of 
course.” 

Had there been a shadow of difficulty in the way, I should have had 
hope ; but there was something horrible in the entire practicability of 
the proceeding. I clung to a straw. 

“Yes, yes, of course we can do that ; but suppose—suppose they 
stop us, and bring us back ?” 

My heart lightened at the idea, and I could feel that my eyes did 
the same, 
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There was Roman majesty in the manner of her response. 

* Are we to be awed by a possibility such as that? What is our 
love made of if it will not make us dare all ?” 

I felt ashamed at the imputation upon my courage, which indeed 
was not deserved; for had it been with Blanche instead of Rose, I 
would have gone like a shot from a rifled gun with all the latest im- 
provements. But Blanche had never told me that she loved me, and I 
was tired of hearing of my happiness from Rose. A sudden idea seized 
me—a simple but masterly policy suggested itself. 

“Of course we will dare anything ; but before we take this extreme 
course I will speak to your father. I will see him to-night, and—and 
—perhaps I can induce him to overcome his scruples, whatever they 
may be.” 

I was not afraid of the major, nor of any man, but I trembled as I 
thought of the extent to which I was committing myself. She met my 
proposition with an expression of horror, and seizing my arm, exclaimed 
in agitated tones : 

*« As you love me, do nothing of the kind! You know not the man 
you have to deal with. When roused he is desperate. Cool and plea. 
sant as is his manner, reasonable as he is upon general subjects, he is 
like a tiger when any man makes pretensions to the hand of either 
Blanche or myself; for he thinks nobody good enough for us.” 

The latter words were said with modest reluctance, and ought to 
have extracted some sweet rejoinder on my part. But it did not. My 
ideas were bent upon business. I could do nothing, however, but 
faintly urge the expediency of the course that I had proposed, and, 
fairly beaten in argument, at last gave up the point. If I was afraid 
of anybody I was afraid of Rose. I could have sustained a pitched 
battle with the father ; I surrendered to the daughter after a mere skir- 
mish. In short, the only position I was capable of defending being 
thus abandoned, I had no choice but to capitulate altogether; so, after 
a little more persuasion of a kind which is a very good imitation of 
force, I agreed to the elopement arrangement, with a vague hope of 
something happening to prevent it. 

So determined was Rose upon running away, that I found she had 
already taken two places in the Folkestone boat, which started at eight 
o’clock next morning ; so that, adopting the precaution of getting her 
boxes conveyed on board the evening before, she could, under the pre- 
tence of going out to bathe, manage to get off before being missed. 
What can the mere will of man do against such feminine resources as 
these ? 

v. 

The meeting with Rose almost put out of my head an engagement 
which I had made that morning to dine with an old acquaintance, who 
was passing through the place en route for Paris. I remembered it just 
in time, and made for his hotel at once. There was no occasion to 
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dress, a8 it was only a /able-d’héte dinner. There could not be a better 
man than Markwell, it suddenly occurred to me, to help me out of the 
difficulty. Markwell was a man of the world. He was still young— 
thirty, or thereabouts—but he had the experience of a patriarch in ways 
of life to which I was a stranger. He had served since the age of 
eighteen in a regiment of foot, from which he had just retired with 
the rank of captain, and in the course of the changes and chances of his 
profession had graduated in knowledge of men and things, and might 
have taken honours in many kinds of learning incidental to this sort 
of experience. As luck would have it, he knew the Honeymoons, and 
told me more about them than I had ever known before. “The 
major,” it seems, had never been in the army, but had held a post in 
the Ordnance, which gave him considerable knowledge of the service, 
and he was as well known at Malta as the Strada Reale. He had 
made a great deal of money in the course of his career, not out of his 
pay, but from commissions of all kinds which he executed for his 
military connections. He was always buying something, and had al- 
ways something to sell. Nothing came amiss to him, from a horse to 
a walking-stick, and it was whispered—nay, it was almost proclaimed 
from the house-tops—that he did a great deal in the way of “ accom- 
modation” of a pecuniary kind. He had two great objects in life— 
one was to make money, and the other was to marry his daughters. 
In the latter he had hitherto been unsuccessful, notwithstanding the 
utmost determination and perseverance. There had been a great 
many nibbles, but never a decided bite. There had been “offers,” 
indeed, but the men whom he knew best, and who thought it worth 
while to visit at his house, were not, as a general rule, good matri- 
monial speculations. They were mostly in debt, and there was a ten- 
dency among them to sell their commissions, if not to get cashiered. 
Occasionally a susceptible ensign of a better class would be keen at 
the bait, but he was never safely landed, as I have said. Why in 
this state of desperation he should object to me was more than I could 
say. It was decidedly mysterious, and even Markwell could not make 
it out. 

My friend, however, hit upon a notable way of getting me out of 
the difficulty. We discussed it well over our cigars; and after a great 
deal of reluctance I consented to carry it out. I returned home in a 
very nervous condition, knowing what was before me, but ig better 
spirits than when I had sat down to dinner; for I had hope. 


VI. 

The next morning arrived with the usual punctuality of next morn- 
ings, and the course of true love (by courtesy so called) promised to run 
remarkably smooth. Of course I was a couple of hours or so too soon 
for my appointment ; for a man does not elope every day, and the idea 
of doing so makes him restless and fluttery. Rose tempered her im- 
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patience with discretion. She was only half-an-hour too soon. We met 
on the deck of the steamer, and a most embarrassing meeting it was. 
Rose was radiant, but agitated, and hoped that she might not be carried 
away by her feelings; for my part, I should have been much obliged to 
her feelings for doing me such a service. Still, she did not forget busi- 
ness considerations, and was particularly anxious to make certain that I 
had not forgotten my baggage, which you may be sure I had not, for I 
had no immediate intention of returning to Boulogne. 

I was always fond of the sea, but never regarded it with so much 
affection as I did that morning, for it was very rough, and by consign- 
ing Rose in a helpless state of prostration to the ladies’ cabin, relieved 
me of a great deal of embarrassment during the journey. My soul is 
not in the habit of sickening o’er the heaving wave; but were such its 
weakness, I would willingly have braved the worst rather than have 
endured the pleasantest possible passage under the condition of billing 
and cooing with that determined young lady. 

When we arrived at Folkestone our baggage—booked through, of 
course—was taken to the railway-station, and I, with the object of my 
alleged affections, now wonderfully recovered, and full of playful little 
ways, prepared to follow it. It is a mere step to the train; but we had 
barely reached the platform, when there came a catastrophe for which 
I was not unprepared. One of the railway policemen approached me, 
and putting his hand upon my shoulder’ said, “Sorry to interfere, but 
orders by submarine telegraph to detain you until party arrives to make 
a charge.” 

Rose did not faint, but relieved her feelings with a burst of indig- 
nation which could scarcely have been expected from her affectionate 
nature. For my part, I-had the greatest difficulty in concealing my 
satisfaction, and protested in such an equivocal way against the proceed- 
ing as to draw from the lady a withering taunt on the ground of being 
mean-spirited, and not having the courage of aman. I bore her out, 
however, in her assertion that I was the wrong person, but without 
effect ; for the description given by Markwell (need I say that it was 
Markwell?) agreed exactly with my appearance, and there was no doubt 
in the eyes of authority of my identity with a fraudulent cashier of an 
English bank, in search of whom the London detectives were at that 
time on a visit to Paris. Ofcourse the honesty which I have already 
mentioned as inscribed upon my countenance was to the police-mind 
an additional ground of suspicion. It is a maxim, I believe, in the 
profession that the man they “ want” is always the least likely, as far 
as appearance is concerned, of any number in a crowd, to have com- 
mitted the offence. I could not help thinking, by the way, that it is 
very easy to arrest people upon false charges by electric telegraph ; and 
such is indeed the fact. 

Well, they kept me at the railway-station, which was a bore to be 
sure: but I was treated with all the distinction due to a wholesale 
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embezzler, and the hardship was not very great. I was relieved from 
one annoyance: Rose was not allowed to remain with me. They had 
nothing to do with the lady, they said, who was free to go where she 
pleased. Her disinterested desire to share my captivity was therefore 
disappointed, and her sorrow had to find consolation at the hotel. I 
must confess that I felt a sentiment of pity at this point, for I had no 
unfriendly feeling towards her. But a man is not bound to marry a 
lady merely to oblige her, and self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. 
VII. 

The night-boat brought matters to a crisis,—that is to say, it 
brought over Markwell, accompanied, as I expected, by Honeymoon. 
My friend, as we arranged beforehand, had gone to the major and 
told him what he had done, in the interest of the family, to stop the 
runaway pair; and that gentleman, as we expected, lost no time in ap- 
pearing upon the scene. His object, as he told Markwell, was to take 
back his daughter from the heartless monster who had betrayed the 
confidence of friendship, and robbed him of the hope of his house. 
Markwell confessed afterwards that he was puzzled at this expressed 
determination, but accepted the position, as in consistency bound. The 
major, however, was too much for us,—I admit it in all humility. He 
had changed his mind during the passage, and so far from taking back 
his daughter, determined to leave her with me. After the way in which 
I had compromised her, said the outraged parent, there was but one 
atonement on my part; and on condition that I married her at once, 
he was ready to forget and forgive. 

Markwell roared with laughter—it was a little too bad—when he 
heard this gracious announcement, revealing the nature of the plot of 
which I had been the victim. For it then became apparent, as was 
afterwards proved, that Rose’s mysterious course of action had been 
dictated from the first by the family, and was intended, in the last re- 
sort, to bring matters to their present issue. 

I was fairly at bay, but made a last effort to escape upon pleasant 
terms. Markwell, having explained to the police that he had lighted 
upon the wrong man, released me from my state of durance, without 
much fear of the action for false imprisonment which he was assured 
that I had aright to bring. He then took me apart as a free agent, 
and consulted upon the future course of action. Jy course was already 
decided. I would appease the major’s wrath by marrying Blanche in- 
stead of her sister. Nothing could be more agreeable to my feelings, 
and Markwell decided that it was the best thing to be done. He was 
a little ashamed—a great deal more than myself—at the manner in 
which he had been outwitted, and was glad of a compromise of any 
kind. So we went to the major, who had retired, to await the result 
of his ultimatum, into the refreshment-room, and communicated our 
determination. But this was the occasion only for another disappoint- 
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ment. Blanche was already married. An ensign had put the seal upon 
his infatuation before leaving Malta, but family fears on his part had 
counselled concealment, and the match was not yet proclaimed. Hence 
the plot to transfer me to the sister, which had met with such signal 
success. 

I should have married Rose out of hand but for Markwell. He 
made -a great demonstration on my behalf, and defied the major to 
force me into the other alliance. So under cover of our joint protests 
we got safely to London. But we had not yet heard the last of the 
Honeymoons. I had not been a fortnight in town when I received 
notice of an action for breach of promise of marriage, to be tried at 
Westminster in the ensuing November. This meant business, and as 
the verdict would certainly have gone against me, I had to compromise 
for a good round sum. It was hard to pay five hundred pounds for 
my autumn adventure, but it was preferable to paying fifteen hundred 
and costs—the major’s idea of the loss which his daughter had sustained 
being considerably assisted by his imagination. In this resolve at 
least I showed my cleverness, and Markwell agreed with me that it 
was a master-stroke of policy not to go into court. But I must confess 
that I was not pleased upon personal grounds. The pain of being de- 
ceived by Rose I could bear, but it was hard to believe that Blanche 
had connived at the deception, and I sincerely trust that she is happy 
by this time with her ensign. As for Rose, she eventually married an 
impecunious paymaster, who lost his commission, published pamphlets 
about his case, promoted public companies, founded associations for 
ameliorating most people’s condition but his own, and ultimately retired 
to Australia, leaving his wife with no other resource—why is that 
always a last resource ?—but to set up a school. When last I saw her 
she was at Southsea, walking in the rear, with her assistant, of some 
five-and-twenty pupils, whom I sincerely trust she is bringing up in the 
way they should go. 

For myself, I have not lost my old belief that I am less of a fool 
than I look. But somehow when I go over to France I choose the 
route vid Calais rather than that vid Boulogne. 





